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FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1843. 


OFFICE, 198, STRAND. 


[One Suriire. 
WITH TWO SUPPLEMENTS. 


OUR FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 

This day, in conformity with the announcement made in our last 
number, we invite our readers to commemorate with us the first 
anniversary of the establishment of the ILLusTRATED LonDON 
News. For the gratification of the public we have always la- 
boured, and we think we are borne out when we say that each suc- 
cessive month has witnessed an increase in our means of public 
utility, and an augmentation of our artistic resources, of which on 
80 many occasions we have given triumphant evidence. At the 
outset of our undertaking, we entered on a difficult and untrodden 
path. We had no precursors to point the way or smooth the ob- 
stacles which beset it, no beacon to light our course; we buckled 
to our arduous work, not with the confidence which cheers a man 
in the pursuit of an often tried and familiar adventure, but with 
the half-mistrustful diffidence, if not in our own powers, yet in the 
dangers of the way, which is felt by the first explorer of some un- 
known coast, the first traverser of some remote wilderness, the 
first essayer of some unheard-of and perilous emprize. For such 
and no less was the prospect before us. We, first of all in England, 
nay, in Europe, attempted to enliven and embellish the plain and 
common way of periodical journalism by the charms of pictorial 
art, and to stamp the history of the time in characters more bright 
and vivid than the pen alone can supply. The event has demon- 
strated our complete success, a success which has equalled our 
wishes and exceeded our expectations, and whose best proof is to 
be found in that host of friends in every part of the United Empire 
who honour us with their support. For that support, not with 
mere lip service, but from our hearts, we thank them ; and in this, 
as in many previous numbers, we furnish them with tokens of our 
gratitude, which need not that we should ourselves become the 
heralds of our own praises by commending them, The past is the 
best witness of the future, and we shall be sparing of professions 
and promises, as knowing that we have already established a claim 
to public trust and confidence, built on something more strong 
than such unstable and adventitious foundations. 

We wish to meet our subscribers with feelings and intents conge- 
nial to the merry month, and let none doubt that former achieve- 
ments will have their parallels in the future, and that whatever has 
already been contrived by us for the edification or amusement of 
universal England will be equalled, will be excelled, in numbers of 
this journal to come, which will at once show forth our fervent gra- 
titude for past favours, and our determination to exhaust all the 
treasures that art and literature can afford, in the grateful task of 
ministering to the wants and wishes of this great community. 

The subjects which have of late employed the creative genius of 
our artists will be seen by reference to the various illustrations of 
the many-coloured life of England which we now place before the 
eyes of our readers. England! that old England of our hearts, 
our affections, our imaginations—of Edward III., of Chaucer, of 
Spenser, and of Shakspere. We give the world many illustra- 
tions of by-past greatness and present glory, in the hope and trust 
that they will prove but the foreshadowing of means to come, the 
signs and tokens of future magnificence and grandeur, which will 
demonstrate that posterity outstrip their ancestors, and that the 
building of the second temple is more glorious than that of the 
first. 

When we first started this journal we were met by many a de- 
risive laugh of future inutility, many a sneering anticipation that 
we should not survive some predestinated period of three months, 
of six months, of nine months. Has this predestination been van- 
quished? Have we, or have we not, continued to flourish amidst 
all the difficulties that were held out to us, from the absence of 
political partizanship and of theological acrimony, sources of sup- 
port which we have always repudiated? Never was there an hour 
when they raged more fiercely—never was there a time when they 
were more steadily avoided. In this we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have our own reward. The good wishes, the 
heart-felt blessings of many to whom controversy was odious, who 
hated the stirring-up of the waters of bitterness, when nought but 
strife and anger was to follow, have accompanied us in our under- 
taking, have cheered us on through the arduous path which we 
endeavoured, and have formally greeted us at the end with all the 
salutations which could have made labour light or success desirable. 
In this position we have only briefly to recal the objects which we 
proposed to ourselves ut the outset, and which we now rejoice to 
see attained, not so much by our doings as by the kindness of 
those to whom we have already offered up our acknowledgments, 
and to whom we can never be sufficiently thankful. 

I. We endeavoured to divert the mind of England, tooexclusively 
devoted to politics and the incessant calls of faction, from the 
threadbare ground of party to the only practically-explored high 
places of religion, morality, and literature. To say how we accom~ 
plished the first step of this labour of Hercules would be to retrace 
the past history of our journal. The work is as yet only begun, 
and we are fully conscious of the immensity of what remains to do, 


Nil actum reputans, dum quid saperesset agendum 
shall be our motto, 


II. We perceived that a love of art, not merely for its own sake, 
but from a deep and dearly-cherished consciousness of those high 
aims which its cultivation will promote and perpetuate, was grow- 
ing up in the national soul of our beloved country ; we determined, 
at all hazards, to lend our aid towards the work of directing this 
love of art to those high and noble purposes which we believed it 
best qualified to subserve—to plunge into the great ocean of human 
affairs, and to employ the pencil and burin in the work of illus- 
trating not only the occurrences of the day, but the affections, the 
passions, the desires of men, and the faculties of the immortal soul. 
In this field our labours, we would fain hope, have not been in 
vain. We have shown how the greatest of the fine arts may be 
brought home to the business and bosoms of the whole human 
race—how all their business and all their arrangements, whether in 
the senate-house or the cathedral, the palace or the cot, the theatre 
or the market, the public walk or the garden-alley, the college- 
green or the village-common, the publicity of the meeting or the 
retirement of the domestic hearth, may be brought in all their 
entirety before the scrutinizing gaze of the great people of our 
days—the people which rules the world—the community of Lon- 
don, the new Rome and the Athens, and, through them, the com- 


munity of the British empire—or, to use the language of the stern 
old satirist— 
Quicquid agunt homines, votum, furor, ira, yoluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
And so we enter, with our first year’s day, on a new and yet old 
career of purveying for the people—its servants, but not its slaves. 
We know that the birth and progress of our journal, while it has 
begotten imitators, has furnished materials for speculation to the 
most acute minds of France and Germany. Conscious of our 
power for good or evil, we shall pursue the course of which we have 
hitherto given our earnest, unbiassed by temporary considerations, 
unawed by the frowns of power, from whatever quarter directed, 
and hoping one day to sce realized that ever-glorious prophecy of 
“ Peace on earth, and good will to men.’’ Yet we will not close 
without another word. The entire and intimate union, not merely 
on parchment, but in reality in the inmost heart of all our fellow- 
subjects, of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
is one object for which we have always toiled. Something towards 
this we have effected, and although, for a moment at least, in one 
of the kingdoms cireumstances may seem to have put it in jeo- 
pardy, we shall never cease to bear in view that great command of 
nature which has ordered the British islands, one and indivisible, 
To rule mankind, and bid the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war their own majestic way. 
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ROCK GARDEN—BOTANIC GARDENS, REGENT S‘PARK.- 


The first exhibition of the Ro 
Wednesday, in their garden, in 
8 display of flowers, vader arrangements 


al Botanic Society took place, on 
e Regent’s Park. ‘The féte included 
similar to those observed by 


the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. It was, we believe, the first 
occasion of the gardens being opened to visitors. A considerable 


aumber of persons, including many of the highest rank, wey 
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generals, fourteen by Napoleon, eight during the restoration, and fifty-eight 
by Louis Philippe ; of one hundred and sixty mareschals-de-camp, 
pincteen during the restoration, and one hundied and fifty-one by Louis 
ilippe. 

. A desperate attempt at escape took place last week in the prison of 
Doullens. The prison is divided into two parts, that on the left contains 
the prisoners implicated in the Napoleon affair at Boulogne, and the cele- 
brated M. Dupoty; that on the right is exclusively occupied by Republicans. 
It was the Republicans who attempted to escape; they dug a subterranean 
passage leading from under one of their beds, traversed one of the courts, 
and run close to the high road when discovered. 

t is generally reported, but I cannot vouch for its accuracy,that the 
office of Grand Aumonier is about to be re-established, and that a clergyman 
is to be attached to each regiment, 

A severe shock of an earthquake was lately experienced at Louyre-Juron, 
in the Pyrenees. The shock was horizontal from west toeast, _* 

Last week a ludicrous scene, which began, but did not end, “ in smoke,” 
occurred in an omnibus which runs between St. Malo and Parnamé. A 
passenger, addicted to the use of the fragrant weed, insisted upon smoking, 
though opposed by several of his fellow-travellers. The result was a serio- 
comic illustration of the close and intimate connexion sometimes existing 
between “a puff and a blow;” in other words, the smokers and non-smokers 
formed themselves into two belligerent parties, and resolved to decide the 

uestion vi ef armis, in which they were encouraged and assisted by two of 
the fair sex. ‘Loud and long the battle raged,” until the conductor, stop- 
ping the omnibus, interposed his authority, and the conquerors and the 
conquered, el aay with blood and scratches, were compeiled, in the open 
road, to consent to a treaty 
obnoxious smoker, promoted to an elevated seat by the side of the driver, 
was permitted to “pnff” to his entire satisfaction to the end of his journey, 

T understand that two new daily ge are about to be published in Paris. 
They are to be edited by influential members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and professiug ultra-liberal principles. ‘ 

A Migace.—I have just been fayoured with the following, in a private 
letter from_a friend, dated “ Virtus,” near Dieppe, and which as yet has 
not been noticed in any of the papers:—‘“ A yery interesting phenomenon, 
and one of very unusual occurrence in this latitude, was observed here a 
few days ago. You are aware that my house overlooks the beautiful and 
romantic valley of Arques, so celebrated in the annals of Normandy, and 
commands very extensive views of the surrounding scenery. The valley, 
which is richly wooded, terminates in an extensive flat or prior) near the 
sea; on the margin of this prairie, and under the hill which skirts it on the 
western side, the town of Dieppe is situated. A few mornings since I was 
startled by one of my children running hastily into the breakfast-room, and 
summoning me immediately to go with him and see what I confess, at first, 
greatly surprised and astonished me—namely the whole of the valley of 
Arques presenting the appearance of a broad and boundless ocean, the 
waves dancing and sparkling in the sunshine as far as the eye could 
reach: What is very remarkable, not a cloud was to be seen above this 
vast extent of apparent water ; the blue sky terminating in a beautifully de- 
fined border, the line of which was accurately developed, alone bounded the 
distant view, and so complete and perfect was the optical illusion that it was 
impossible for a length of time to imagine anything else than thatthe sea 
itself had, by some unaccountable means, actually risen above its natural 
level, overflowed the valley, and covered the hills. Nothing could exceed 
the effect of this beautiful mirage, which lasted in undiminished perfection 
for nearly two hours, and then, as if by magic, the volume of misty vapours 
which filled the valley rose in a mass, rolled itself up, and floated away in 
thin and fleecy clouds. The natural laws which govern these phenomena 
are too well known to render any explanation necessary, To the position of 
the sun, the elevation of the tide, and peculiar state and temperature of the 
air at the time we naturally look for the solution.” 

An unfortunate umbrella-maker, living in one of our populous streets, 
lately issued a prospectus, at the head of which he had printed the tollowing 
words :—* The umbrella is dead—long lived the umbrella.””, Our most anx- 
ious and attentive police, ever alive to the tranquillity of this most civilized 
city, thought that they perceived in the words a covered allusion to t!.e by- 
gone days of an illustrious personage, and, by virtue of the liberal laws of 
September, they tore the obnoxious handbills into a thousand fragments. 
i bave not yet learnt whether the manufacturer is to be indicted or not! 

The director of the Grand Opera, in hopes of ‘“‘garnishing’ his empty 
benches, has put into repetition “ Les Martyrs’? of Donizetti, and an old 
opera of Pacini. 1am afraid the success is doubtful. A Miss Adéle André, 
a most graceful dancer, made a most brilliant début in a pas de deux with 
Mabille. 


resent, among whom were their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Tiicbess of Cambridge and the Princess Augusta. The bands of the 
Horse Guards and the Blues were in attendance, and performed many 
popular airs, and thus contributed not a little to the gratification of 
the numerous fair and fashionable promenaders. y 

The principal attractions were the flowers, aud the arrangements 
made for their exhibition were extensive and complete. The main 
gravel walk, from the entrance, led up to a most spacious marquee, in 
the centre of the grounds, in which and three others, of considerable 
dimensions, the blooms were:ranged. Other smaller pavilions were 
raised in different parts of the garden, in one of which some micro- 
scopes of great power were placed, through which, amongst other 
interesting phenomena that weré revealed, was the circulation of 
juice in the vegetable structure. The display of flowers was very 
extensive, and fairly competed with that at Chiswick: ‘The plants 
were all in the freshest condition; the azaleas, more particularly, 
were remarkable for the healthy delicacy of their blooms. The pelar- 
gonium tribe was also represented by a most liberal supply of plants. 
The ericaceous and orchidaceous specimens were numerous, as were, 
also, the calceolarias and fuchsias. There was a fair review of the 
heartsease, but the rose cuttings were not very abundant. For indi- 
vidual flowers, perhaps, the Cactus speciosissimus exceeded in gran- 
deur all others. The prizes had been adjudged before the hour of 
general admission: they consisted of gold and silver medals, silver 
vases, and other pieces of plate, varying in value from 10s. to £15; 
the total amount being £600 for plants and flowers, and £10 10s. for 
microscopes. ’ 

The Royal Botanic Society was incorporated in 1839 and nearly 
all the members of the Royal Family have given it their patronage. 
The council consists of 33 noblemen and gentlemen; and the whole 
of the fellows and members exceeds 600. The garden comprises 
about 18 acres, and occupies the largest portion of the inner circle of 
the Regent's Park, previously occupied as Jenkins’s nursery-ground, 
and the society purchased his stock for £2000. A great part of the 
garden has been laid out ornamentally and planted ; and it is pro- 
posed to erect conservatories, hothouses, a lecture-room, library; 
museum, &c. Among the earliest operations commenced were the 
formation of a Medico-botanical Garden, and a collection of plants 
applicable to agriculture, the arts, and manufactures. The plan has 
been formed conjointly by Mr. Decimus Burton, the architect, and 
Mr. Marnock, the curator of the gardens. The grounds have been 
considerably advanced since last season, and there is no part of them 
which has not been laid out; and a mound of considerable elevation 
has been raised, from the summit of which is obtained a view of the 
whole gardens and the neighbourhood. The engraving shows one of 
the portions completed—the Rock Garden, with a plantation of Coni- 
ferse and a small pond, between the Agricultural Garden and the 
Terrace. At the féte on Wednesday, amongst other objects of inte- 
rest exhibited in the grounds was the model of a vast conservatory, 
or winter garden, which it is the purpose of the society to erect. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCER. 


*FRANCE.—(lrom our own Correspondent.)—Paris, May 23.—The laws by 
which the French intend governing in the islands of Marquesas, and to 
which Englishmen are to, be subjected, are well worthy of serious consider- 
ation, and I trust will attract the attention of some member in the House of 
Commons, The first article of the new code rans thus:—* A council of war 
shall take-cognizance in the Marquesas Islands of, Ist, all offensive and cri- 
minal acts committed by individuals, either Frenchmen or foreigners; 2dly, 
of all offensive and criminal acts committed by the inhabitants against the 
sa‘éty of the colony, or against the person or property of Frenchmen or fo- 
reigners.” Now, I do not for a moment wish to find fault with any regula- 
tions the French Government may think proper to impose on their colonies. 
I do not intend to discuss the policy of subjecting uncivilized people to the 
military law, of which they can know nothing, and which four many years 
they will not be able to appreciate. The french system of gaining the con- 
fidence of their colonies may or may not be good. Perhaps Algeria may be 
an example against them. My only object is the protection of my country- 
men, and that they may not be subject to the non-protecting laws of a. coun- 
cil of war, and be at the mercy of a colonel and his staff, without thé British 
Government demanding for them a sufficient guarantee. This can only be 
secured by the presence of a British consul, arid I trust one will be 
soon sent out. Another article of the new code says, “The pains and 
penaliies pronounced by the council of war shall, at the option of the 
judge, ve inflicted in conformity with the Penal Military Code, or of the 
Penal Metropolitan Code of 1810, modified by the law of the 28th of April, 
1832, or by those established by local decrees.” So that a poor unfortunate 
Stranger, after having been declared guilty by the council of war, may 
linger in prison and not kuow the punishment which awaits him; the pre- 
sident of the council of war having the power of shooting him according 
to military law, or imprisoning him accordin 9. the civil law. Take an ex- 
ample:—suppose a sailor brought before the eetincil of war for striking th 

ate. The offence, in military law, is, death; in civil Jaw, a fine of twent 
shillings, or perhaps a month’s imepsontts 3 The poo: fier is feat to 
gaol, with the prospect of either beitig shot or fined. Gan t be permitted 
as against Englishmen? Never, . gen Bs eal or 
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The Ist of May next year will be the 10th ex ion of N 5 
on the great circle of the enamine Py AG i exp took place 
in 1798, and produced the works Of 110 manufacturers artists ; the 
second, in 1891, produced the works of 220; the third, in 1802, 540; the 
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ratio: ’ : 4 c M. Gomez Becerra, President of 
é, immediately took upon himsélf the formation of a new Cabinet. 
Finances are entrusted to M. Mendizabel. The Congress yesterday 
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Rome, May 6.—It is affirmed that an insurrection has broken out at Be- 
nevente, and that the delegate and authorities have been compelled to retire 
to the fortress. The news is said to have been received here four days ago, 
but nothing has transpired as to the motives of this movement, or the mea- 
sures adopted by the government. 

Turkey.—The following important letter from Constantinople confirms 
the anticipations entertained of the progress of the Servian question :— 
** CONSTANTINOPLE, May 4th.—Intelligence has just been received from 
Belgrade, that the Servian Government has at length submitted to the 
Porte. The prince consents to resign, and another election will, in all pro- 
bability, take place at Belgrade. The ministers, Patronowics and Wout- 
chisek, will repair immediately to Constantinople. This unexpected sub- 
mission has been caused by the certainty which the Servian Government 
had obtained, that they had no countenance or support to look forfrom 
France or England.” ee i ’ 

Another letter has also reached us dated a day earlier. It mentions one 
fact that is satisfactory. .Meerza Taka, the Fersian pleni otentiary, arrived 
at Erzeroum on the 18th of April, escorted b iewane of one hundred 
armed Persians, with a few field-pieces. Two Turkish regiments marched 
out of the town to meet the envoy. 

M. Boutenieff had left Constantinople for Brossa, on an excursion of plea- 
sure, but was expected to return in about a week, by which time the answer 
to his despatches in relation to Servian affairs would probably have arrived 
from St. Petersburgh. 

On the 2nd of this month the Bishop of Gibraltar administered the rite of 
confirmation in the Turkish capital to. twenty-one young persons of both 
Sexes, and on the previous Sunday thé Right Rey. Prelate preached in the 
chapel of the British Embassy. : : y 

Constantinople letters of the 3rd mention that Sarim, the Reis Effendi, 
was dismissed, and would be replaced by Rifaat, Envoy at Vienna. 

Khosrew’s accession to power was, according to the Augsburg Gazette, 


-prevente’ by Sir Stratford Canning and M. Bourquency, on the ground 


that he was too Russian. i . 

Fernanpo Po,—We learn by a letter from Liverpool that Fernando Po 
was taken possession of by the Spanish on the2ist of March last. A gentle- 
man who was present at the ceremony reports that the affair was conducted 
in a very friendly manner as regarded the European inhabitants, but that 
the natives were rather inclined to view the affair as an insult to their friends 
the British. No actual disturbance, however, took place. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mowpay. 

In reply to some observations from the Bishop of Exerer respecting the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bi, the. Lornp CHANCELLOR said he would make in- 
quiry as to the time the bill would be likely to continue in the House of 
Commons, with a view to make an arrangement go that the bill should not 
be brought before their lordships while the right rev. prelates on the bench 
of bishops were compelled to be absent from London in the execution of 
their diocesan duties.—Lord Brovauam then moved the third reading of . 
the Townshend Peerage Bill.—The Earl of Devon opposed the bill as an 
unprecedented stretch of Parliamentary power.—The bill was then read a 
third time and passed.—The Duke of ARGYLL asked what course the Go- 
vernment would take in consequence of the secession which had taken place 
in the Church of Scotland,—The Earl of ABERDEEN said he should act ac- 
cording to law.—The Marquis of CLANRICARDE drew the attention of their 
lordships to the recent transactions in Scinde, and asked whether the Go- 
vernment of this country had any information as to the intentions of the 
Indian government to make certain demands from the Ameers which might 
require the aid of an army; and also whether any demands were made by 
our envoy subsequent to the treaty or agreement entered into with the 
Ameers : whether, in fact, as soon as one series of démands were acceded to 
another series had not been made. He also wished to know if the territory 
of Scinde was to be annexed to the territory of the East India Company.— 
The Duke of WeLttnGron said that tle annexation of the territory de- 
pended upon mere rumour, With respect to the other questions, a desire . 
was expressed and a proposition made to alter the existing treaties with the 
Ameers. The negotiations terminated in treaties which were signed on the 
13th of February. On the following morning the political agent and his 
escort were treacherously attacked, and after an action of four hours were 
compelled to retire to their boats on the Indus, where they were fired upon 
and pursued. Sir C. Napier moved forward to their assistance, and a battle 
took place on the 17th of February, which led to the capture of the Ameers, 
their cannon, and the city of Hyderabad. When the accounts should arrive 
of all these transactions, he would readily give every information,—In reply 
to another question from the Marquis of CLanricarDe, the noble duke said 
that no instractions had been sent from this country relative to the occupa- 
tion of Scinde.—In reply to a question from Lord CAMPBELL, relative to the 
secession from the Scotch Church, the Karl of ABERDEEN said that the 
matter would of course receive consideration, but he could not say that any 
change whatever had taken place in the intentions of the Government.— 
Several bills on the table were forwarded a stage, and the house adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. : 
A great number of petitions from all parts of England and Wales were 
resented against the educational clauses of the Factories _kducation 
ill,—Lord Howick gave notice that on the first open day after Whitsuntide 
he would move resolutions in committee of the whole house preparatory to 
the introduction of a bill to repeal so much of the act of Jast year as imposed 
an export duty on coals. (Hear, hear.J—-Mr, C, Woop gave notice ofa 
motion for the first open day for a committee of the whole house to take 
into consideration the duty imposed on the import of foreign wool.—In 
reply to a question from Sir A. L. Hay, Sir J. Granam said he had re- 
ceived the answer of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to 
her Majesty’s letter, accompanied by an intimation that 93 endowed ministers 
and a number of guoad sacra ministers had seceded from the sAsembly. 
The Government would however act up to their recorded declarations, and 
be governed by their observation of the proceedings of the Assembly as 
to any remedial measures which they might propose to the legislature with 
a view to relieving the difficulties of the Church.—The adjourned debate 
on the Canada Corn Bill was then resumed by Mr. WopnHousE, 
who was opposed to such perpetual meddling with the Corn-law ques- 
tion, the only effect of which would be to discourage the British agri- 
culturist, and plunge the country into an awkward position at some 
future period.—Mr, E. Exice said that a tax on the food of the 
eople was the worst tax that could possibly be devised, and, in his opinion, 
ritish agriculture had nothing to fear from competition, He thought that 
in the year 1815 the questions of corn and currency might have been dealt 
with together, but that time was passed, and he trusted the standard of our 
currency was fixed for ever. The Canada Corn Bill he looked upon as a 
measure of free trade between England and Canada; and though he dis- 
liked some of the restrictions by which it was accompanied, he was yet wil- 
ling to take the bill as the first step to something better. He was convinced 
that one year’s experience of the operation of the bill would convince the 
opponents of free trade that their apprehensions from it were entirely 
groundless.—Mr. Trorrer supported the bill, being of Opinion that a 4s. 
duty would be more satisfactory than the sliding scale which had hitherto 
ruled the importations from Cenada.—Mr. S. O’Brien also supported the 
measure, not because of his confidence in the Government, for if his single 
vote would turn thei out of office, he feared he should not be able to resist 
the temptation of voting against the bill on that ground.—Mr. Buck said 
he could not vote for any measure baving a tendency to diminish still fur- 
ther the value of agricultural produce.—Sir C. Napier contended that the 
measure would prove wholly nugatory.—Lord SaNnpon thought that the bill 
would place the people of Canada on the same footing as British subjects 
and would be extremely beneficial to the colony.—Mr. HawEs contende: 
that there was no ground whatever for the alarm entertained by the agricul- 
turists at this measure, for it was absolutely protective, and could not lead 
to any extensive importation. It was, however, directly at variance with 
all sound commercial principles, and was likely to produce conflicting inte- 
rests in Canada, and a free trade strngele, such as now prevailed in this 
country.—Mr.:Da RBY. was opposed to the amendment moved by Mr. Labou- 
chere, while, on the other hand, he approved of the system of differential 
duties as part of our colonial system. He was disposed to give a qualified 
approval to the measure proposed by the Government, which would not, 
in his opinion, realise the expectations of the Anti-Corn-law League.— 
Mr. Hume would not support the amendment, because it was his desire 
to see Canada treated as if it were an English county by the fulfilment of 
the pledges held out to it. He was careless as to the imposition of the three- 
shilling duty, because it might hereafter be removed—perhaps in the 
course of next year, by which time he thought it probable that the country 
entlemen would havé come round to the principles of free trade.—Mr, 
é. Bruce said he had pledged himself to his constituents to oppose this 
measure, but the information he bad since received satisfied him that it 
was not a measure of free trade. ‘Two other reasons operated to induce 
him to support the bill—namely, to enable the Government to fulfil 
their pledges to Canada, and to maintain them in power, believing it 
to be of importance to the country that they should remain in office.—Mr. 
F. BARING said that if the faith of the country was pledged to this measure 
it ought to be passed, however bad it might be, for nothing could be worse 
than bad faith ina great and powerful country. The right hon, gentle- 
man contended at great length that Government had not acted with the 
perfect fairness they ought to have observed with respect to the measure.— 
It was said by Lord STanLey that there was no man of common sense 
why would not prefer the simplicity of a fixed duty to the complexity of the 
diag scale, and he would ask if the Government was prepared to carry 
out the principle? The present bill, if carried, would be so far effective as 
to bolster up the agricultural interest a Canad, and to that he was en- 
titely opposed, it being now upon all hands admitted that our present 
system oF Corn-laws could not last much longer.—Sir R, Peet contended 
that there was no precedent forsuch a course as that recommended by 
Mr. Labouchere, which, if agreed to, would be a direct affront to the 
colonial legislature; and if there was no such precedent they ought scarcely 
to make one towards a legislature called together under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances as those which led to the meeting of the Canadian legislature.— 
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confer on the public.—Lord Lyrretton advocated the second reading of 
the bill.—The Marquis of SaLisBery opposed the bill.—The Earl of Powis, 
in compliance with a suggestion from the Bishop of Exerer, withdrew the 
bill for the present session.—The Duke of WELLINGTON then informed 
Lord Powis, that in case he brought forward this bili again, it would be ne- 
cessary for him to have the royal assent to its introduction, 48 th? Queen 
bad issued Orders in Council for the carrying out of the act authorising the 
union of these sees.—Their lordships adjourned at twelve o’clock to Friday. 


if HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Turspay, 

Several private bills were advanced a siaye, and many petitions, principall 
against the amended educational clauses in the Factories Bill, were reabuped, 
—Mr. Hawes called the attention of the house to the long-agitated question 
of the Danish claims, and moved that an address should resented to her 
Majesty, praying that the demands of the claimants sh be te into 
consideration ; but as, after some conversation, the me ole decided to 
be informal, it was withdrawn.—Mr,. T. DuncomsBe then called the atten- 
tion of the house to the petition of the Rey. William Browne, chaplain 
to the Knutsford House of Correction, who was dismigsed from his office by 
the magistrates of Chester, after having given evidence vy i g 


It was impossible to say, because they adopted a fixed duty by this bill, that 
they were establishing the principle of a fixed duty in preference to that of 
the Blilfing scale, It was to ‘be remembered that in Canada they had no 
corn averages, and that it would, therefore, be impossible to carry out such 
a sliding écale in that country as was so easily adopted in this. It was of the 
greatest importance to conciliste the people of Canada, without whose good- 
will.and, affection that colony would prove to be the weakest point in the 
British empire. Those who were opposing the bill were acting, he feared, 
in the same spirit towards Canada as betrayed itself in the proposition for 
the extinction of the legislature of Jamaica.—Lord J. Russeuu said, he 
heard with considerable Pas the right bonourable baronet’s declaration, 
that Canada was one of the most dangerous parts of the empire.—Sir R. 
Peer said, “if not treated with cordial good feeling.”—Lord J. RussELL 
said, that, even qualified as the right honourable baronet had just qualified 
it, it was a most injudicious declaration, and one highly imprudent for a 
person in the position of the right honourable baronet to make. He denied 
that there was anything unconstitutional in agreeing to the amendment, or 
anything mortifying to her Majesty, however mortitying it might be to the 
right honourable baronet. It was only intimating to her Majesty the 
opinion of the House of Commons that a certain course of proceeding 
would not be advisable, although recommended by the right honourable ba- 
ronet and his colleagues, For his own part he had no objection to give to 
the Canadians the boon they required; but he would not have imposed upon 
them tae annexe condition of placing a three-shilling duty on the importa- 
tion of American grain into Canada, for he could easily conceive that such 
a duty might Kok very prejudicial to the consumer in Canada. The noble 
lord taunted the Government with their ill-success in endeavouring to keep 
most parts of the empire in a state of quietude, and referred to the condition 
of Scotland and Ireland as an exemplification of the mischievous effects of 
their courseof policy. With respect to the Corn-laws, he could not wonder 
that the agriculturists were slow to place unbounded confidence in the 
Government, for he had himself seen nothing but the most deceptive state- 
meots on the part of Ministers on that subject, and a shuffling from one 
principle to another, such as was sufficient to destroy the confidence of their 
aa friends altogether.—The gallery was then cleared for a division 
when the amendment was negatived by a majority of 344 to 156.—Lord 
Sranuty then said he would propose to go into committee, pro forma, to 
make some verbal alterations in the resolutions he intended to propose, and 
he would then move that on Friday they should be taken into consideration. 
—Sir J. GRawam wished to state that he would proceed with the Irish Arms 
Bill on Monday next.—Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL Sy ogee whether it was cer- 
tain that the Government would proceed with this bill on Monday? He 
expected several friends from [reland to oppose the measure, and it would be 
a great inconvenience to them to have it brought on so soon.—Sir J. Gra- 
HAM Said, there was no certainty about it; but it was the intention of the 
Government to bring it on on Monday, if they could get through these reso- 
lutions on Friday.—Lord CLEMENTs inquired whether it were the intention 
of Government to take up the Irish Arms Bill in Epsom week, and carry it 
through with Derby speed? (Laughter.)—The house then adjourned. 


’ HOUSE OF LORDS,—Turspay. 

After the presentation of several petitions, Lord BrouGHAM complained 
of the delay which occurred in getting on with the new House of Lords, 
and attributed it to jealousy on the part of the Commons, who were at 
present in possession of their Lordships’ old and very convenient House.— 
The Marquis of LansoowNne explained the cause of the stoppage of the 
work to be the non-arrival of certain stone, without which the architect 
could not proceed.—The Marquis of CLANRICARDE gave notice for Friday 
of a question relative to advances made by the Board of Works in Ireland.— 
The Earl of Powis moved the second reading of a bill for repealing the act 
by which the bishoprics of Bangor and St. Asaph were united into one see. 
He was impelled to undertake this bill by a sense of duty to the Church, 
and he was encouraged to proceed by the approbation of the two right rev. 
prejates who presided over those dioceses. It was an historical fact, that 
the proposition for the union of those sees and that for the creation of a 
bishopric at Mancbester were simultaneous, from which fact he inferred 
that the one measure was subsidiary to the other. Now, whatever objections 
— be entertained by others, he had no objection to adding another 
bishop to their lordships’ house, provided the creation of a bishopric should 
be deemed essential to the best interests of the vast population of Man- 
chester. Itmight not, however, be thought necessary or expedient that 
the bishop of a newly-erected bishopric should be called upon to exercise 
parliamentary duties; and he would suggest that the Bishop of Manchester 
should not have aseat in Parliament, but that he should succeed to the 
first vacancy in the sees of Durham, London, or Winchester. With respect 
to income, he would observe that if political expediency were objectionable, 
ecclesiastical expediency must bé more so. Instead, therefore, of applying 
the revenue of St. Asaph or Bangor to the endowment ofa bishopric at 
Manchester, he thought they might advantageously adopt the suggestion of 
Sir R. Peet, and anticipate Queeh Anne's bounty for that purpose, at least 
uotila vacancy should occur in the archbishopric of York, when there 
would be ample funds for that purpose. He also thought that the great 
revenues derived from Wales by Jesus College and other colleges at Uxford, 
and more than one English bishopric and the revenues of the sinecure 
rectories, which were to be carried to the general purposes of the Eccle- 
siastical Fund, might have been more properly appropriated to the mainte- 
nance of the Welsh bishopric. He objected also to exchanging the deanery 
of St. Asaph for one unsuitable both in locality and population. He 
felt best af the act for uniting the sees would never have passed 
if Lord J. Russell had retmaineli. at the Home-office. Without any 
regard to the difficulties a bishop had to encouuter in the pritcipality, they 
were about to imposé upon hitn double duties, which would be found totally 
incompatible with his pastoral functions. Hi8 great objection to the 
junction of the sees was, that it made communication between the bishop 
and his diocese tore inconvenient than it was at present. Another great 
objection was, that nearly the whole patronage was exclusively vested in the 
bishop. On tlie bie e en gic the act to be a most unconstitutional 
measure; but lié did fot propose totally to repedl it. He merely wished to 
repeal a clause of it which would fiot come into operation until the death of 
both of the present bishops. He hoped; therefore, that their lordships 
would listen to the general prayer of tlie Chitret and preserve to the princi- 
pality its ancient bishopries.—The Duke of WELLINGTON, after highly 
complimenting the noble lord on the manner in which he had advocated 
the measure, called attentivn to the fact that the object of the noble earl was 
to repeal an act of Parliament which had — recently passed both houses of 
Parliament, with scarcely any opposition. That measure originated with a 
commission, having for its object to increase the utility of the Church, and 
consisting of the dignitaries of the Church, the Lord Chancellor, and many 
distinguished statesmen. This commission, amongst other things, recom- 
mended the union of the bishoprics of Gloucester and Bristol, and of the 
roa of St. Asaph and Bangor, and the creation of a new bishopric at 
Manchester. The first recommendation was soon after carried into effect 
with the most beneficial result, and he entertained no doubt but the union 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, and the creation of a new bishopric at Manchester, 
would be similarly successful. The noble earl appeared to think the addi- 
tion of 4 twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth bishop to their lordships’ house 
would not be objectionable, but it was not so easy a matter as the noble earl 
might conceive to add another bishop to their lordships’ house, Public 
opinion was to be consulted, and the noble earl should remember that there 
were many persons in the kingdom who objected altogether to having 
bishops in Parliament. No doubt the measure would be attended with some 
inconveniences, but these would not be greater now than when the measure 
was originally carried. He was convinced that on the whole the measure 
which the noble earl wished to have repealed was accepted by the public as 
a proof of theveal desire of those with whom the measure origiuated to 
reform the imperfections and increase the utility of the Church. Under 
these circumstances he felt it to be bis duty to move as an amendment, that 
the bill betore their lordships should be read a second time that day six 
months.—The Bishop of BANGor said, that the Bishopof St. Asaph and him- 
Self had attended the commission to give their opinion as to the »propriety 
of the union of these sees. He disclaimed on their part any desire to inter- 
fere-with the principle of the act, or with any part of it now in operation, 
nor did. they object to the creation of a new bishopric; but they did think 
that there was no necessity for thé great evil which must ensue from the 
abolition of an ancient bishopric. He admitted that many persons objected 
to the bishops having seats in the House of Lords, but still these persons 
might not object, while they had seats there, to the addition of one more 
bishop. He thought the people of those dioceses had reason to complain of 
the manner in which their revenues were dealt with by the commision. He 
was himself misled upon the subject. The right reverend prelate argued at 
considerable length in support of the second reading of the bill.— 
‘The Karl.of Ripon supported the amendment.—The Arcbbishop of Can- 
TERBURY defended the commission, which had, in his opinion, Peed pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the Church,—The Bishop of SALIsBuRY sup- 
ported the second reading of the bill, and pointed out the collegiate church 
of Manchester as an ample source from {which sufficient funds for the en- 
dowment of the new bishopric could be derived without the destruction of 
any existing bishopric.—The Bishop of Lonpon said that the advantage of. 
haying a bishop in Manchester was so great, that he hoped nothing would 
induce their lordships to forego it, but, if this bill were to pass, the bishopric 
of Manchester would be gone; for, in one of the clauses of the bill it was 
now proposed to repeal, it was enacted, that upon the union of the sees the 
bishopric of Manchester should be created.—The Bisho) of Exerer sup- 
ported the bill, and contended for the necessity of a large addition to the 
episcopacy of the kingdom, though he could not admit the necessity of the 
whole of them having the privilege of seats in that house, In fact, at the 
present moment a great many bishops belonging to the integral portion of: 
the empire were unable to sit in that house, or else had the a, only 
fora single year.—The Bishop of Sr. Davip’s also supported the bill, and 
objected that the ae of Welsh poverty sbould be taken to supply 
the spiritual wants of wealthy Mancbester.—The Bishop of Lincoun op- 


The marine services of the country have in an. especial manner re- 
ceived the charitable regard of many of the meetings. On Tuesday, 
the 8th of May, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


had an encouraging meeting at the Hall of Commerce, C. Hindley, 
Esq., M, P., in the chair. It was numerously attended, and ad- 
dressed by Rev. G. Smith, Rev. J. P. Dobson, Rev. E. E. Adams 
from St. Petersburgh, Rev. J. Burnet, J. Payne, Esq., Rey. Mr. 
Morriss, Rear-Admiral Young, &c. 

_The Rev. Mr. Ferguson read the report, which stated that a larger 
measure of success had attended the labours of the society among 
seamen than during any former year. Hundreds of Bethel captains 
were now solemnly pledged to the cause, and both Bethel captains 
and Bethel ships were multiplying every year. The benefits of tract 
distribution were beyond dispute. On board ships, sailing to almost 
every port in the world, there were between 500 and 600 loan libraries. 
During the past year the day and Sunday-schools had been placed oh 
a more efficient plan of operation. In connection with the sailors’ 
chapel a Christian society had been formed, and nearly 200 seamen 
enrolled as communicants. The report detailed the society’s pro- 
ceedings at Newecastle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland, Scarborough, 
Mie y; North and South Shields, &c. The foreign operations were 
then brought under review, and illustrated the beneficial results 
accruing from the labours of the institution. 

_. The Naval Bible Society we have already noticed. To these have 
Since been added, meetings of the Destitute Sailor’s Asylum, the 
Sailor’s Home, and the Episcopal Floating Chapel Societies. In 
the success of these institutions we are bound, ag a maritime people, 
to feel the deepest interest; for though it be true that 
A little white angel who sits up aloft 
Will éver take care of poor Jack,” 
yet it 18 equally true that such aid must necessarily be rendered 
through hdman instrumentality. 
he ty ‘i Floating Church has béén brought so prominently 

before 5 é publié eyé in these and similar meetings, that we have 
préparéd two views, of the exterior and interior, for the gratification 
of our readers. It Appedts that this marine church was originally a 
sloop of war in the royal service, and known in the narrow seas by 
the very un-Christian name of Brazen, where she signalized herself in 
many desperate encounters. But now her “ battered hulk,” unfit 
for sea, has been quietly moored in the pool of London, to serve the 
peaceful uses of a Christian congregation. She has accommodation 
for about 500 persons, and is regularly attended by the inmates of 
the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum and Sailors’ Home, the Sailors’ 
Orphan Girls’ School, and by a changing multitude of sailors from 
“* off shore’ and ‘‘ afloat ’’ in the tiers of ships in the neighbour- 
hood. Boats are provided on Sundays at the Tower Stairs for the 
free passage of sailors or their connections who may wish to attend 
the ship service. The church contains a small organ, and the ser- 
vices, which are under the direct superintendence of the Bishop of 
London, are performed in a very suitable and efficient manner. 

Ireland has claimed a very large share of public attention; and, in 
proportion as the Popish character of the Repeal has manifested 
itself, it has increased in intensity. We have only room, however, 
for the meeting of 


THE IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
May 9th.—Finsbury Chapel.—C. Hindley, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 


The attendance, as usual, was very numerous, and the meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. T. Adkins, Rev. J. Blackburn, Rev. J. Sher- 
man, Rev. Dr. Morison, Rev. J. Burnet, Rev. W. Gawthorne, Rey. 
J. James, and T. M. Coombs, Esq. 

The Rev. G. Smith read the report, which gave a brief account of 
the labours of the agents, and an encouraging view of the stations 
occupied by them. These stations are formed in different parts of the 
country, some of them in districts in which the native Irish lan- 
guage is spoken. In these latter the efforts of the missionaries are 
especially acceptable. Reference was made to the labours of the 
Rey. J. Godkin, whose successful talents as a lecturer are well known 
and exclusively appreciated. The report alluded to the great lack of 
books universally found, and the intention of the committee to at- 
tempt the sale of useful and religious works, on a plan similar to 
that pursued by the colporteurs of France. The state of the funds 
was such a8 to demand the grateful acknowledgments of the com- 
mittee, and to awakéh confidence for the future. The report con- 
cluded with a powerful appeal to the friends of truth for larger con- 
tributions to enablé the committee during the ensuing year to carry 
out the more extensive operations contemplated. 

But perhaps the most exciting meeting of the season has been that 


of the , 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 


which was held on Thursday, May llth, at Exeter-hall, J. P. 
Plumptre, Esq., M.P.,in the chair. The moral destitution which 
is known to prevail in large districts of the metropolis, and the 
danger which it necessarily portends to the stability of the civil 
peace, tended to give it this additional interest. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rev. R. 
Young, Rev. W. Carus Wilson, W. Evans, Esq., M.P., Rev. Tho- 
mas Mortimer, Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Rev. Dr. Morison, 
Rev. David Drummond, Rev. John Cumming, Rev. J. Garwood, and 
Rev. R. Ainslie. ‘ 

The report contaified many deeply-interesting statements. It 
mentioned that a tract had been addressed to the policemen of Lon- 
don, and a copy given to every one of them, above 6000 in all. 
Each division of the force had also been provided with a library, 
thé expense being divided between this institution and the Religious 
Tract Society. The sociéty has now 82 missionaries employed, and 
in classifying the results of the yéar’s labours it appears that in cases 
of outward reformation of dishonest and intemperate versons the 
number is 486. _ Persons who had formerly made a profession of 
religion, but had lapsed into iniquity, 111 have been reclaimed. 
2898. children had beeti sent to different Sunday-schools. Tere 
had been 532 itstances of usefulness among the neglected 
poor in affliction aid déath, not one of whom had any other 
spititual instruction but from the missionaries. 1409 adults 
visited. had died, and 363 of these cases were truly hopeful. 
27,197 visits had been paid to the sick and dying. 8606 prayer 
meetings had been held in the houses of the poor, and 1268 
etvgt induced to attend public worship who had before neg- 
Page 411,824 tracts had been given away, 163 persons had been 
led; through the instrumentality ot the mission, to make 4 public 
profession of Christianity, in all 364,369 visits had been pdid by the 
missionariés. The receipts fot the year had been £6741 5s. 5d., 
being an increase on the previous year of £1202, the expeiiditure 
was £6092 12s. 9d.; an élderly feinalé in humble circumstances had 
put by a farthing a day and sent 365 as her contribution for the year, 
and the Tash-street Working Mens’ Association had paid ih £44 
towards the sipport of a missionary in St. Giles’s. 

It was forcibly put to the meeting that the important operations of 
the society must, when understood, commend themselves to the 
sympathy lad Support tot only of every Christian, but every patri- 
otic lover of his country, since it attaexs crime in its strong olds, 
and in thé getiuine spirit of love leads men to see the error of their 


elies them to understand the duty which they owe to 
ae | nth and to théir country. ‘I think,” said the 
; 


ist the governor 
of the prison before the Inspector of Prisons in the inquir tituted under 
the direction of Sir J. Graham, The right hon. baronet ‘ecommended 
the dismissal of the governor, but the governor was retained, and a resolu- 
tion agreed to that he had not lost the confidence of the ctipebee He 
therefore moved for a select committee to inquire into the conduct and 
management of the Knutsford House of Correction, and into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the dismissal of the Rev. William Browne, the 
late chaplain of the said House of Correction, and to report of all the cir- 
cumstances, and on the conduct of the heshire Magistrates, in res sting 
the wishes of Sir James Graham. Hé had no hesitation in saying thal 
the right hoi. baronet had acted most manfully throughout the affair.— 
Mr. T. Eaerron denied, as a magistrate of the county of Chester, 
that the governor of the anol possessed his confidence, and he re- 
gretted the course which lad been pursued by his brother magistrates, 
Admitting, however, that they had bas an error of judgment, mis- 
led by feelings of attachment for an old servant, yet a body of thirty-four 
gentlemen residing in, ahd well acquaitited with, the locality, must be better 
judges of all the circutistances than that house could possibly be, The 
chaplain attributed bis dismissal, td political motives, which was in effect a 
direct libel on the magistrates. Considering his conduct he thought he had 
been treated Peete 4 he should, therefore, oppose the motion.—Sir G. 
SrricKLaNp contenied for the absolute necessity of investigation.—Mr. 
Curreis felt satisfied that a strong case for inquiry had. been made out, to 
which no sufficient answer had been givén —Sir J. GRAHAM said that, 
though not favourable to erecting the honse into a tribunal for judging the 
conduct of magistrates, yet he wo ny Support the present motion if he 
thought it would have the effect of diselosing any concealed facts: He re- 
gretted that his recommendations had not been adopted by the magistrates, 
but he admitted that the dismissal of the chaplain had been agreed to by a 
large majority. He believed that it would be beneficial to the public if the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department were tou have a concurrent 
power with the magistrates in the dismissal of the officers of prisons, be- 
cause, as a responsible minister of the Crown, his exercise of that power 
would be open to question within the house.—Sir T. WiLpe thought that an 
overwhelming case for inquiry had been made out, but after what had fallen 
from the right hon. baronet, he would recommend the withdrawal of the 
motion,—After some further conversation, Mr, Duncombe withdrew his mo- 
tion, and the house soon after adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepwespay. 

Petitions on various subjects were presented.—In reply to a question put 
by Mr. 8. O’Brien, the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that the pre- 
sent movement of the troops in Ireland would entail no additional expense 
on the country; but should circumstances occur to render any extraordinary 
expense necessary, the Government would propose an additional estimate to 
meet it.—I[n answer to Mr. BLEwirr, Sir R, Pee stated that joint represen 
tations had been made by France, Russia, and England to the Government 
of Greece, to induce it to take steps for the reimbursement to this and the 
other countries of the sums they had respectively advanced, and for pro- 
viding in future for the regular payment of the interest on the loan. The 
representatives of the three Powers had distinct instructions, should their 
representations fail, to take the means they would think most effectual for 
the purpose of procuring the reimbursement of what had been paid, and of 
preventing the possibility of the same liability being incurred in fu- 
ture by the guaranteeing powers.—Mr. BLEwiTT gave notice, for an 
early day, to move a resoletion rendering it necessary that every bill 
containing the levying of money, whether for local or general pur- 
poses, should originate in a committee of the whole house.—On the 
motion of Mr. W. 8. O’Brien, a return of public money granted by 
Parliament to the British Museum, and also to any Scotch and Irish mu- 
seums, was ordered.—A committee consisting of Colonel Ruashbrooke, Mr. 
Waddington, Karl Jermyn, Lord Rendiesbam, and Sir James Flower, was 
appointed to search the Lords’ journals on the Sudbury Disfrancbisement 
Bill. —Sir GeorGce Grey moved the second reading of the Charitable Trusts 
Bill.—Sir R. Inoirs deprecated the application of funds estallished for the 
religious education of the Mb toany other ptitpose. He had considerable 
reluctance in consenting to tlie further it ress of the bill—The ATrroRNEY- 
Genera said he had for some tithe 4 latge medstire on the subject of cliari- 
table trusts under consideration; but it wa8 not iii $0 forward a state as to bé 
passed during the present session. —The Wi was witlhdrawn.—Mr. Ross 
moved the second reading of the Romati Catholic Oaths (Ireland) Bill.—Sir 
R. INGLIs opposed the bill, —The ATroRN eY-GENERAL for Ireland, thinking 
the oath had an unfair tendenhey to delay the polling of voters at the elections, 
felt bound not to refuse his assent to the bill.—The bill was read a second 
time.—The Pound-breach and Rescue Bill was read a second time.—Ad- 
journed at a quarter past seven. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.-—Tuurspay. 

Lord HorHam took the oaths and his seat for the East Riding of the 
county of York, the noble lord not having taken his seat since the general 
election, in consequence of ill health.—Several private bills were advanced a 
stage, and, as usual, an immense number of petitions were presented 
against the educational clauses of the Factories Bill.—In answer to 
a question from Mr. Repineton with regard to the grants of 
money to the Board of Public Works in Ireland, the CHANCELLOR 
of the EXCHEQUER acknowledged that the commissioners had charged, as 
loahs, the sum of £21,000, which should have veén given a8 grants, but that 
the money should be re-tranéferred.—In answer to a question from Lord 
Howick, Sit R. Peet said that, to-morrow (Friday) week, he should pro- 
pose that the house, on its rising, be adjourned till the Thursday rg gdte 3 
—Mr. Cukistié moved for leave to bring ina bill for the abolition of oaths 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and to extend education to 
to all those persons who are not members of the Church of England. He 
claimed for Dissenters and others exemption from all to which they could 
not subscribe for conscience sake.—The CuanceLtor of the Excueauer 
opposed the motion, on the ground that Dissenters already had all they 
desired, namely, a university of their own, which conferred degrees. He 
could not assent to the omission of religious duties in the venerable univer- 
sities of the country.—Sir R. Inglis, Lord Stanley, and Lord Sandon also 
posed the motion, which was supported by Mr. Gibson, Sir Henry W. Barrow, 
Lord J. Russell, Mr. Wyse, Mr, Roebuck, and others. The house having di- 
vided, the numbers were—For the motion, 105; against it, 1755 tig Note 70.— 
Mr. G. W. Woop moved for leave to bring in a bill to exempt iterary and 
scientific institutions from the Ber bps of municipal and parochial rates 
and taxes.—Mr. Wyse seconded the motion, after which it was agreed to.— 
Mr. T, DuncomBe’s motion, ah Fre the dispersion of a meeting at Hull, 
was deferred for a fortnight.—Sir R. Peet moved that the i tad preach 
before the house on the 29th instant.—The house then adjourned. 


_ HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. Vee yt 

Lord MoNTEAGLE gave notice of his intention on fie frat ae hited 
under the consideration of the house the question of the Irish spirit duties. 
—The Marquis of Lonpoxperry wished to know from ns ajésty’s 
Government whether it was true that Mr. O’Connéll and Mr, French had 
been Suspended from the magistracy for the part they had taken in the 
question of the repeal of the union.—The Duke of WELLINGTON oie there 
was every season to believe that such the case, Had the tioble lord 
given him notice of the question, he would have been enabled to have given 
a decided answer.—Lord MountcAsues then proceeded with his motion 
regarding the existing distress in Ireiand. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Faibay. 

A great number of eae having been presented, Mr. LANE Fox 
ave notice that after Whitsuntide h foe thove a resolution to the 
foliowihg effect: that it is inconsistefit with the shoe of the Re- 
formation that persons professing the an Catholic religion se 
be permitted to sit in. the British Parliament. (Great laughter.)— 
On the gs ot ee 4 lg hy : A aves Stee ced a ¥ ie 
mittee of the w ouse wu ie rm |, Mr. e 
chai—Lord J, RUSSRLE moved Ad auresdiieat to the Aes resolu 
which, after sotie discussion, was pu frotts cae and the how 
divided.—The numbers were—For the amen Pah j. Against it, 208: 
majority, 109. The atnentila tit was accordingly lost—The other resolii- 
tions were thén proceeded witli. 


MAY MEETINGS. 
The philaiith 8 thies of the nation have fever developed 
dike ve ener dt: iabee fisinbdiaté te ite] _ 
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TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL, STORE-STAEET, 
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houses, was inhabited by 500 families, of whose members 538 adults 
were unable to read; 239 children, from eight to fourteen years ©: 
age, unable to read, and who have never attended Sabbath or day- 
schools ; and 280 families unprovided with the Scriptures. Out of 
the whole number, comprehending upwards of 2000 souls, only four 
individuals attended any place of worship; and those.were Roman 
Catholics !”’ 
The last of the missionary meetings was held on May 13, when the 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


assembled in Finsbury Chapel.—Lord Morpeth in the chair. The 
meeting was addressed by C. Hindley, Esq., M.P.; Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan; Rev. T. Binney ; Rev. J. Burnet; Rev. T. Adkins; Rev. 
J.J. Freeman ; Rev. J. Hill; J. R. Mills, Esq. ; Rev. T. Smith. 

Rev. A, Wells read the report. It gave a concise history Of the 
society’s labours at its various stations in Canada, New Zealand, and 
South Australia, during the past year. Such had been the depressed 
state of the colonies, that considerable aid had been required by the 
missionaries from the parent society; there were, however, indica- 
tions of renewed prosperity, and it was therefore hoped that the 
demands during the succeeding year being decreased, fresh scenes of 
usefulness might be occupied. There had been a very serious decline 
in the amount of funds received, and had it not been for a legacy of 
£500 bequeathed by the late Mrs. James, of Birmingham, the institu- 
tion would have been £1000 in debt. 

In leaving the missionary societies for the year we would recom- 
mend them in the interim to devote a portion of their funds to the 
advancement of a knowledge of the geography of missions. The 
charitable sympathies of the public to be permanent must be definite 
and well-informed, but there is no subject on which it is so grossly 
ignoraot as the localities and geographical relations of missions. 

Meetings, dinners, and anniversary festivals of a vast number of 
societies for the relief of the physical ills of man have been held in 
various parts of the metropolis, but we have only room to 
notice one, 
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INTERIOR OF THE FLOATING CHURCH. 


THE INDIGENT BLIND VISITING SOCIETY, 


who held their anniversary on Tuesday, 16th, at the Music Hall, 
Store-street, Lord Ashley in the chair. The object of the society 
is to assist and ameliorate the condition of the blind poor resident 
in London and its vicinity—Ist, by providing them with Bibles and 
Testaments of the authorised version, without note or comment; 
2nd, with daily readers of the same; 3rd, with conductors to 
church; by recommending suitable objects to the blind asylum, 
and by affording temporal relief in necessitous cases. It ap- 
peared from the statement of the speakers that it has been calcu- 
lated there are upwards of four thousand blind persons in or near 
the vicinity of the metropolis, but not more than one hundred and 
twenty of that number are as yet, owing to the poverty of the 
society, brought within the sphere of its beneficent operations. The 
noble institution in St. George’s Fields for the education and support 
of the indigent blind received many grateful notices from the 
company. To quicken the charity of our friends we have had a view 
of it engraved; for, large as itis, and munificent as are its endow- 
ments and supporters, it is wholly inadequate to the wants of the 
sightless poor. 

The Temperance meetings have closed the week. The most 
important was that of 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE SOCIRTY. 

May 23rd.—Music Hall, Store-street.—Lord Teignmouth in the 
chair, in the absence of the Bishop of Norwich, who had 
been announced. 

The report stated that in 1832 the number of persons charged with 
drunkenness was 32,636, in 1842 it was 12,338, being a decrease of 
20,298. The decrease in the number of beer-shops in England and 
Wales, in 1843, as compared with the preceding year, was 2499, and 
8830 as compared with 1839. The total quantity of malt converted 
into liquor in all the distilleries of the kingdom, in 1840, was 3,947,000 
quarters, in 1841 it was 3,796,000 quarters, a decrease of 150,000 
quarters. The consumption of spirits, in 1830, was not so much, by 
5,000.000 gallons, as in 1820; and in 1840 the decrease, as compared 
with 1830, was 2,087,000 gallons. Illicit distillation has increased in 
Ireland : 143 persons had been charged with that crime in the three 
months ending January, 1842, and 1040 were similarly charged in the 
corresponding quarter of the present year. The principles of the 
society were progressing thronghout Europe. The receipts of the 
year amounted to only £473 18s. 6}d., and the expenditure to 
£451 3s. 2d, A debt was due by the society, amounting to £212 8s, 
The Rey. W. Rothery, Rev. Owen Clarke, and other ministers and 
gentlemen ‘made energetic appeals to the meeting upon the great 
principles of temperance, which were heartily responded to by tha 
assembly ; and, after a vote of thanke to the chairmain, and briefly 
acknowledged by him, the meeting separated, 
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TEMPERANCE FRSTIVAL AT READING. 


The first anniversary of the Berkshire Temperance {Association 
was celebrated on Tuesday week ; when Reading, the capital 
and centre of the county, and the spot fixed upon for the 
day’s proceedings, was a scene of unusual interest and excite- 
meiit. At nine o’clock the Rechabites, teetotallers, and their 
friends, poured in from the towns and villages of this and 
the adjacent counties. The famous ‘‘ Witney teetotal brass band,’ 
which had arrived the previous evening, met the visitors at the 
several entrances of the town, and ushered them into the first anni- 
versary of their association. While some were thus engaged in re- 
ceiving their friends others were finishing the preparations on the 
grouad, where the ladies, who had undertaken the superintendence 
of ths ‘* tea,”’ were tastefully decorating their tables. For the use of 
the a:sociation was set apart a field, about a mile and a quarter from 
the market-place ; and here was raised for the occasion an entirely new 
tent, about 180 feet in length and between 60 and 70 feet in width; 
and, had the weather proved more auspicious, the whole would have 
been a splendid entertainment. At the appointed hour, two o’clock, 
the procession was formed on the ground, and thence proceeded 
through the principal streets of the town, accompanied by three 
large teetotal brass bands, with many handsome and appropriate flags 
and banners. At hilf past four they returned to the; tent, 
where had arrived Josiah Hunt, Esg., of Bristol; John Hull, 


of Uxbridge; and the Rev. Jabez Burns, of London; the 
company, now amounting to more than two thousand, com- 
menced ‘‘tea.’’ Notwithstanding this vast concourse of visitors 
the arrangements were so complete as to prevent inconvenience 
or confusion. The Chairman, Benjamin Rotch, Esq., of Lowlands 
(barrister and chairman of the Middlesex board of magistrates), 
having arrived, the public meeting commenced ; and as the com- 
pany had by this time considerably increased in numbers, it 
was necessary to form two parties, it being found impossible for 
the speakers to be heard by the entire meeting. The portion held 
at the bottom of the tent was addressed by working men; the other, 
after a few remarks from the chairman, by John Hull, Esq., Josiah 
Hunt, Esq., and the Rev. Jabez Burns, who spoke eloquently at 
considerable length, and it is with regret that we are compelled, for 
want of space, to omit a lengthened report of their speeches.. One 
of the most interesting features of the meeting was the presentation 
of a handsome Parisian timepiece to the agent of the Association, 
Mr. John Faulkner, as a token of the esteem and respect in which 
he is held throughout the county, when the eloquence of the chair- 
man called forth one burst of acclamation, as did Mr. Faulkner in 
his feeling reply. The day passed off with oonsiderable éclat, and 
the meeting was adjourned until half-past six o’clock on the follow- 
ing evening in that place. 
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TH& TEA TENT. 


THE ISLEWORTI CHARITY SCHOOLS. 
In the year 1647 Mrs. Elizabeth Hill bequeathed her residence, 


the Town House of Isleworth, and certain lands at Langley, in | at Brentford End, to be taught by the master and matron. During ; north, and two on the south side. 


Buckinghamshire, for the purpose of educating the poor children of 
the parish of Isleworth ; and, in 1672, Mrs. Ann Oliver bequeathed 
various properties in Isleworth for the same purpose. The latter 
were sold, and the oe applied to the purchase of land at Orp- 
ngton, in Kent, The yearly rents of the above property were em- 


ployed to carry into effect the intention of these ladies ; and, until 
1715, the poor children assembled at the workhouse, then situated 


that year a master and mistress were appointed, the Town House 
was appropriated for their residence, and the schools were established 
there. At this time a foundation-deed was executed by the parish 
in the public vestry, stipulating that the schools should be conducted 
a g to the principles of the Church of England ; and, in order 


to carry more full 
the poor, a subscription 
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peration the object of giving instruction t 
b was entered into, feom which, and from sub” 
sequent donations, have arisen the resources from which the school® 
have been to the present time supported. In the year 1814 the na, 
tional system of education, as it is termed, was introduced into thes 

schools, and a large sum of money expended in enlarging the rooms? 
but the original building was so old, inconvenient, and unsafe, tha 

in 1840 it was found indispensably necessary to pull it down, and th 

present building was erected in the following year from a plan b 

Mr. C, F. Maltby, selected from a variety of others. It stands o@ 
the site of the original building in Isleworth-square, to which it 
forms a handsome ornament. The management of the school$ 
(which contain 100 boys and 60 girls, many of whom are clothed out 
of the funds) is vested in trustees resident in the parish; the vicat 
and parochial officers for the time being are trustees ex officio, Mr- 
and Mrs. Winkworth are the present master and mistress, having 
lately succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Adams, who held the situation 
about 28 years. The Right Hon. Lord Prudhoe presented the 
trustees with an excellent clock for the turret of these schools on 
9 i of his marriage with the Lady E. Grosvenor, August 

, 1842, 
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THE ISLEWORTH CHARITY SCHOOLS, 


The new school is of Gothic character, built of brick, with Bath 
stone mouldings, and contains a boys’ school-room, 40 feet by 20 
feet; a girls’ school-room, 30 feet by 20 feet, with coned eeili ; 
a committee-room, 18 feet 6 inenes by 12 feet 6 inches; re- 
tiring rooms for the master and mistress, and storeroom. The lower 
part is formed with cloisters, and comprises play-grounds for boys 
and girls, washing-rooms, &c. There is also an engine-house at- 
tached to the building. The cost, exclusive of fittings, amounted to 
the sum of £1242 6s. 7d. 

Isleworth is a remarkably salubrious place, and its situation on the 
banks of the Thames renders it agreeable and lively. The vicinity is 
picturesque and diversified, and it is within a short distance of the 
most popular resorts of the Londoners, many of whom prefer its 
comparative retirement to the more crowded neighbourhoods of 
Richmond and Hampton Court, &c. The derivation of the name 
of the village is uncertain. In Doomsday itis called Gistelesworde ; 
in subsequent records Yhistleworth, Istelworth, and Islleworth. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth it was called Thistleworth; but, for 
above a century, it has been uniformly spelt Isleworth. It is a word 
of three syllables—J-sle-worth—not, as some pronounce it, Isle- 
worth; or, as it is sometimes vulgarly called, Islesworth. The Duke 
of Northumberland is lord of the manor; and his magnificent resi- 
dence, Syon House, stands near the Thames, a short distance from 
Isleworth Church. Both structures are well known to the lovers of 
Thames scenery. 


Curious IF TRUE.—A NON-INTRUSION OMEN.—The Edinburgh Witness 
has the following :— “‘ The morning levee of the Lord Commissioner had been 
marked by an incident of a somewhat extraordinary nature, and which his 
tory, though in these days little disposed to mark prodigies and omens, will 
scarce fail to record. The crowd in the chamber of presence was very great, 
and there was, we believe, a considerable degree of confusion and pressure 
in consequence. Suddenly—whether brushed by some passer-by, jostled 
rudely aside, or merely affected by the tremor of the floor commur ed to 
the partitioning-—a large portrait of William IIL, that had held its place in 
Holyrood for nearly a century and a half, dropped heavily from the walls. 
. E dacke exclaimed a voice from the crowd— there goes the Revolution Set- 
tlement! 


THE CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS.—No. XXXI. 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


. | = 


This plain but interesting structure has just been completed from 
the designs of Mr. B. Ferrey, who, in his treatment of the building, 
has shown much discretion in not attempting too much, but endea- 
vouring to produce effect rather by form than by decoration. He 
has, accordingly, omitted the usual appendage of a steeple or tower, 
and contenting himself with placing a small bell-turret over the 
gable of the west end, has compensated for the plainness of the de- 
sign in other respects by variety of outline. The situation is on a 
very confined piece of ground near the Old Kent-road, which allow 
of no approach being made to the church on the west side, and, 
accordingly, that end of the building is to be left quite plain, as it 
cannot be viewed at all from any public road. The east end, on the 
contrary, comes into view at the termination of Clarence-street, 
which it faces in a direct line. The style adopted is early English, 
with high pitched roof and gable, and the plan (85 feet in length in- 
mrnoiie) cruciform ; owing to which, and to the transepts being 
poe lower than the body of the church, considerable variety is 
given to the whole exterior. There are three entrances, one on the 
The whole is of brickwork, with 
stone dressings, except the east end, which is faced with flint-work 
similar to that of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. The church will con- 
tain seats for 1200 persons, and its cost has been estimated at about 
pc Tt will very shortly be consecrated, and opened for divine 
service, 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 


[ Sunpay, May 28.—Sunday after Ascension. 
Mon pay, 29.—Restoration of King Charles IT., 1660. 
Tuespay, 30.—Voltaire died, 1778. 
Wepwespay, 31.— 
Tuuaspay, June 1.—Earl Howe's victory, 1794. 
Fripay, 2 —Riots in London, 1780. 
Sarurpay, 3.—Harvey died, 1655. 


HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE MAY 26. 
Morning..........0 minutes after 12 | Evening........ 13 minutes after 12. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ E. A. G.” shall be answered in our next. 

“J. H.,” Mile-end.—The back numbers may be had of any newsman, or at 

ur office, 198, Strand. 

“ Balaac.”—Lan he furnish what he mentions ? and we will gladly remu- 
nerate him. 

“A, B,” St. George's East.—We do not reply to unpaid letters. 

“A Veteran of Rank” is thanked for his kind offer, but the subject is not 
adapted for pictorial representation. An Index will be given with the 
half-yearly volume. 

“ H.,” Berkeley-square, suggests that the funds of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety might be increased by letting out pleasure-boats on the Serpentine in 
Hyde Park, 

“(A Foreigner,’ Manchester.—The discharge depends upon the terms of 
agreement, 

“A Subscriber,” Ashburton, is liable for both houses. 

“P. R.,” Esher.—Address, House of Lords. We do not know the truth of 
the statement referred to. 

“C. P. 8.,” Ryde.—Under consideration. 

“Reading £100 Sweepstakes.’—Thanks for the sketch, which, however, 
arrived too late, 

“G. S.,” Great Berkhamstead.—Thanks for the ticket, but we cannot 


attend, 

“W. Wedlake.”—We think about fifty. 

“J. M.,” Crawford-street, should consult some respectable practitioner it 
impediments of speech. A work has lately been ublished entitled the 
Stammerer’s Uand- Book.” 

“ Inquirer.”’—Sir J. 8. Copley, the present Lord Lyndhurst. 

“W. P.,” Bodmin.—We do nut know Prince Albert's surname. The young 
fe will retain his mother's name, 
7 ae Sor the suggestion on the Archimedian screw, by which we may 

‘ofit anon, 

po The grand stand at Ascot was built in 1839. We believe the two 
Sloors and roof will accommodate about 4000 persons. 

“P. D.”—Thanks. His letter has been forwarded to the printer. 

“ Philo,” Uxbridge.—He is allowed to deduct expenses. By the way, the 
Income-lax affects comparatively few authors. 

“ E. B.,” Axminster, “Lhomas,’ and “ A Subscriber far north.”— Great 
parliamentary interest is required to obtain even a low-salaried situation 
under Government. 

“ Musa.”—To reply to his question would be to intrude upon individual 
privacy. A letter addressed to the publisher of the works of either of the 
rg de named, would, doubtless, reach him. 

“G."—The only picture by Turner praised by us is his Walhalla, and that 
in comparison with his former works. 

“* An Admiring Subscriber,” Enfield.—We think the public generally hold 
the imitations in as much contempt as does our correspondent, and for this 
reason we avoid noticing them. 

The Queen Dowager’s residences are Marlborough House, Pail-mall, and 
Bushey Park. 

“8, Rakowski,” Manchester.—We fear his volume has been mislaid, 

“J.W.,” Lostwithiel.—The subject shall appear as soon as we have space. 

“* R. Small.” —We think the charge is correct. 

“R. S."—The view at Thurcaston shall appear. 

The archery paragraph did not reach us in time. 

“8. C.,” Ciiston, Bristol.—Thanks for the suggestion, 


hear again. 

The sapreenny of the Blind Girl shall appear. 

“W. B.”—Thanks for the view, which shall be inserted. 

An engraving of the new Screen at Grosvenor House in our neat. 

“ BL —* The Cachette” is not suited for our paper. 

Inetigible:—'‘ On Friendship, Anon.;" “Spring, M. E. B.;” “ Lines, by 
O.C. ;” * Acrostic, H. D.;” * Sigma.” 

“ Alpha.” —The number of temporal peers is 418. 

The correspondent who inquires as to the authorship of the “ History of 
re! Pies War” ww referred to our paper of April 15th, No. 50, 
p. 255. 

“A Namesake” is thanked fap his communication, which is not quite 
adapted to the taste of our English readers. Perhaps some future ilius- 
trated sketch might be of value to us. 

Her Majesty's physicians are Sir H. Halford, Bart., M.D.; Sir'C. M. 
Clarke, Bart., M.D. ; physician in ordinary, Nir David Davies. 

om PRP: P,,” a little girl in Liverpool, wishes the \LLUSTRATED LONDON 
News “many happy returns of the day,” and so does her friend who 
takes in the paper. Jt would indeed be a pity if those who minister so 
successfully and so indefatigabty to the amusement of the public should 
not in return receive so small a meed as their grateful approbation.— 
Liverpool, May 20th. 

Cuess.—"‘ Savio” and “C, M.—tt” have been received, with thanks for 
the contributions. 

Several Chess correspondents will be answered next week. We have taken 
precautions that no errors in the printing will again occur. 


Our readers will see that the Novel is.continued in one of the Supple- 
ments to the present number. 


Care should be taken in cutting the supplemental sheet before folding. 
Part XI. is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


«dD 


We shall be glad to 


Norics to Sunscnisens.—We are constantly receiving communications from sub- 
scribers which ought to be addressed to the persons who supply the paper. Many of these 
communications contain complaints about the non-arrival of the paper; others requestin, 
back numbers to be sent, to complete the volume, &c., &c. It would save ourselve. an 
subscribers much trouble if they would observe the envelope in which their paper is 
inclosed; in most cases the address of the person who supplies them is printed upon it. 
In every case when a number is spoiled or lost the same may be obtained by remitting to us 
six postage-stamps. ‘I'o preserve the pipe: quite clean and fit for binding we urgently 
solicit our subscribers to procure the Portfolio, which may be had through any bookseller 
or news-agent, price 4s., made expressly forthe Intustaaren Lonpon News, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1843, 


The state of Ireland has lately been such as to excite the 
liveliest regret and apprehensions in the breast of every well- 
wisher to the harmony and repose of that interesting portion 
of our Sovereign's dominions, as well as of every one who de- 
sires to see the strength and stability ofthe united empire un- 
impaired. Discord and dissension raging where tranquillity 
and concord lately prevailed, the minds of men agitated and 
disturbed by vague forebodings of coming evil; the calm 
course of improvement arrested, and the capital which so 
lately flowed so plenteously over the land, diffusing its boun- 
ties through a thousand channels, and sending abundance into 
the remotest corners of the land, now locked up from us, as if 
the armed hand of rebellion was devastating the fair face of 
the Ise of Saints; that peace threatened which was lately so 
profound, and the frightful shadows of civil war blackening 
the distant horizon. Such is the peculiar position, not over- 
charged, which itis now our duty to place before our readers 
in its frightful verity. Those who doubt the depth and reality 
of the evils which distract Ireland require to be informed that 
Government engineers have lately been inspecting the state of 
the fortresses, and ascertaining the extent of the military means 
and resources at the disposal of the state, as if the times of ‘98 
were again appronebing, and the country was about to be 
plunged into the miseries of a protracted civil contest. 

_ The causes of these evils lie deep, and cry aloud for speedy 
investigation and immediate removal. Never was subject 
more worthy the attention of the statesman; never was there 
a time which more required the gentle yet searching applica- 
tion of the probing hand of cautious amelioration. ‘I'wo years 
ago, when the administration of Irish affairs was committed 
to the hands of Lord Eliot, a man who had gained well-de- 
served laurels by his labours in the cause of humanity, and 
rendered service to the state b 


¢ ¢ t the negociation of the conyen- 
tion which bears his name, by whiott toa howors of the Spa- 
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nish war were allayed, and its cruelties mitigated, the prospect 
for Ireland seemed bright and beautiful. Men expected that 
a period was at length to be put to the strife and tumult to 
Shich Ireland had fing been a prey; that she was for the fu- 
ture to advance with a giant’s Fi? and strength in the ca- 
reer of improvement, and that the golden days which she en- 
joyed under the sway of her own indigenous princes, so famed 
in song, were to return. That these hopes have been disap- 
pointed, and the seemingly clear vista of the future was clouded, 
we have already told our readers. ae : 

We do not lay all the blame and responsibility of this un- 
happy change at the door of the Government, yet it would 
require greater trust than we have ever put in statesmen, and 
a greater share of credulity than is generally retained by those 
d # have closely and carefully watched the current_of public 
affairs, to acquit them of all culpability. Of the Poor Law, 
and the discontents which its administration has excited, we 
have already spoken at large in former numbers. Of the pro- 
vocation which has been offered to the Repeal agitation, b 
the misapplication of patronage, much might also be said. 
But these topics of grievance are light indeed compared with 
the more serious grounds of complaint presented by the total 
absence of all encouragement for the public works which are 
rendered so necessary by the peculiar circumstances of lre- 
land. What progress, we ask, has been made in offering 
to her the benefits of that improved system of communica- 
tion, the offspring of our own days, which is now so rapidly 
changing the face of the world around us? What steps have 
been taken for the construction of the harbours which the 
increasing commerce of the country demands, or for deepening 
the channels and improving the navigation of those rivers 
which a beneficent policy would soon cover with ships bearing 
the treasures of the East and the West to enrich that long- 
suffering population, whom neglect or misgovernment has 
stricken with poverty, in the midst of a land which nature 
seems to have destined, in the Scriptural phrase, to flow with 
milk and honey, to be the granary and storehouse of Western 
Europe? Then there is the deadening influence of the 
modern system of centralisation, which has removed many of 
her domestic institutions to the metropolis of Britain, and 
deprived her of the public services of those who best know the 
wants and wishes of her people. Never, perhaps, has this 
evil been more fatally felt than in the removal of the 
Excise Board, and the consequent stringent regulations 
which this arrangement has drawn with it. The import- 
ance of this matter will be appreciated by those who 
reflect, that almost the only manufacture which time or 
tyranny has preserved in Ireland—we mean that of her distil- 
leries—falls directly under the cognizance of this want of ad- 
ministration. New impeniment have been thrown in the way 
of those engaged in this traffic, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, persecutions have increased ; while the stimulus given 
to the spirit of malevolence and ayarice has received a fearful 
increase of force by the measure which shares the spoils of legal 
powers between the Government and the informer. ‘These are 
points which demand instant consideration ; and natless urgent 
is the necessity of a remedy for illicit distillation, so frightfully 
increased by the financial policy of last year, which imposed a 
large increase of the duty on spirits. Circumstances have 
shown that this was a complete miscalculation, and that the 
miserable amount which the Treasury has received is no com- 
pensation for inconveniences to the legal trader, as well as for 
the increase of general insecurity and turbulence which has 
resulted. There must be some gross ignorance or inattention 
in the heads of departments, when a gun-brig could be com- 
missioned to watch the coast for the suppression of smuggling, 
which, as everybody knows, is carried on in the interior. What 
could Colonel Brereton and the heads of the revenue police be 
about? And what exquisite administrative talent was shown 
by the loquacious Chairman of the Board of Excise, who closed 
the treasury to the appeals of the [rish distillers, in order to 
bring the trade more completely within the grasp of his own 
official harpies, and gain a more extensive field fur the exer- 
cise of his own peculiar power of mismanagement! Strange 
specimens these of the talent for business from which so much 
was expected in the new Government ! 


THE COURT AND HAUT TON. 


Craremont.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the ladies and gentlemen 
of the royal suite, and the royal household, attended divine service on Sun- 
day morning at Claremont. The Hon. and Rev. Charles Courtenay, do- 
mestic chapiain, officiated. On Monday morni.g the Queen and Prince 
Albert walked in the royal park, and in the afternoon took a drive in an 
open pony carriage. Sir Robert and Lady Gardiner had the honour orf 
joining the royal circle at dinner. On Tuesday his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert rode out on horseback. Sir Frederick Stovin was expected to arrive 
at Claremont to succeed Sir Robert Otway as Groom in Waiting on her 
Majesty. 

Tur QuEEN’s Birtapay.—At an early hour on Wednesday morning 
the band of the 1st Regimeut of Life Guards, which bad arrived at Esher 
from town on the preceding evening, proceeded to Claremont, and per- 
formed a serenade under the windows of the mansion, concluding the per- 
formance. about eight o’clock, with ‘God save the Queen.” er Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent arrived at Claremont in a carriage and four 


from town, at half-past one o’clock, and lunched with her Majesty and_ 


Prince Albert. ‘he Maids of Honour in Waiting, the Hon. Misses Stanley 
and Hamilton, arrived shortly afterwards at Claremont from town. Soon 
after four o’clock the illustrious party left Claremont for a drive, her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert in a pony phaeton; her Royal Highness the Dueh 
of Kent and the Maids of Honour in an open carriage and four; and the 
gentiemen of the party, the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord in Waiting, Colone 
the Hon. Charies Grey and Colonel Wylde, the Equerries in Waiting, On 
horseback. ‘The royal dimmer party at Claremont consisted of her 
Highness the Duchess of Kent; the Lady in Waiting, the Countess of Dun- 
more; the Dowager Lady Lyttelton; tue Maids of Honour in Waiting; the 
Marquis of Exeter, the Hari of Liverpool, the Earl Delawarr, the Kurl of 
Jersey, Baron Stockmar, Sir Henry Wheatley, Sir Robert and Lady Gar- 
diner, the two Misses Gardiner, the Lord in Waiting, the Groom in Wait- 
ing, Captain Francis Seymour, the Equerry in bie, & the Queen, the 
Equerry in Waiting on Prince Albert, and the Maste ot the Household. 
Tue day was observed at Ksher with the usual demonstrations of rejoicing. 
The Queen attained her 24th year on Wednesday—and may she have 
many, many happy réturns of the day! In houour of 
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ALMaAcK’s.—On Wednesday night the splendid ball-room of Almack’s 

was thronged by a bi: distinguished assemblage of the le 
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in town, and, in edantive, his Royal Highness Prince George yo daet ied 
and his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar honoured the ball 
by their presence. ‘The visit of these illustrious young Princes was most unex- 
ted, and their attendance seemed to infuse more than ordinary pleasure 
in the ball-room. Collinet’s band occupied the orchestra. E 

Hus Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has been eg rath pleased 
to accept the office of President of the Royal Highland School Society, tor- 

merly held by his late illustrious relative, the Duke of Sussex. . 
Earl ana, Countess of Shrewsbury had the honour of a private 
sndlence with her Majesty Queen Adelaide, on Tuesday, at Marlborough 

use. , 


Liwewranus Dearu or THE Hon. Lapy CoLyvitis.—This lamented 
lady came to her death in the following most distressing manner :—About 
three o’clock in the afternoon of Friaay week, Lady Colyille was about to 
seal a note which she was writing ata low table, near an open window, in 
her boudoir, Her servant haying placed a lighted candle on the table, her 
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ladyship, perceiving that the air from the window was likely to’ extinguish 
the candle, put it on the ground beside her. The servant had scarcely 
reached the bottom of the stairs before the screams of her mistress for as- 
sistance were heard, and her ladyship had reached the top of the front stairs 
before her danghters and domestics could come to her aid. By this time 
the poor oo entire person was enveloped in flames, which were promptly 
extinguished, Drs. Guthrie and Evans were quickly in attendance, but 
such was the fearful extent of the injuries received, that, after passing 2 
restless night, she was released from her sufferings at an early bour 
on Saturday morning. . Her ladyship had not survived her husbaud quite 
two mouths. 

DEATH OF THE DowaGER VISCOUNTESS ANSON.—We have to announce 
the death of the Viscountess Anson, who expired at her residence in Har- 
ley-street, on Wednesday morning, after a short illness. Her ladyship was 
third and youngest daughter of the late Earl of Leicester (Mr. Coke, of 
pokeam, by his first marriage with Jane, sister of the late Lord Sher- 

rne. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


CamBRIpDGE Execrion CommittTre.—This protracted case closed at 
three o'clock on Thursday, after an able reply on the part of the sitting 
member by his learned counsel, Mr. Austin. ‘Lhe committeethen adjourned 
until Friday to consider their report. go 


SPITALFIELDs ScHoon or DesianN.—On Tuesday took place, in Crosby 
Hall, Bishopgate-street, the annual distribution of prizes to the more 
successful pupils in the Spitalfields Schoot of Design. ‘That gratilying 
duty was performed by Lord Robert Grosvenor, The Chairman, in pre- 
senting the prizes, very satistactirily and appropriately dweit on the 
merits of the students, and of the advantages that must ensue in the im- 
provement of our manufactures by the existence of this Institution. 

On Tuesday, at two o’clock, a deputation from the Metropolitan Improve- 
ment Society, consisting of Lord Rubert Grosyenor, Mr. W. K. Hickson, 
Mr. C. Fowler, Mr, G. Godwin, and.Mr. H. Austin, had an interview with 
the commissioners for improving the communications of the metrupolis, in 
Whitehall-place. The object of the deputation was a new line of roadway, 
partly running along an embankment on the north side of the Thames, to 
connect the great Essex road with the westendof London. A plan showing 
the projected line was submitted to the commissioners. 

THE NEXT MAILS FOR INDIA.—The following notices have been put 
up at the General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and at the several 
branch offices in Lombard-street, Charing-cross, Uld Cavendish-street, and 
Blackman-street, Borough:—‘‘'fhe next mails for Malta, Greece, the 
Ionian Islands, Egypt, and India, ria Falmouth, will be despatched hence 
(General Post-office) oa Wednesday, the 3lst instant.”—‘ The next mail for 
India, &c., via Marseilles, will be despatched hence (General Post-office) 
on Monday, the 5th of Junenext.” 

ScppeN DeatH oF Mr. FrepERIcK TyYRRELL.~We regret to an- 
nounce the sudden death of thisable and eminent surgeon, which took 
prece on Tuesday at the Auction Mart, Bartholomew-lane. The sale of the 
reehold of Mr. Tyrrell’s country residence, calied East-lodge, situate at 
Acton, Middlesex, of which Mr. Tyrrell held the lease, was advertised to 
take place by Mr. George Robins, and Mr. ‘Tyrrell intended to become the 
purchaser. About half-past two o’clock Mr. ‘Tyrrell, who bad been visiting 
a patientin South-street, Finsbury, entered the sale-room and gave some 
instructions to a gentlemen whom he had deputed to bid for the property. 
While he was conversing with his friend ina most cheerful manner, he was 
suddenly attacked with illness and left the room. He had scarcely reached 
the door whey he was observed to. stagger, and in attempting to lay hold 
| the bannisters he fell. Seyeral persons, and among others the porter 
of the Mart, raised him fro e gro tha, nd messengers were sent 
in all directions for medic: » but long before any of the faculty 
arrived Mr, Tyrrell was no more. He lived not more than two minutes. 

The seyenth anniversary < ey of the Metropolitan Free Hospital was 
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given on ‘Tuesday at the Free! fon's ‘Tavern, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge in the chair. ly 300 gentlemen sat down to a most excel- 
lent entertamment. Mr. Chance, the honorary secretary, read the report of 
the institution, by which it appeared that the principle upon which the hos- 
pital was tounded was that of affording gratuitous reliet, medical and sur- 
gical, to poor sick applicants of every creed and clime, without requiring 
irom them letters of recommendation, or any other introduction than sick- 
ness and poverty. If vies opened in May, 1836, and since that period it had 
afforded gratuitous lief to upwards of 50,000 poor persons. The subscrip- 
tions announced ling the evening amounted to upwards of £400. 

TRINITY ‘TERM.—Thursday being the first day of Trinity Term, the 
Lord Chancellor and the judges proceeded to Westininster-hali, and opened 
their respective courts at ten oclock. ‘the ancient practice of meeeting 
at the Lord Chancellor’s house on the morning of the first day of every 
term having been abandoned as regards ‘Irinity and Hilary Terms, 
ic’ will only be observed in future on the first day of Michaelmas and 
Easter Terms. , He 

ImporTANT FLAW IN THE GuinpING Act.—According to the Grind; 
ing Act, by putting certain stated quantities of flour or biscuits into bond, — 
certain quantities of foreign wheat may be taken into ‘consumption free 
ot duty ; but the Act does not state that this flour so put into bond shou. f 
be of British manufacture, or the produce of British agriculture. In cor ~- 
sequence of this omission, duty-paid American flour may be. put in o. 
bond, and a corresponding quantity. of foreign wheat taken into co i- 
sumption free of eo ,! . 

On Wednesday a Court of Directors was held at the East India Hou' e,’ 
when it was resolved, that, in referenceto the present state of the Council of 
India, the term of Mr. William Wilberforce Bird’s tenure ot bis seat ther in 
be extended for one year beyond the prescribed period, and it was aiso- 
resolved that Mr. Frederick Millett be appoinied a proyisional member of. 
the Council of India. : > M 

We understand that the Earl of Dalhousie has been appointed \ ice 
President to the Board of ‘Trade. 


ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES. 


ExTRAORDINARY AccIDENT.—A dreadfal and melancboly accident’ oc- - 
curred on board the Caledonia steam-ship, Captain Cheesman, on her last. 
passage trom Hamburg to London, to a lad named William Butcher, It 
appears that the unfortunate youth had been sent up to the foretopmast- _ 
head on some duty, when, unfortunately, he let go lis bold and fell, in his 
descent passing through one of the fore skylights and completely through 
the works of the engine on to the floor of the engine-room, it was then ais- 
covered that he hau received an extensive fracture of the skull, and that 
several of his ribs were broken, besides contusions in various paris of the 
body, one of which, of a dangerous nature, is on the throat. But slight 
hopes are entertained of his ulumate recovery. 

RKaiILWway ACCLIDENT.—An accident, which we regret to say was accom- 
panied with loss of life, occurred last week on the Glasgow and Ayrshire 
Railway, at the junction of the Kilmarnock and Ayr branches. When the 
late train from Kilmarnock Wad nearly arrived at the junction, one of the 
guards, named James Jack, in attempting to uncouple the carriages which 
were to proceed to Ayr from those going to Glasgow, lost his hola and fell 
‘in betwixt the carriages, two of which passed over his body, killing him on 
the spot. ‘There was a medical genilewan in the train from Ayr, who ex- 
mined the body, but found life was extinct. ; a 
RING AcTs OF INCENDIARISM —Monday’s Government Police Gazette 
the offer of a reward of #150 for the discuvery of the incendiary or 
who, on the night of the lst inst., set fire to a stack of hay, 
yu the estate of the Kight Hon. the Burl of Albemarle, at Quidden- 
“the county of Norfolk, by which it was wholly destroyed. Also a 
Or for the oiscovery of the persons who, on the night of the 


4, 1m 
Oth , 6b fire to certain buildings at Barningham, in the county of 
Foik the property of ‘‘bomas ‘Thornhill, Esq., which were totally de- 
al, together with a quantity of corn and instruments of iusbandry con- 

ere x Likewise information that, on the night of the 13th inst., a 
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Iam Hoskins, the mate Sf a @ 
1 Matthew Holland, was dros at the same time; aud 
er”? ) pec yy a coroner’s jury, and Hoskins 
APE.—On tt, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Mr. H. Beverly, formerly the lessee of the Koyal Victoria Tbeatre, and at 
present engaged at the Marylebone Lheatre, was stepping into an omnibus 
at Charing-cross, for the purpose of paar 8 to the Marylebone Theatre, 
when the horses suddenly moved on, and Mr, Beveriey was thrown into the 
road. Betore be could recover himself a coal waggon, not laden, 
and the two near wheels went over both legs, leaving the other part of bis 
body unburt; his legs, however, were severely bruised and lacerated, 
though nat.broken, but the injuries he received were so great as vo render 
it necessary that he should be conveyed to his residence, where he has e 
been under medical treatment, and it has been found that, although severely: 
injured, there is at present no danger 40 be apprehended. Rarer a 
FATAL ACCIDENT.—Un Weduesday an accideut occurred in the dock-.. 


lwich, which was attended with fatal co: ences. Ita 
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consequence a far greater number of police were sent in than would have 
otherwise attended; besides, a couple of companies of the gallant 45th Re- 
giment were harassed by an useless march trom remote barracks. If the 
affidavit of the ci-devant Quaker was really made, and could be got at, he 
should be ido ‘for perjury—because no man in his senses cou/d be- 
lieve that there was any danger to the peace from a repeal meeting. Every- 
body knowsit is our first interest, as well as our plain duty, to preserve the 
most peaceable conduct. We should destroy our vivid hopes, and delight 
as well as serve our enemies, by any other line of conduct. 1 cannot be in 
Dublin before Friday. If the weather prove fair to-morrow, we shall have 
a glorious exhibition. Emerson Tennent is a greater blockhead than we 
thought him, if the letter to the Protestant operatives be genuine. Believe 
me to be most faithfully yours,—DANIEL O’ConNELL.” ‘I. M. Ray, Esq.” 
Mr. O'Connell has been invited to a public meeting and dinner in Ath- 
lone. The invitation appears in the shape of adeclaration, signed by Lord 
French, Dr, Higgins, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh (whose speech at 
ullingar was noticed in the House of Lords on Friday), Dr. ntwell 
man Catholic Bishop of Meath, Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, Bart., and 
many others residing in the adjacant counties. ‘ 
PREPARATIONS FOR WaRk.—The Drogheda Conservative contains the 
following :—‘* All the Irish forts, castles, and battlements have been in- 
Spected by a Government engineer, and ordered to be repaired and placed 
in a state of perfect utility. Indeed, the preparations of the Government 
are such as would indicate that civil war is not far distant.” 


purpose of extracting a piston, was strnck by some of the fragments, the 
cistern haying burst with a loud report, owing to the generation of steam or 
foul damp air which might have lodged amongst the oil. He survived but 
a short time after being conveyed to the Marine Hospital, for the purpose 
of obtaining surgical assistance, 

CoacH AccIDENT.—On Wednesday morning an alarming accident hap- 
pened on the Grand Parade, Brighton, to one of the Brighton and Lewes 
coaches. The coach had just arrived from Lewes, full inside and out, when 
the pole-pin fell out, and the pole dragged from the coach. The horses im- 
mediately commenced violently kicking, dragged the coach on the pavement, 
and overturned it, throwing some of the passengers into the shop of Mr, 
Champion, a butcher. ‘Iwo ladies were severely injured, one being cut very 
much about the face; the other passengers escaped with slight bruises. No 
blame was attached to the coachman, who is a careful, steady driver. 

ALLEGED MurperR AT Wootwicu.—On Wednesday the town of Wool- 
wich was thrown into the greatest excitement from a report that an unfor- 
tunate female, named Mary Jones, had been murdered by another of the 
same class, Mary Foster. It appeared that the two females had quarrelled 
in Cannon-row, and went out to fight, when the unfortunate deceased struck 
Mary Foster, and she returned the blow, when deceased fell to the ground 
and lay insensible. On being assisted up she appeared quite lost to all 
reason, andonthe pointof death. Surgeon Bishop, assistant to Mr. Dennie, 
immediately attended, and used every means to restore animation, but the 
vital spark had fled ere he had arrived on the spot. Mary Foster was imme- 
diately taken by the police and conveyed to the station-house. 

Ropperigs,—From the coachhouse of Mr. Markham, Chester-mews, 
Chester-street, the property of Sir J. Mildmay, two drab greatcoats, velvet 
collars, with raised plated bnttons, crest—a lion and falcon.—From the house 
of Mr. Hudson, 17, pereig rom ban Camberwell, four silyer table-spoons, 
three desserts, four salts, four tea-spoons, and a plated cream jug, marked 
J. E. H.—On Thursday a servant girl absconded from the service bs Mr. 
Sykes, 4, Holywell-row, Shoreditch, stealing a #10 Bank of Englan note, 
two 5 do., and 20 sovereigns. She is 16 years of age, tall, and dark com- 
plexion; dressed ina purple stuff gown, plum-coloured Orleans bonnet, 
dark shawl, and lavender-coloured apron. F 

THE Beak Nuisance.—Last Saturday night, as two of those beasts were 
passing the London Hospital, after a perambulatory exhibition, the smaller 
of them suddenly pranced'up and seized a respectable female b the neck, 
and, after a struggle of some moments, she was knocked down by her rude 
embracer, who soon regained his hold, and rolled her over several times. 
Her cries attracted a large crowd, who assisted the owner of the animal in 


EXTRAORDINARY SuicipE or A Lapy Ar HANWELL LuNATIc Asy- 
LuM.—On Tuesday Mr. Baker, acting for Mr. Wakley, M.P., held an in- 
quest in the Gengelt Lunatic Asylum on the body of Miss Sar: h Jane Col- 
lins, aged fifty. Dr. Connolly, physician to the asylum, said: Deceased was 
my sister-in-law. She was of feeble mind, and, for the last two months, 
had been a rom delirium. She was not an inmate of the asylum 
but, on hetrya 4 ast, she came on a visit to me. She was not under medica 
restraint, and I had ho apprehension that she was deranged. When she came 
she appeared in better health and spirits than usual, though I understand 
she had att somewhat agitated the day before her visit to me. On Satur- 
day night she went to rest in a got quiet state of mind, but at three 
o’clock next morning I was awakened by her coming hastily into my room, 
which wason the next floor, beneath the room she slept in. She asked if 
it was my bedroom, and if I had a light, though it was daylight at the time. 
She also asked if I Fane explain predictions, adding that she thought it 


releasing her; in the accomplishment of which, however, the poor creature | (S9Mething unexplained) meant that she should burn herself. She, more- 
received a severe blow on the arm, which, on examination, was found to i over, said that she had een thinking of damping out of the window. In 


‘o dress myself, I aske 
ied have been in & sweet 
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broken. She was then taken into the hospital. During the attempt to dis- 
engage the woman some of the bystanders narrowly escaped a similar Union 
with the larger bear. - 7 ; 
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fmm ne ae I hastily put on my dressin -gown and ran ope ber room, and knocked at 

COUNTRY N. the door, asking to be admitted. I received no answer, upon which I 

‘ Y OUNTE EWs. opened the door, and, looking towards the window, I saw it wide open, and 
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_AYLESBURY.—On rday a special meeting of the Bucki ire | 8 cher by the left hand with my left hand, when she immediately strug- 

Royal A gricultural Association was held at the Geor, i fale Bylesbury, the ‘lel viotently to throw herael? off, Tealled for annietance: but no one heard 
Dake of Buckingham, president, in the chair. The theeting wes summoned | me, and for fyenty minutes I held her almost suspended, until, becomin 

Wheat and Flour Bill, but was contined to the mem- 


to consider the Cana 
bers of the association, His Grace presided, and there were present nearly 
200. gentlemen and farmers resident in the county. There was considerable 
discussion, we understand, but no material difference of opinion. It was 
unanimously resolved to oppose Lord Stanley’s resolutions with regard to 
the Canadian Corn Bill, ‘ : 

Essex.—WHOLESALE SHEEP-STEALING.—On Saturday James Crouch, 
a drover, who has resided at Loughton, in Essex, for many years, and his 
three sons; George, Charles, aud William, were finally examined at Wal- 
tham Abbey on a charge of stealing 123 sheer the property of Mr. James 
Wickham, a gentleman residing near Winchester. Upon the conclusion of 
the evidence, the magistrates committed all the prisoners to take their trial 
at the ensuing Quarter Sessions for Essex. . 

GATESHEAD.—FaTAL ACCIDENT.—On Thursday week Mr. Fayell held an 
inquest at Bensham, on the body of Mr. F. W. Stanley, of Bensham, aged 
thirty-one, whose death” took place at eight o’clock in the morning of 
that day. On the previous Monday afternoon, Mr. Stanley, who was an 
active partner in the firm of Hawks, Stanley, and Co., was at the South 
Shore Ironworks, Gateshead, and Henry Emslie, the groom, had brought 
out his horse, that he might ride to Newcastle. The deceased, after mount- 
ing, put up his umbrella, which caused the animal to start. He then threw 
the umbrella to the ground, and it fell near the horse’s legs. ‘he beast 
made a sudden spring, dislodging the deceased from his seat, and while he 
was endeavouring to recover his position, a second spring threw him to the 
ground. He was taken up insensible from a fracture of the skull. In this 
state he was removed to his residence in Saltwell-lane, Bensham, where he 
lingered almost in a state of insensibility until Thursday week, and then ex- 

ired. Mr. Stanley was one of the magistrates for Gateshead appointed by 

ir James Graham. : 

Kent.—Hor InreLiicence.—Yalding: The hop bine has made great 
progress this week, and looks well generally,—Brenchley: In several of our 
gardens the bine is very backward, owing to the ravages of the flies. In 
gis! the bines assume a yellow hue, the land being very wet and cold. 

few hop flies have appeared in the sheltered situations, 

MANCHESTER.—A numerous meeting of delegates from the mills and fac- 
tories of all the manufacturing towns within thirty miles of Manchester as- 
sembled at the rooms of the Lancashire central short-time committee, Lon- 
don- road, Manchester, on Saturday evening, and again by adjournment, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the factory bill now before Parlia- 
ment. From the statements of the delegates it appeared that the operatives 
were unanimously of opinion that ten hours a day is the longest period to 
Which factory labour should be permitted to extend. 

THE LATE Ourrace.—There were no fewer than 23 bricklayers arrested 
at Manchester on suspicion of haying been concerned in the late outrageous 
attack on Messrs. Pauling and Hentrey’s croft, and after an investigation 
which lasted nearly four days, eight of them were committed on the evening 
of Monday last befure Mr. Maude, to take their trial at the next Liverpool 
assizes. Six others have been remanded to afford time for further evidence 
to be obtained against them. The authorities are apprehensive lest another 
attack should be made upon the croft, but measures have been taken by 
thera to secure the public peace in case of a similar outbreak. It appears 
that most of the feilows who were arrested on this occasion belongeu to a 
union called the Brickmakers’ Operative Association, which held its meet- 
ings at a public-house in Manchester on every Saturday night. 

Newoast.Le.—lue CoLirerigs.—On Saturday a very numerous meet- 
ing of the pitmen of this district was held on the Black Fell, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the present depressed state of trade. Most of 
the parties went in procession from their respective collieries, precede by 
a band, with banners, and returned in the same order; the whole proceed- 
ings being conducted in the most orderly manner. 

orrinGHaM.—Earl Manvers, as patron of the living of St. Mary’s, Not- 
tingbam, has withheld his countenance to the subscription in progress for 
repairing that sacred ‘edifice until the parish shall have conceded the prin- 
ciple ofa church-rate. The sum required is #2500, and #1000 more to com- 


co! pletely exhausted, I could hold her no longer, 0 
pe olent struggles, and then she fell into the ea beneath, a depth of 
fty feet. I hastened down, and found her doubled up and apparently dead, 
but a domestic that now came told me he heard her breathe. I have no 
doubt that she was insane when she committed the dreadful act. I have heard 
since that she told some one that ‘if she had destroyed herself by fire on 
Palm Sunday she would have saved.”? © Buses such circumstances, if 
she had been an inmate of this asylum, ould have been placed ina 


she wo 
tate of confinement. Her insanity, I think, patti 0 a religious cast.— 
erdict, “Temporary insanity.”’ 


in account of her weigh 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 


We hear with great satisfaction that Mr. Lockhart has been ap- 
pointed auditor of the Duchy of Cornwall, vacant by the death of the 
late John Allen, of Dulwich. The emolument, we are told, is about 
£400 per annum, and the duties not so onerous as to interfere with 
the new anditor’s accustomed pursuits.——Mr. Leonard, the Irish 
actor, takes his benefit at the Haymarket Theatre this evening, and 
the merit of the actor will, no doubt, ensure him a full attendance. 
——The number of persons who passed through the Thames Tunnel 
last week was 45,499.——The filth annual general meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society was held at the rooms of the association, 
Hanover-square, on Monday last, when Earl Spencer was re-elected 
president, and a new council for the ensuing year was appointed. — 
The various banking companies in Cumberland have publicly an- 
nounced that it is their intention to reduce the rate of interest upon 
deposits to two and a half per cent. on and after the lst of June 
next.—The Liverpool Albion says that there is a considerable di- 
minution in the number of individuals who haye emigrated this 
spring, as compared with the number which had emigrated up to 
this period last year.——At a petty sessions, held on Thursday last, 
at Hackney, several hundred defaulters were summoned for non- 
payment of church-rates. The attendance on the part of objectors 
‘fon principle’? was less numerous than usual—Commodore Por- 
ter, who acquired an enviable fame during the last war between 
Great Britain and America, particularly in that desperately-fought 
battle between the Essex and the Phoebe and Cherub, which lasted 
nearly two hours and a half, has died recently at New York.——Mr. 
Apperley, so well known for some years past by his sporting writings, 
under the name of ‘* Nimrod,’’ died on Friday week, of inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, at his residence in Pimlico.—On Monday the 
sixth anniversary meeting of the members of the British and Foreign 
Aborigines’ Protection Society was held at Crosby Hall, William 
Aldam, Esq., in the chair. The committee regretted that they could 
not report that the progress of the society had been proportioned to 
the importance of its objects.——The Circuit Court of the United 
States for the district of Alabama has decided that the marriage of 
a white man with an Indian woman, according to the forms and cus- 
toms of the Choctaw nation, is yoid; that a civilized man is inca- 
pable of contracting marriage with a savage; and that their offspring 
is illegitimate, and cannot inherit.— When the Queen Dowager was 
leaving Stratford-on-Avon church she was pleased to express her 
admiration of the sacred edifice, but added that one thi 


plete the pews, sittings, &c., of the church, which was rendered useless by | Toyal arms, wh 
a threatened fall of its massive tower last December. ‘| sh % i 
. aoe against the 
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: ; the Ci tho- 
lic bishops of Ireland bad, without exception, thrown themselves as ardent 
tating the 


the resolution unanimously 
commending our clergy to a 
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A brother and sister, children of Mr. Nowe ins Adair, fell into t | information has been rece ved i 
Hillsboro’ distillery, in the county of Down, Ireland, Tas week, and were met of the fe al Ge graphica 
scalded to death. $2. : - e golden ea edd presented to 
pe re Hanae, ordnance clerk of ha Aad at Ege vatied jared oyal’ Engineers, for bi fr 
or attending a repeal meeting at Kells. Mr. Hanlon is “here ; : 

Mr. Kilby, from erty. gee’ OSE OY | the situations of many of. 


‘The number of electors registered in the years 1837 and 184 $2 
in Ireland were as follows :—1837, 124,277; 1842, 109,975; de 

‘Dustin, May 22—RereaL AssociatTion,—Notwiths) 
senceot Mr. O’Connell, the Corn Exchange, at the usual 
this day, was densely crowded, and there was fully as: muc 
at any previous meeting. ‘Ihe amount of ‘repeal rent’? 
“weekly return yet announced, having been #709 18s..6d. “Th 
‘several English returns, and £133 trom Clones, county Monge 
the meeting of the repealers was recently interrupted by the ©) 
anda man named M‘Caffray was murdered. The papiiday dig 
nate until nearly six o’clock, but the large room was crowded le 
‘The following communication from Mr. O’Connell was read:—“ Fe 7 
May 20, 1843. My dear Ray* * * * The demonstration at Charleville 


Land,’’ and also the exact 
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ey e extreme penalty of the law at Glasgow, upon 
bet wh 


was really magnificent—in’ order, regularity, peaceable demeanour, and | *8ib ich had been erected during the preceding night in front 
diet determination. A kiln-dried Quaker ig sald to have made an aidavit | of the Court-house, and opposite the Green. The crowd in attend- 
that there was danger of a breach of the peace from the meeting, and in | ance was enses © Karey eae ay 
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HATFIELD HOUSE. Fike 
The engraving represents the southern or park side of this magni- 


ficent Elizabethan mansion, on the occasion of the recent visit of his 


Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Wurtembur , attended by his 
Excellency Baron Hugel, the Wurtemburg minister, and aneiniie- 
nied by Baron Mancler and Count Zeppelin. The noble possessor 
of Hatfield, with his characteristic hospitality, entertained the prince 
and his suite with a sumptuous luncheon, at which a select party 
met his poral Highness. 

Hatfield House is one of the most distinguished mansions of our 
nobility. It has been a palace, episcopal, royal, and noble, for up- 
wards of seven centuries. It now ranks as one of the most complete 
specimens extant of old English domestic architecture. It occupies 
the airy summit of a hill, on the steep slope of which is the old town 
of Hatfield. The mansion stands ina fine park, which is watered 
by the river Lea; and the demesne is 26 miles north of London, six 
from St, Alban’s, and seven from Hertford. Probably neither of our 
fine old country mansions is better known than Hatfield: its ele- 
vated situation and peculiar architecture rendering it one of the 
most striking objects on the Great North-road, from which it is situ- 
ate but a short distance. 

Before the Conquest Hatfield was granted by the Crown to the 
abbot Ely and his successors, by whom it was retained. as an epis- 
copal palace. It was rebuilt, in the reign of Edward IV., entirely of 
brick, and a portion of this palace remains in high preservation. In 
1538, by exchange, it hecame one of the royal palaces, and was the 
residence of Edward Prince of Wales when the account of his 
father’s death was brought to him. 

In 1550 Edward VI. granted this palace to his sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth, who, during Wyatt’s rebellion, was committed here to the 
care of SirThomas Pope; and here Elizabeth received the news of her 
sister’s decease, and of her own accession to the throne. The privy 
garden, which adjoined Elizabeth’s apartments, still remains, on the 
western side of the mansion, and is most carefully preserved as a 
solitary memorial of the horticultural taste of the Elizabethan 
period, and as a connecting link in the interest which the venerable 
remains of the episcopalian palace never fail to excite. 

At the commencement of the succeeding reign (James I.) Hatfield 
~House passed into the possession of the noble house of Salisbu ry, by 
Sir Robert Cecil, the second son of the great Lord Burleigh, 
receiving it from the Crown, in exchange for his demesne of Theo- 
balds, near Cheshunt; and in 1604 he was created Earl of Salisbury. 
Upon obtaining possession of Hatfield he inclosed two large parks, 
now richly wooded and united. He also commenced rebuilding the 
mansion on a more elevated and commanding site, eastward of the 
old palace, and with its principal front towards the south, and an 
approach by a fine avenue of trees. The architect of the mansion 
was John Thorp, the architect, also, of Burleigh House and Holland 

ouse. 

Hatfield House occupies a grand parallelogram 280 feet in length, 
which is the extent of the northern front of the edifice, and is 70 
feet in width. On the southern front, two wings project at right 
angles, each 100 feet, with a breadth of 80 feet, forming together, 
with the centre division, three sides of a court, 140 feet in extent ; 
the extreme length of the southern or principal front being 300 feet. 
The materials are brick, with window-cases, mullions, pilas- 
ters, and enrichments of stone. ‘‘ In them,’ says Mr. Robinson, 
in his superb ‘t New Vitruvius Britannicus,’’ ‘‘ the destructive effect 
of time is scarcely perceptible, while it has given to the whole the 
mellow, picturesque character of age; the weather-stained and 
mossy bricks harmonizing admirably with the grey hue of the stone, 
and with the surrounding landscape. It is also believed that no 
house in the kingdom, erected at so early a date, remains sv entire 
as this. The elevation presents two principal fronts, each differing 
from the other, but possessing perfect unity of design and execution, 
in which the chaste and vigorous feeling ‘characteristic of the Tudor 
period is remarkably prevalent.’ 

The two wings in the southern front are connected by a magnifi- 
cent centre of two stories, in the Palladian style, with a highly- 
enriched entrance porch ; the basement-story comprising an arcade 
or corridor, constructed upon the Italian plan: the Doric pilasters 
and pedestals of the lower, and the pilasters of the upper story, are 
richly ornamented. The entablature is surmounted by an elegantly- 
pierced parapet, at the height of 50 feet from the ground, and above 
this are seen the yables of the roof; these, however, are in Flemish 
taste, and constitute the only portion of the building not deserving 
high commendation. Each wing has an enriched entrance- 


porch; and the breadth of their fronts, between the 
massive turrets, is broken by projecting oriel windows. 
The square corner-turrets, 50 feet. high to the parapets, 


are crowned by cupola-formed roofs, rising 20 feet to the pinnacles, 
which are terminated by gildea vanes, representing small banners 
charged with theCecil crest. The centre tower, in which is the grand 
entrance-porch, rises to the height of 70 feet, and above this, in the 
middle of the roof, is the clock-tower and cupola, 15 feet high, com- 
pleting the pyramidal effect of the whole. In the third story of the 
tower are the full armorial bearings of the noble founder of the man- 
sion; above the parapet, which exhibits the date of the completion of 
the building, 1611, is his lordship’s crest with the coronet. 

The principal feature of the northern front of Hatfield House is 
the centre compartment, in which is the entrance doorway; ‘ but,’’ 
says Mr. Robinson, ‘‘a perfect idea of the architectura beauty of 
this extensive building can only be obtained by an exin ination of 
the lateral fronts; on these the bold projections produce alternate 
masses of light and shade exceedingly picturesque, a pi oof of the 
masterly skili with which the original plan was contrived. ‘Time has 
given the whole a venerable impression, and the primitive colour of 
the brick has acquired a rich hue from the lichen that now covers it, 
such as nature alone can bestow.” 

The whole cost of erecting this noble mansion was £7631 11s. 3d., 
an amount which does not appear to be very great, as it inc |uded the 
charges for impaling both the parks, garden-work, supply of water 
to the house, &c. The roof is entirely covered with lead. The 
record of expenses is still preserved, and is a curious document of the 
prices of materials, labour, &c., more than two centuries and a quarter 
since. 

The interior of this stately mansion, in the general arrangement of 
its apartments, corresponds with the masterly design of its magnifi- 
cent exterior. The great hall, 50 ft. by 30ft., differs in some respects 
from the halls of an earlier period. It has a massive carved screen 
at each end; bay windows, rising the whole height, besides an 
oriel at the upper end ; and on each side of the fire-place is a com- 
plete suit of Elizabethan armour. Here are also ranged several 
morions and weapons of the same period. This noble apartment 
presents one of the earliest instances of an alteration from the open 
pieese roof, the ceiling being coved, and divided by carved canta- 
ivers. Among the furniture is an ancient table, 25 feet in length... 
The eat staircase contains five landings, with massive and boldly- 


> 


cary: usters, figures of genii, and armorial lions, enriched ¢éil- 
ings, &c. On the-first story is the great chamber, or King Jamés’s 
Son 59 ft. long by 27 ft. 3 in. wide, with a Florentine ceiling, en- 
riched with gold; the!chimney-piece is of black marble, 12 tt. wide; 
and in the fire-place are silver dogs, 4ft.9in. high. The gallery or 
corridor nds the whole length of the southern front, and is richly 
decorated and furnished, so as to be scarcely paralleled in its gor- 
1 mblage of ornaments. It was in this gallery that a series 


vivans from the Waverley Novels was personated by the 
“and gentry, in splendid costume, at a grand entertainment, 


r . 

e Rar, at the west end of the gallery, is of equal dimensions with 
James's Room. The state papers in the collection comprise 13,000 
3, from the reign of Henry VIII. to that of James 1.; besides 
splendid MSS., plans, maps, charts, and autographs ; Queen Mary's 
original council book, &c.: here also is preserved ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
cradle’? The domestic chapel in the west wing is richly carved 
and has a brilliant painted glass window; and here also are the 
carved and gilt state-chair and footstool of Queen Anne. The 
billiard-room, in the east wing, is tastefully pannelled, and has an 
elaborately fretted ceiling. These are the only apartments that we 
have space to enumerate. ‘ : : 

Most of the apartments are hung with portraits of the Cecil family, 
and of celebrated contemporaries of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
The family serie sis nearly complete, from almost the introduction of 
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the art of portrait-painting: second in the list is the well-known 
portrait of Lord Burghley, by Zucchero, with the treasurer’s staff. 

In the year 1800 Hatfield House was visited by King George III. 
and the royal family, on the occasion of a grand review of the yeo- 
manry, militia, and volunteer forces raised in the county of Hertford. 
After the review a sumptuous dinner was served to the royal party in 
King James’s Room. 

The late marquis was the only son of James, sixth Earl of Salis- 
bury, the lineal descendant of Lord Burghley, and was advanced to 
the title of Marquis of Salisbury in 1789. Upon succeeding to the 
family estates; his lordship restored Hatfield House to its primitive 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued from page 340.) 

75. ‘* Portrait ofa Lady.’’ J.C. Knight, 
A. This is one of the three portraits placed 
on the line, and it richly deserves the post of 
honour. The gracious smile of matured 
womanhood, as we may conceive it to beam 
ona friend of early years—radiant but sin- 


HATFIELD HOUSE, THE RESIDENCE OF THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


magnificence. He died in 1823, and was succeeded by his son, the 
present marquis, who has maintained his paternal mansion in costly 
repair. On Noyember 27th, 1835, part of the west wing was de- 
stroyed by fire; but the building has been scrupulously restored. 
The fire broke out in the suite of rooms occupied by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Salisbury, who unhappily perished in the flames. 
The prospect from the roof of Hatfield House is a richly-wooded 
tract of country, studded with interesting objects, especially within 
a moderate distance. Directly westward is the venerable abbey 
church of St. Alban, its hoary walls stretching alone the ridge of a 
beautiful eminence. On the north are the widely-spreading woods 


eere—is the happy expression» which the 


painter has chosen for his picture; and its 


grace and gladness, its intelligence and faith, 
were never more beautifully pourtrayed. 


The technical excellences of the picture are 


also deserving of the highest praise. 


78.‘ Entrance to the Crypt, Rosslyn 


Chapel.” D. Roberts, R.A. We have al- 


ready «xpressed our admiration of the gene- 


ral me: it of this beautiful picture, and have 


only n »w to call attention to its perfect exe- 
cution. Sir Joshua Reynolds has claimed 
for the Dutch school an exclusive consider- 
ation in all that pertains to the mechanical 
perfortaances of the painter, but, as mere 
imitation is not the end of art, if, indeed, it 
be no’ its lowest excellence, this advice 
has not been followed in the degree which 
its relative importance demands. Here, 
however, as in almost all Mr. Roberts's 
works, the most perfect finish has been ob- 
tained, without going into pettiness of de- 
tail, and a steadiness of effect, secured in the 
absence of those forced tones of colour and 
exaggerated degrees of chiaro-scuro which 
ordinarily distinguish the works of the mere 
copyist of nature. The happy medium be- 
tween the dashings of a first study by a great 
master and the finical littleness of a servile 
imitator—a leaf or button painter—has been 
reached without sacrificing the essential pro- 
prieties of either method. We recommend 
it to landscape painters as a perfect model 

of palette prudence. 
79. ‘*The Entombment of Christ.” W. 
Fitv, R.A. Very well for asketeh, but not 
of the entombment of Christ. Neither do 
we like it as acomposition of colour. Its 
contrasts are spotty, inharmonious, and in- 

appropriate. 

36. “* Portrait of the Rev. Sir Henry R. 
Dukenfiela, Bart., Vicar of St. Martin's.” 
Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. We presume Sir 
Martin must have acted under constraint in 
paluting the well-dressed hair of his reverend 
sitter, or he would never have permitted tie 
smurtness of a beau to invade the gravities 
of ae expression. Fresh curls upon 
; cy greyil irS nay please the vicar’s parishioners, 
NEN ‘but-—they are assuredly most offensive to 
 _- good tasté, \and, to a stranger, interfere 
<> _ \with that respect for the person repre- 
i rested hil shoald be the first object of 
sucha picture to inspire. The ring on the 
finger, the book in the hand, the showy gown, 


AN the assured ¢ tince of the eye, are affectations 
¢ ofthe same ca Apart from these faults 
ty COe rr 4 
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“pHE BPATHER’S GRAVE’’—-PAINTED BY J. C, HORSLEY. 
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of Brockett Hall, the seat of Viscount Melbourne; and then the syl- 
van shades of Wood Hall Park. Eastward are Digwell House and 
Tewin Water; with Pansanger, the seat of Earl Cowper. The envi- 
rons of the towns of Hertford and Ware are variegated with villas 


and pleasure-grounds. 


Southward of Hatfield House are Gobions, 


near North Mimms, once a seat of the illustrious Sir Thomas More ; 
and Tyttenhanger, where King Henry VIII. and Queen Katherine 
passed the summer of 1528. ‘he beautiful park and woods of Hat- 
field occupy the immediate foreground of the panorama ; and the 
lengthened avenues on either side of the mansion, and many of the 
single trees, especially the old oaks, are exceedingly picturesque. 


| 


the picture, as a piece of “‘ brushwork,” will 
maintain the credit of the president. 
t 87. ‘‘ Lex Talionis; the raid on the reiyers, 
or the laird getting his ain again.’? A. 
Cooper, R.A. 

Right hastily they clam the peel, 

They roosed the kye out, ane and a’, 

And ranshackled the house right weel. 

We rejoice to meet Mr. Cooper on new and 
untrodden ground; for he has too long con- 
fined himself to the battle-pieces of early 
English history, and the less worthy inci- 
dents of the race-course and the field. He 
possesses an amount of literary knowledge, 
and, as the public well know, a facility of 
pencil, in the descriptive walks of art, which 
deserve to find employment on more varied 
and more instructive subjects. With great 
talents it isa pity he should stultify them by 
repeating his subjects, his style, his beauties, 
and his defects. The picture which has sug- 
gested these remarks represents an ancient 
Scottish peel house, or marauder’s castle, 
with a retaliatory attack from a party on 
whom black- mail had been levied by its in- 
mates, and the recovery of the captive flock 
and herd, andthe liberation of their impri- 
soned keepers. The story is told with much 
spirit, and with great regard to local accu- 
racy. Asa painting its texture is, perhaps, 
too thin, and the handling of the landscape 
at once strikes the observer as objectionably 
slaty and obscure, The white horse and 
the polished mahogany horse are manner- 
isms which, in so good a picture, we should 
have gladly missed. 

93. ‘*Scene at Zurich, taken from the 
Bridge.” S.J. Stump. A cold and literal 
representation of a beautiful scene taken 
under ove of its worst aspects. Why should 
an artist ** walk’? as it were ‘in darkness ?”’ 

94. ** The World or the Cloister ?’’ W. 
Collins, R.A. A well-fed nun, and her well- 
fed superior, endeavouring to persuade a 
better-fed friend to forsake the vanities of 
real life for the greater vanity of life in the 
cloister. In this picture Mr. Collins has 
fallen wholly short of the religious sentiment 
of his subject, and has rendered it in a gross 
and most unsatisfactory manner. The actors 
are, in fact, a group of Sussex fisherwomen, 
in the costume and surrounded by the cir- _ 
cumstances of an Italian convent. 

108. ‘* Portrait of A. Cooper, Esq., R.A.” 
A.D. Cooper. A good head, taken, like the 
scene at Zurich, under an evil aspect. The 
academician should have been drawn in a 
style more congenial with his character and 
pursuits; the mind should have been ex- 
pressed in the features, of which, in all 
cases, they are to the painter the mere 
vehicle. ) 

104. “‘ The Hop Garland.”’ W. F. Wither- 
ington, R.A. This gentleman’s professional 
offspring are generally the victims of an 
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‘LEX TALIONIS. 


Undue merriment. No matter what may be their occupation, how- 
ever poorly paid or laborious its duties, still they laugh ; working or 
playing, tramping or sleeping, a broad grin distends their cheeks, and 
arisible atmosphere seems permanently to inflate their jolly natures. 
For ourselves we cannot laugh any more ; but we will in seriousness 
ask Mr. W.to bea little more discreet in the temperament of his 
otherwise beautifully drawn and sweetly finished pictures. The 
sons of the soil exhibit with a distinctness not usual with their supe- 
riors in life the graver as well as the more elevated passions of our 
common nature; and nowhere are they seen under the influence of 
more varied emotions than in the picturesque vicissitudes of a hop- 
gathering. ; : 

107. “Prince Arthur’s Dream.’’ H. Le Jeune. ‘TI like this 
exceedingly,’ said a young and enthusiastic painter on the first 
day’s exhibition, un opinion in which we heartily acquiesce. 

123. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Gordon, of Abergeldie.’’ A Geddes, A. 
There is a fine characteristic expression in the ably-painted head of 
this lady which strongly reminds one of the discriminative hand of 
Wilkie; and a crispness, liberality 
of touch in the treatment of the 
other parts of the picture which 
declare the painter to be a man 
who acts on the genuine require- 
ments of his model, in preference 


THE RAID OF THE REIVER, OR THE LAIRD GETTING HIS AIN AGAIN.” 


feelings, and mitigate her distress. The artifice has succeeded; and 
the poor child, ashamed of the assumption—even for a moment—of 
a gay expression of countenance, turns down her head, and seems 
fretted she had smiled. This is an exquisite touch of nature, and 
very chastely rendered by the painter. The subordinate figures and 
accessories are all in admirable keeping, and the whole is accurately 
drawn and? sweetly painted. But, as ‘* we are nothing if not cri- 
tical,”’ we would suggest that the bluish-grey frock of the dancing 
girl might be changed for one of a warmer colour, with very evident 
advantage to the harmony of the picture. 
129. ‘** The Sun of Venice going to Sea.’’ J. M.W. Turner, R.A. 
Fair shines the morn, and soft the zep’ g 
Venicia’s fisher spreads his cainted ae sha al 
Nor heeds the demon that in grim repose 
Expects his evening prey. 
A rich cluster of the scrapings of Mr. Turner’s iridescent palette : 
for it is evidently more the work of the palette-knife than the pencil. 
Yet how glorious is the general effect! Looked at from a consider- 


PAINTED BY A COOPER, R.A. 


able distance, it is discovered to be a fisherman’s vessel, under a 
lofty crowd of canvass, making her way from the lagoons of Venice 
to the open sea. And like a thing of life she goes, so gay—so 
buoyant—so swift—that we almost feel the bright city to be lessening 
in the distance. 

_131. “ Portrait of C. H. Baily, Esq., R.A.” T. Mogford. This 
picture exhibits our graceful sculptor in one of those contemplative 
moods which are habitual to him, and which, therefore, presented the 
painter with that precise aspect under which the character of the 
man was best pourtrayed, and which it was consequently his duty 
to adopt. The drawing is free, and the general disposition skilful ; 
but we can say little in favour of the colouring. 

136. ‘‘ Portrait of the Queen, in the Robes worn, by her, Majesty 
when delivering the Royal Speech on opening the Séssion of Parlia- 
ment.’’? Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. Painters are either greatly 
straitened in themselves, or vilely under command in the selection 
of incidents for their portraits, or they would never run such an 
eternal round of sameness in their invention and management. Are 

there no finer passage in her Ma- 
jesty’s history than the exhibition 


—— of astate robe, that it should Le 


so constantly chosen for the sub- 


ject of her picture. How, ve 


may be permitted to ask, did she 


to the conventional usages of pre- 
cedent, or the monotonous pre- 
scriptions of authority, a practice 


look as she stood weeping at the 


great window of St. James’s on 


the day of her proclamation ? 


What are the touching incidents 


which we cannot too earnestly re- 


of that life of familiar charity 


commend. 


which she is known to lead at 


124. ‘* Portrait of Mrs. L. C. 


Windsor ? In what manner did 


Humphrey.”’ H. W. Pickersgill, 


she reciprocate the loyal greetings 


R.A. On looking at the noble 


of her Scottish subjects, and how 


lineaments of this accomplished 


did she bear herself as their proud 


lady, we would fain associate with 


chieftains bowed before her? 


our admiration the poetic faith of 


These and similar moments in her 


Mr. Simmons, that 


brilliant life are, in our opinion, 


Noching through earth or ocean's 


the cireur stances under which her 


range, 
But suffer’s dull disastrous change, 
Save woman's radiant looks, that 
beam 
As ages back they beamed, 
When Sydney wove his starry dream, 
And Surrey’s falchion ylenmed. 
We would thata glance so bene- 
ficent, so gay, were ia itself im- 
mortal; and as much also would 
we wish that the painter, whose 
artis calculated to vive it ia a de- 


portrait should be drawn for the 


world and its posterity; and till 


such moments are chosen, and the 


gree the desired perpetuity, had, 


in the present instance, laboured 
more worthily in its high vocation. 
Compared with the living original, 
or regarded with the many Van- 


dykes which ‘our meddling me- 


mory musters up’’ tomar our con- 
templation, this portrait is but as 
the dead colouring to a finished 
picture. An inkiness of tone per- 
vades the carnation, which is in no 
small degree aggravated by the 
black sky background, and the 
colours appear to be scrumbled, 
giving the picture the weak and 
shallow effect of a crayon drawing. 
128. ** Sickness and Health.” 
J. Webster, A. A convalescent 
girl, pale and emaciated, from the 
effects of recent disease, is placed 
by her mother at the sunny side of 
the cottage-door, while a hurdy- 
urdy man and a couple of danc- 
g children endeavour, by their 
united fun, to rouse her dormant 


a 


TH 


practice becomes habitual, the art 


will, in its historic bearings, con- 
tinue to be a thing of nought. It 
will be gathered from these re- 
marks that we donot, in the proper 
sense of the term, consider this 
picture to be a portrait of the 
QUEEN. 

137. ‘*The Actor’s Reception 
of the Author.” D. Maclise, R.A. 

“Ile advanced into the room, 
trembling avd confused, and let 
his gloves and cloak fall, which, 
having taken up, he approached 
my mistress, and presented to her 
a paper with more respect than 
that of a counsellor when he de- 
livers a petition to a judge, saying, 
* Be so good, madam, as to accept 
of this part, which I take the li- 
berty to offer.’ She received it in 
a cold and disdainful maurer, 
without even deigning to answer 
his compliments.”"’—Gil Blas. 

The force of Mr. Maclise’s ge- 
nius is so great, so rich in mate- 
rials, and so fertile in expedient, 
that in the exercise of its powers 
his pencil literally knowsnobounds. 
Hence it is that his pictures are 
ordinarily overloaded with splen- 
did accessories, and their main 
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incidents obscured by the gorgeousness of their furniture and ap- 
parel. Perhaps in none of his extraordinary works is this prodigality 
of invention more apparent or more to be regretted than in the mar- 
vellous performance before us: it is literally ‘‘dim with excessive 
brightness.’’ In gazing upon its crowded beauties, the eye grows 
weary of admiration, and hastens to find rest in the separate contem- 
plation of some precious cup or lustrous jewel—some antique chair 
or storied cabinet, whose imitation is ‘so perfect as at once to fix 
and gratify the sense. ‘Lhe improvidence of this treatment, and its 
injurious effect on the story of a picture, become more apparent 
whenits subject is of so slight and trifling a nature as not to require 
such an array of adventitious aid, which is precisely the case in 
‘‘The Actors Reception of the Author.’’ ‘The sycophancy of the 
humbled author, the brute pride of the actor, and the affected 
dignity of his vulgar partner, are common-place points for a small 
picture; but in a grand composition, richly painted and decked 
with splendours which a Sardanapalus might have envied, they 
become too feeble to sustain their places and sink to the level of 
bright groups of colour in the glorious medley which surrounds 
them. The aggregate effect is then exactly that of a tesselated 
pavement, in which all the colours are equally prominent, unre- 
lieved and flat.. We shall give next week a better example of Mr. 
Maclise’s power. - ; : : 

145. ‘* Portrait of the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Ely.’’ J. 
Phillips, R.A. We consider this to be Mr. Phillips’ finest work this 
year. There is a sober refinement and depth of colour in the treat- 
ment of the head which equals the matured works of Reynolds. — 

150. ‘* Portrait of a Lady.”’ J. P. Knight, A. Another of Mr. 
Knight’s massively painted, but beautifully finished portraits. This 
gentleman’s draperies, while they exhibit great breadth and splen- 
dour, are neat and finished imitations, showing us how compatible 
are the small with the great acquirements of art. Indeed we hold 
that in a good picture nothing should be half painted. 

153. ‘The Terrace.’’ T. Creswick, A. A lovely picture of the 
terrace of Haddon Hall. 

164. ‘‘ Scene from the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ ’’ C,R. Leslie, R.A. 

“Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth any price; but where is 
that to be fuund?—Fudge.”” 


This is a delightfully English picture: the comfortable room, the 
corner cupboard, the ug y long-waisted chair back, the pictures of the 
children, are things about which no patriot cau be mistaken ; and 


the charming vulgarity of the illustrious visitors, the awkward self- 
restraint of the younger daughters, and the rude sincerity of Mr. 
Burchell are traits in the national character which will as readily be 
distinguished as our own. We know of nothing since the immortal 
desigus by Stodthard for the ‘* British Novellists’’ that at all approach 
the sterling merits of this admirable work. For truth of character 
and dramatic skill we hold it to be quite unrivalled. Jt is slightly 
‘‘ pinky’’ in its colour, and somewhat *‘chalky’’ in its lig ts, but 
these are faults which the mellowing hand of a tew years will rectity. 

220. ** Phe Favher’s grave.’ J.C. Horsley. 

e eye that Jent thee light, 
The ie that poured its a in thine ear, 
Have left their germ of promise; but as yer 
‘Thy ‘chastened heart is bowed upon the grave, 
Hope lies in shadow cast by memory. 

The ‘‘ new-made widow ”’ is proverbially ‘a sad sight ;”” but here 
sits one whose sorrows are illumined with bright hopes of the ma- 
jority of her fatherless boy, and whose sadness melts in the aspirations 
of her faith. It is a picture which addresses itself to the tenderest 
feelings of the human heart, and it is caleulated to make a per- 
maneutly moral impression upon them. ‘he drawing, colouring, 
expression, and selection of accessories are equally excellent, and the 
fiieb and keeping deserve great praise. It appears to have been an 
object with the painter to give an impression of a thoroughly Eng- 
lish scene, with all the atiributes of an English village. 

Here we mnust pause for the present; but we canuot postpone to a 
future week the gratification which our readers must experience. in 
the possession of a sketch from Mr. Edwin Landseer’s ‘* Horses, the 
property of William Wigram, Esq.,’’ No. 314. of the middle room. 
in this masterly performance we are ataloss which most to admire, 
the enlarged knowledge of general nature, and of the animal world 
in particular, which ic exhibits, or tne felicity of hand with which 
that acquaintance with truth is brought to bear on its just expres- 
sion ina picture. Nothing is redundant, nor, on the other hand, 
is anything wanting. ‘he expression of the jealous horse, who would 
monopolize the water to himself, but who is disturbed on the one 
side by the intrusion of athirsty neighbour, and on the other by the 
fidgetty movements of a couple of magpies, is finely told in the back- 
turned ear, the excited nostril, the stiffening tail, and that sidelong 
thousandth part of a glance which, in startled selfishness, the horse 
is fora moment directing towards the causes of his disquietude. 
This, we repeat, is genius, and of the highest order. — p 
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WESULYAN CENTENARY HALL, BISHOPSGATE. 


The calm remonstrance of the Wesleyan body against the Factories 
Education Bill, and the statistical reasoning and historic and consti- 
tutional references on which they were founded, have given them a 
weight in the deliberations of the Government which is hourly in- 
creasing in importance, and it is even said they will have the effect 
of causing the withdrawal ot the obnoxious clauses. So much for 
meekness and good temper. But our present purpose is not with the 
remonstrance, but with the building in which it was concocted, and 
from whence, as from another Vatican, the spiritual voice of the vast 
Wesleyan society is sent through its ready agents to the ends of the 
earth, with as great speed and certainty asthe royal despatches. This 
building is the Centenary Hail—the Parliament House—of ‘* the con- 
nection.’’ At the desire of many of our subscribers we have drawn 
up the following account of its origin and history. 

The year 1739 was that in which John Wesley began formally to 
devote himself to the ministry, and to enter upon that career which 
terminated only in his death. As the period advanced, when.a com- 
pleté century from that time would have been passed through, the 
Wesleyan body became influenced by a wish to celebrate the circum- 
stance in some notable manner. Jn 1838 it was resolved that reli- 
gious services should at particular times in the tollowing year be per- 
formed suitable to the occasion ; and also that a subscription should 
be entered into for the furtherance of certain objects pertaining to 
that body. Among the objects thus proposed were such as the fol- 
lowing :—To erect and endow a Wesleyan theological college or se- 
minary for the education of preachers for home stations and mis- 
sionaries for abrcad, to provide a Polynesian missionary ship forte 
conveyance of missionaries to and from several of the eastern 
islands, to provide superannuation allowances for aged ministers 
and pensions for their widows, to aid in building or repairing chapel, 
and to aid in another object, which we shall detail presently. The 
subscription was commenced, and has ultimately amounted to 
a sum unexpectedly large. The religious commemoration of 
the centenary, and the general manner in which the subscribed 
funds have been, or are to be, appropriated, are subjects 
which we do not propose to enter upon here. One portion, 
however, has been devoted in a manner which it is our object to 
notice. The Wesleyan Methodists, in the same Christian spirit 
which has actuated other religious bodies, have established a Mission- 
ary Society, which has gradually increased the sphere of its operations 
to an important extent, ‘The Mission-house in Hatton-garden 
where the business of the society was transacted, became, every year, 
less and less auequate to the wants of the establishment, and the 
Wesleyan Centenary Committee determined to devote a portion of 
the subscribed funds to the purchase of a building for the transac- 
pen oath of the missionary business and the general business of the 

ody. ‘Ge 2 ‘ 

In pursuance of this part of their design 


: ey authorised the-pur- 
chase of extensive freehold premises, iu Bishopsgate-street, formerly 
known as the City of London Tavern, and directed the adaptation of 
them, by various alterations and additions, to the purp 8 above- 
mentioned; and to the special use of the Wesleyan | nary 
Society they resolved to offer certain po the front build- 
ings in Bishopsgate-street, and also-to erect in the reat 

the same premises, and in imme eontiguity with the 


% 
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general and connectional apartments, a NEw Mission House, 
tor which, as a place of missionary, business, the locality was 
peculiarly desirable and advantageous. It will be seen, from this 
introduction, that the building is of a twofold character, both 
as it respects ifs construction and its destination; it consists of 
an old building, greatly altered and thoroughly renovated, and of a 
new one, built behind, and in connection with the former. The two, 
taken together, consist of apartments for the general business of the 
connection, and others for the missionary business; and we may 
remark, that the latter portion has been liberally and gratuitously 
presented to the Missionary Society at the expense of the centenary 
fund, without any charge either for the ground or for the buildings 
upon the missionary fund. The building presents an elegant ex- 
terior on the eastern side of Bishopsgate-street, exactly opposite 
Threadneedle-street. There are three stories visible in front, the 
upper and middle’one of which are each lighted by five large windows, 
while the ground story has two windows on either side of the 
entrance door. 


occupies a eran space between the old house and the new one, ant 
et 4 

1 fou HES 

his square ; 


many Boropese houses’; it is ‘ 
| ittle below the ae and p 
taste and neatness as every.other part “th 
central part entrance is obtained ‘to yario 
Proceeding onwards from the quadrangle, w 
apartments appropriated as warehouses, in 
lications, as well as other property ae 


rooms, &c. 


pagnol. ee ) ‘ : 
| favour; and, although simple ribbons will always be considered to be in 
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be a very interesting one, viz., the outfitting-room. In this room 
are deposited all the outfittings which the society is accustomed to 
give a missionary when proceeding to foreign parts. On shelves are 


‘ranged religious books of various kinds, as well as others which 


would be valuable to a missionary; while in drawers are deposited the 
materials for making clothing, as well as many other articles to be 
used as occasion may require. Returning from the warehouses and 
outfitting-room back to the quadrangle, we proceed to the upper 
apartments of the new building or Mission House. A semicircular 
staircase of very elegant construction leads up to the top of the 
building, having on the level of each floor a gallery or landing-place 
from which the doors of the several apartments open. These apart- 
ments are employed for various purposes, some as offices, others as 
the private apartments of the general secretaries, to whom is princi- 
paily entrusted the ecclesiastical superintendence of the missions. 
The liberality of the centenary fund committee has been shown 
in the general plan and arrangement of these portions of the 
building. The apartments in ‘the front of the building, as was 
betore observed, are alterations from a building devoted to very dit- 
ferent purposes which formerly stood on.this spot. The ground 
consists, besides the entrance- ball, of official departments, reception- 
On the first floor is a noble room, called the saloon, 
on one side the original picture by Parker of the rescue of 


havin 
esley from the flames wheu a boy. Adjoining to this is an- 


John 


other room, devoted to the meeting of committees and other official 


business of the society. 

Above these, and occupying the upper part of the building, is a 
hall, far exceeding in size any other room in the building: it ex- 
tends the whole width of the house, and is proportionably wide and 
lofty. At the north end is a raised platform, railed off from the 
rest of the room, and provided with seats and a table or desk. At 
the east side, elevated several feet trom the ground, is a small gal.. 
lery calculated for the reception of a limited number of persons. 
Nearly the whole floor of the room is occupied by oak seats, capable 
of containing ten or twelve hundred persons, and conveniently 
placed for giving to the occupants a full: view of those who may be 
on the platform. This hall is intended for various kinds of meet- 
ings connected with the Wesleyan body, and, as the number of per- 
soas assembled within it is sometimes considerable, the fioor is sup- 
ported by pillars in the room beneath. Wee 

The Wesleyan Centenary Hall, in Bishopsgate-street, was formerly 
the City of London Tavern; but its new exterior hardly denotes the 
very great change which has taken place as regards the present and 
late destination ofthe building. 1t has no particular feature to mark 
it; neither is there any aim at novelty in es ‘design: the style of 
the basement is tame, and the columns rather take from than add to 
the importance of the front. According to the original design exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, there. was to haye béen an attic and a 
superstructure, copied from the choragic monument of Lysicrates. 

ut that extraneous feature has been Ghagdmeas and a pediment 
substituted for the attic, The interior arrangements are yery com- 
plete for holding conferences, &c. ie 
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Paris, Rue Chaussée d’Antin, May 22,1843. 
Mon cher Monsieur,—Sin. y last letter | have found nothing deserving 
of any very particular me nh nd shall, therefore, confine my remarks to 


ce 
on, 
those costumes more gene ‘to be seen in our streets and places of public 
amusement, Let me then observe that the mantelet now generally worn 
appears to be but very § tly removed from that commonly worn in 1887 ; 
in fact, the difference is so vee slight as to be almost imperceptible. True, 
the trimmings and orsaments are different, although the cut remains the 
same. Mantelets of black puce or chesbnut-coloured taffety are those 
generally seen in négligé evening toilettes, whilst glazed taffeties, in bright 
shades, belong only to half-dress day costumes. Ribbons are less employed 


in trimmings than garnitures formed of the same material as he dress. 
The taffety is cut in biais, and is laid in four rows. Several new fashi 


ons in 
the manufacture of robes appear in prospective: amongst these are sleeves 
buttoned at the wrist, and skirts trimmed with immense flounces a I’fis- 
S upon straw hats appear, also, to be viewed with much 


rood taste, still we may allow and even admire an ingenious novelty, espe- 


ci: when it takes the form of the Penelope hat of Lucy Hocquet, and 


which we have described in a former number, These tasty oddities are, 
oweyer, not confined to the atelier of Lucy Hocqnet. We have seen that 
ndrine, whose aytistical taste is equally v ell known and appreciated, 
produced something whoge strange, yet novel and elegant, torm 


hai t 
Aube b eel its effect can be perfectly understood. Imagine to your-, 
self a lar: 


5 
serving 


e Swiss bat, with round flat borders converging to a flat point 
9 receive the head. ‘This primitive straw hat, which is souple, 
ight, and posesesses infinite naivéié of form, is trimmed with several orna- 
ents in a picturesque style, such as little cockades of ribbon or velvet, and: 
flowers, which lean against the hair according to the Italien style. For 

ountry dresses nothing I haye seen is more elegant than two or three which 

ave come ba the same fertile source of inspiration. The one is a robe 
atiste, with a double sleeve.. With this is wornan apron of myrtle-green 
taffety, which goes round the greater yi of the waist. The collar, which 
is quite plain and flat, is of fine holland cloth. The other has half long plain 
sleeves, with a robe of nankeen. ‘The collar, which is supported by a plaid 
cravat, is of figured lawn, and the mittens are of taffety. Mayer, who sets 
the fashion here and in St. Petersburg in every thing relating to gloves, has 
inclosed the hands of all ou, élégantes in black, puce, or deep blue silk ; and 
mitieus.of taffety, as well as those of velvet, are eve: ywhere worn and every- 
wher y iapeeription of our Paris novelties tomy next 
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e, show the average speed upon the va- 
1 bon and Birmingham, 
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peeesiae to the. pacific 
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ditch, “The report of the Society for the past 
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> THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

GgenenaL (RESIDUARY) AsssMBLY.—FRiDaY (May 19).—The assembly 
having met at twelve o'clock the sederunt was constituted by prayer by 
the moderator, who in an eloquent and impressive manner alluded to the se- 
paration which had taken place on the previdus day—a separation which 
they all regretted. Theassemuly adjourned about three o'clock till Saturday. 

Sarurpay.—A draft of the answer prepared by the committee to her Ma- 
jesty’s letter was read by Dr. Lee. The draft is nearly or aitogether to the 
following etfect:— We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
ministers of the Church of Scotiand, met in assembly, have received with 
profound respect your Majesty's letter, conveying to us renewed assurances 
of your Majesty’s purpose to extend to us the countenance and support which 
former general assemblies have received in fulfilment of the solemn engage- 
ment which binds the Sovereign to maintain inviolate the Church of Scot- 
land in all its rights and privileges. As your Majesty has been pleased to 
adyert to the circumstances in the present condition of the church which 
have occasioned a departure from the form generally observed in communi- 
cations from the throne to former general assemblies, we beg to assure your 
Majesty that, entertaining the must infinite desire to maintain unity and 

eace in the church, in combination with purity of faith and worship, and 
Rie faithful administration of ecclesiastical government, we will give atten- 
tion to the momentous views which you have recommended to our conside- 
ration, with the view to the adjustment of various matters connected with 
the church. On all these occasions it becomes us to invoke the aid of Divine 
Grace, through which alone we can hope to be so guided, by wisdom trom 
above, as to arrive at such conclusions as will tend to the prosperity of our 
holy religion, with all its pure and peaceable influences.” ‘The letter then 
On in the usual way to express gratification af the re-appointment of the 
Tinrgnia of Bute as her Majesty’s representative, and to acknowledge the 
royal donation of £2000 to be applied to the purposes of education in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotlh {t then concludes, * ‘Chat God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ may enrich your Majesty with all temporal 
and spiritual blessings—tha) ay encompass your Majesty’s royal cousort 
and family with especial favour; and that attera long and prosperous reign, 
he may bring you to eternal in Heaven, is the earnest prayer of your 
Majesty’s most loyal and obedient subjects, the ministers and elders of the 
national Charch of Scotland.” It was unanimously agreed that the drait 
of the letter read in an: ay her Majesty’s letter should be transmitted to 

sual Way. 


her Majesty in the i PE 

EpinsourGH i ning.—The churches throughont this city were 
very much cro lay, specially those of the non-intrusion party. 
The opening of @ new buildings for the Free Presbyterian 
Church, wie wok place yesterday, excited a good deal of interest, and al- 
though no publi nouncement was wade, the church was completely filled 
during the foraneen 


1 ant apron services. The building, which is in the 
Lothian-road, ig a neat and substantial structure, and is capable of accom- 
modating about 1200 persons. It bas been erected for the congregation of 
r. dlish. The Dr. himself preached in the forenoon, and 
ei Macfarlane, of Greenock, preached in the afternoon. In St. 
Andrew’s Church, which is the hatl of the General Assembly, was a prayer 
meeting in the evening, at which the Lord ie hare poco and his 
suite attended. The church was excessively crowded, and great numbers 
were unable to obtain admission. Inthe Great Hall at Cationmills a ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Candlish in the evening, but not one half of the 
immense assemblage could obtain admission, and it- was arranged that Mr. 
Chalmers of Dailly, and Mr. C. J. Brown, of Edinburgh, stiould preach to 
the people in two separate parts of the Park in the open air, which they ac- 
cordingly did, great numbers attending. The Marchioness of Breadaibane 
and Lady Hannah Thorpe, accompanied by Mr. Campbell of Monzie, M.P., 
attended the meeting of the Free Presbyterian Assembly on Saturday, and 
were loudly cheered. 

Monpay, May 22.—The General Assembly met at St. Andrew’s Church, 
at ll o’clock. After the reading of the minutes, some conversation took 
place relative to the proper time for taking up the Strathbogie case, which 
resulted in an agreement that the question as to the deposition of the 
Strathbogie ministers, and the disputed commission from that Presbytery, 
should be taken up immediately after the discussion of the Veto Law. 
Lord Belhaven, after reading several clauses of the Queen’s letter, Jaid on 
the table the resolutions alluded to in the proceedings of Saturday, for the 
repeal of the Veto Act—the repeal of the Act admitting quoad sacra mi- 
nisters to the Church Courts—and to address her Majesty to endow 
these churches, and to constitute them legal parishes. it was agreed 
that the resolutions should be taken up along with the overtures 
on the subjects to which the resolutions refer. The overtures from 
Ayr and Hamilton, on the subject of the repeal of the Veto Act 
being read, Mr. Stewart, of Belladrum, in a few words, urged. on 
the assembly the necessity of repealing this act.—Mr. Proudfvot, of Strath- 
aven, hoped that, without discussion, the assembly would agree to repeal 
the Veto Act. (Hear, hear.)—Dr. Cook agreed in the propriety of not dis- 
cussing the merits of the Veto Act. The grounds on which he originally 
opposed it are same as he yet held, that it would bring the church into 
calamities and into collisions with the civil courts. He moved that, as the 
Veto Act interfered with civil rights, it be an instruction to presbyteries to 
proceed in settlements in the way they did before the passing ot the Veto 
Act, reserving to the parishioners the unlimited and absolute power of 
stating objections to the presentees, and to the presbytery the power of 
judging of, and giving effect to, these objections—Mr. Hugh Bruce se- 
conded the motion.—The Prucurator brougiat forward a counter motion.— 
Dr. Cook’s motion was adopted. 

FREE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY.—The assembly met at 11 o'clock on 
Friday week, the proceedings bemg opened with Divine service. A deputation 
from the Presbyterian Church of Lreland came forward to the bar with an 
address expressive of the sympathy and concurrence of that chureh with the 

roceedings of those who now constituted the Free Presbyterian Church of 

otland. Several of the members of the deputation addressed the assembly, 
warmly approving the course they had taken in vindicating their principles. 
—Dr. Chaimers, in the name of the assembly, thanked the Presbyterian 
Church of Lreland for their friendly sympathy and regard as evinced by 
this address, and by the sentiments of the deputation.—Dr. Cooke, being 
Joudiy called for, stood up and delivered a commentary on the subject of 
the Queen’s letter to the general assembly.—Atier the appointment of seve- 
ral committees the assembly adjourned til the evening. The assembiy met 
again at seven o'clock, when the hail was quite crowded. ‘tue chair was 
taken by Dr. M‘Farlane. Divine service was then periormed, tue 62ad 
chapter of Lsaiah being the portiva of Scripture which was read. Dr. bu- 
chanan said he had to submit a motion, which was in the following words :— 
“That the assembly do now invite the coucurrence of the elders, deacons, 
probationers, and students, who have been inviced to be present in foilow- 
ing out their separation from the Established Church of Scotland.” Ur. B. 
then proceeded at great length to comment upon the Queen’s letter.—The 
motion was agreed to.—A deputation trom the probationers presented 
themselves, and oe in a deciaration of adberence to the Free Presbyterian 
Church, signed by 200 individuals.—Dr. Candiis then addressed the as- 
sembly in an elaborate speech, which was loudly cheered, 
The business before the assemoly on Saturday was of little general inte- 
reat. Reports from the different sections of the Provisiona: Committee 
were received and read, in regard to sites tor free churches the tunds, and 
the supply and distribution of ministers, — 

Monpbay, May 22.—The Free Presbyterian Assembly met to-day at 12 
o’clock, in Dr. Candlish’s new church in the Lothian-road. After the 
minutes bad been read, communications were given in from a number of 
clergymen, stating their adherence to the non-intrusion protest. *Dr. Cand- 
lish woved for the appointment of a commission of the assembly, to corres- 
dp wit other Presoyterian bodies on the subject ot the vicentenary ceie- 

ration of the Westmiuster Assembly of Divines. ‘Lhe commission was ap- 
pointed. It was announced by Mr. Campbell, of Monzie, that the Dowager 


Marchioness of Breadaibane had subscrived £1000 towards the Free Presvy-" 


terian Fund, [The number of adherents to the seceding protesce is now said 
to be 428 ministers; but what proportion of these is parochial, and what 


quoad sacra, is not stated, As to woney, Dr. Chalmers announced that tue | 


gross receipts in aid of the new scheme were #223,028 6s. lld., of which 
150,341 58. 3d. belongs to the building tund.} 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
(Betore Sir J. Knight Brace.) 


WATTS Y. SPOTTISWOODE AND ANOTHEK—UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE— - 


INJUNCTION, 

On Thursday Mr. L. Wigram said he was instructed in a case in which 
Mr. Alaric Alexander Watts was plaintiff, and Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode 
and Mr. Charles Hyde were defendants, to move for an injunction restrain- 
ing them (the defeadants) from in any manner interfering with the manage- 
ment of the United Service Gazette Hewrsunnes. The learned counsel then 
read the notice on which the motion was founded; but the opposite party 
not being ready with their affidavits, the case was postponed, 


POLICE, 


MANSION-HOUSE.—A young man, named Henry Bennet, servant to Mr. 
Abbott, wine and spirit merciant, Coleman-street, was brought before the 
Lord Mayor, charged with having committed an extensive embezzlement.— 
Mr. Abbott stated that, baving had occasion for a quantity of silver on 
Saturday last, he sent the prisoner for £250 worth to the Bank. 'The pri- 
soner did not return, but on Sunday eveuing gave himself up toa policeman, 


who found upon his person £91 14s. 2d. The witness stated that the pri- 
soner 


to drink, and 
threatened 
the Lord | 


been brought b fore the late Lord Mayor tor having 


rer ae ok that Se or . 2 suit 5 store * Aen! ia toa 
r v money. 7 no} wever, 
Enow where he could ‘have lost the latye sum of money which made we the 


acd page! his service ubout six years, and was unfortunately devoted. 
to destroy himself.—The Fesonet, in answer to questions trom 
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deficiency.—The prosecutor said be believed the prisoner had become ac. 
quainted with persons of bad character.—The Lord Mayor remanded the 
prisoner for a few days. 

Mr. Clarkson, the barrister, applied to the Lord Mayor, on behalf of 120 
watermen connected with Greenwich, who petitioned his lordship not to 
consent to an application made to his lordship to destroy the Watermen’s 
Pier at that place.—Mr. Newbon attended for the watermen, who, he stated, 
were interested in and dependent upon the floating accommodation at 
Garden-stairs. Tie petition was signed by upwards of 3000 persons, many 
of whom were inhabitants of Greenwich of the first respectability.—It ap- 
peared from the statements made that the navigation committee had advised 
the Lord Mayor to direct that the floating pier should be destroyed. His 
lordship, however, said that he would not undertake to decide in so important 
a matter, but leave it to a superior jurisdiction. ' 

_GUILDHALL.—CHARGE OF ForGERY.—Mr. James Hancock, a civil en- 
gineer, residing in York-place, Battersea, attended before Mr. Alderman 
Farebrother and Sir John Pirie, upon a summons, for unlawfully uttering a 
forged promissory note for the sam of #500, purporting to be made by 
Messrs. Hancock, Pownall, and Brasier, an made payable at No. 8, Broad- 
Street-buildings.—It sg red that Mr. Hancock was the inven! of a lock ; 
that he had induced .Mr. Pownall and Mr. Brasier (the one well known for 
his connection with the county of Middlesex, the other an East India mer- 
chant) to assist him; that they had never intended to be partners; that they 
had given repeated notices of their wishes and intentions; yet Mr. Hancock 
issued a bill, dated 17th April, 1843, in these words :—‘‘ One month after 
date we promise to pay to an own order tba Hundred Pounds.” S8igned— 
“ Hancock, Pownall, ee Brasier.”” This bill had been paid oyer to a Mr. 
Watts, solicitor, who heid the letters patent as security.—Mr. Brasier and 
Mr. Pownall both stated that they never contemplated any partnership, that 
they had merely assisted Hancock out of charity.—Mr. Alderman Fare- 
brother and Sir John Pirie were of opinion that a charge of forgery bad 
been made out.—Mr. Ings, for the accused, said he was taken by surprise. 
He did not suppose the magistrate would entertain the charge, but his an- 
swer was that there was a partnership, and that Hancock had a right to do 
what he had done. ‘To prove this he begged an adjournment for ten days.— 
The Magistrates were willing to grant time, and it was arranged that the 
case should stand over Urs eeax that the bill should be infevaded, and 
tip agenneet admitted to bail, himself in #500, and two sureties in £250 
each. 

MARYLEBONE.—EXTRAORDINARY ASSAULT.—On Monday, a fashion- 
ably-dressed young man, who gave his name Hugh Stratford Stratford, 
and said that be was staying at lbbotson’s Hotel, Vere-street, Oxford-street, 
was placed at the bar before Mr. Rawlinson, charged with having violently 
assaulted Mr, Alexander Chisholm, surgeon, of No. 32, Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, and who, from the»serious injury inflicted on him, was in 
such a state as to excite some alarm for his safety. It appeared that the 
prisoner had mistaken his victim for Mr. Barnard Gregory, the proprietor 
of the Satirist newspaper, who had given him dire cause of offence by re- 
peated attacks on him in that paper, on account of his connexion with cer- 
tain gambling transactions. ‘The solicitor for the prisoner (who it appears 
is highly connected) offered any amount of bail, bat the magistrate refused 
to part with the prisoner until Mr. Chisholm be pronounced out of danger, 
and he was consequently remanded until Thurscay. 

UNION-HALL.—Joseph Rowell, an engine-driver, and Henry Knight, a 
stoker, belonging to the South-Western Railway, were brought before Mr. 
Traill, charged with duing considerable damage to the property of the com- 
pany, owing to. their negligence on the arrival of a luggage train from South- 
ampton, and were severally sentenced to twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 

MARLBOROUGH-STREET.—Robert Lewis, a hair-dresser, living in Little 
Pulteney-street, was brought before Mr. Maltby, charged with having 
stabbed a police constable in the station-house at Vine-street.—It appeared 
that directions have been recently issued by the police commissioners to 
have a watch kept on the cells at the various station-houses, as more than 
one attempt has been recently made by prisoners to do themselves or others 
confined with them some serious injury, and that in consequence of these 
orders a constable has been appointed at the Vine-street station to look into 
the various cells at stated periods, through a small trap-door, and to ascer- 
tain that allis right within.—John Warren, a man taken into custody for 
begging, and locked up in the same cell with the prisoner, said the prisoner 
while confined was very violent, using threats against the police, whom he 
called peelers and paupers. He saw the prisoner take a white-handled knife 
from his pocket, open it, and then place it in his side pocket. Ina minute 
or two after this the policeman on duty looked in at the trap-door, upon 
which the prisoner ran towards the opening, and made a thrust at the po- 
liceman’s tace,—The policeman who was stabbed is named Builder, C 51. 
The wound appeared to be a very serious one. The eye had evidently been 
aimed at, but the blow had taken effect about half an inch below it, on the 
nose, which was cut to some depth.—The prisoner, who appeared to be fuliy 
alive to the serious situation in which his vindictive feelings against the 
police had placed him, begged for mercy on account of his wife and chil- 
dren, attributing his conduct to intoxication.—Mr. Maltby said the assault 
was of so serious a character that he should send the case to the Central 
Criminal Court.—The prisoner was then locked up, 


ANOTHER OUTRAGE AT MANCHESTER.—AFFRAY BETWEEN THE 
MILITARY AND PoLice.—On Tuesday evening Manchester was thrown 
into a state of excitement in consequence of an attack made by several de- 
tachments of the 15th Regiment of Foot, now stationed in that town, on two 
ot the police-stations, and an jndiscriminate assault of every police olficer 
whom they met in the streets. This conduct, on the part of the military, 
arose from the interference of the police to prevent a quarrel in the street 
between two soldiers on the previous evening, On which occasion several of 
the soldiers were apprehended, and placed in the station-house, after great 
resistance and considerable punishment on both sides. On the same 
evening, a large party of the 15th Regiment were coming down Oldham- 
road, with the intention of attacking the police station-house, in order 
forcibly to liberate their comrades, when the superintendent was obliged to 
draw a line of policemen across the street to keep them from carrying their 
design into effect. Mr. Maude, the sitting magistrate, having admonished 
the prisoners for their misconduct, ordered thei to pay a fine of 20s, each, 
or go to prison for one month. The fines were immediately paid, and the 
prisoners were discharged. Here, it was supposed, the matter had 
terminated, particularily as the examination had been conducted 
in the presence of two officers of the regiment, both of whom 
seemed highly displeased with the conduct of their soldiers. But during the 
day large mobs of turn-outs, and small parties of soldiers belonging to the 
15th, were parading different parts of the town. Information was conveyed 
to Captain Willis, chief of the borough police, that the soldiers meditated an 
attack on the station-house, and prepatations were accordingly made for its 
defence, Before the necessary measures for this end were taken a body of 
40 or 50 soldiers, accompanied by a mob of about 2000 persons, reached the 
Oldham-road station so suddenly and unexpectedly, that the policemen in- 
side (then only five in number) bad scarcely time to close the gates. The 
soldiers and the mob then retired for a few minutes, and espying a police- 
man in the Street they pursued him, and demolished all the windows of a 
house in which he took shelter because the proprietor did not turn him 
out. In a few minutes the number of soldiers increased to about 200, 
and these, followed by about.5000 people, returned to tlie station-house, and 
endeavoured to force the gates. Not succeeding in this, they smashed the 
windows and window-frames, and completely disfigured everything on the 
exterior of the building on which stones or bladgeons could make 
an impression, At this time there were twenty-five policemen in 
the station-house, but they durst not venture out, a8 they could 
not have the slightest possible chance of protecting themselves against 
the vast multitude that filled the stree!, Fortunately Jamen Kershaw, 
Esq., the Mayor of Manchester; Captain Willis, Superintendent Bes: 
wick, Inspectors M‘Mullin, Green, and Maybury, and a strong body of po- 
lice, arrived at this juncture, followed by about forty men of the 15th reyi- 
ment, commanded by General Arbuthnott and Major Smith. On their ap- 
pearance, the gates of the station- house were thrown open, and the besieged 
policemen sallied forth, and with the assistance which they had 
received, succeeded in capturing six of their military asstilants and 
three civilians, who were pointed out as ringleaders of tue mob. The dis- 
orderlies then dispersed in every direction. One portion went towards the 
Kirby-street station-house, broke the windows, and inflicted several severe 
wounds on Inspector Lipsett, and several other officers, some of whom 
are now lying at the infirmary in a very precarious state. Superintendent 
Cochrane, of the C division, defended himself most manfully, and took 
five prisoners. Superintendant Beswick and Inspector M’Mullin also 
took several prisoners. The mob having distributed themselves over 
different parts of the town in small knots, beat such of the police as they 
could find, Such is the antipathy which the operative classes of 
Manchester bear to the police force, that even the women take 
a prominent part in every riot that occurs in this neighbourhood. 
The prisoners were taken in coaches to the New Bailey Prison, Salford; 
and as they were passing by the barracks in Tib-street, the police were again 
assaiJed by a shower of missiles of various kinds from the barrack windows, 
in the presence of some of the officers of the 15th. When the military and 
magistrates arrived at the Oldbam-road station, General Arbuthnott was 
informed that two of his men had stated that the police did not get half 
enough. The General immediately ordered them out of the ranks, and gave 
them into the custody of the police. A company of the 16th Regiment of 
Foot subsequently arrived at the station-house, Oldham-road, and about 
eighty of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, or Queen’s Bays. ‘These were ordered 
to remain on guard at the station during the night. The sergeant of the 
15th stated, when at the New Bailey, that the grenadiers had to a man left 
the birracks with the determination of renewing the attack on the police. 
The spinners who have recenily turned out, and who, during the present 
week, have been taken before the magistrates in parties varying from two 
to thirteen, for assembling in large namlers and intimidating other work- 
mea, have taken advantage of this occurrence to forward their own views. 
The outrages committed iast week at the instigation of the brickmakers’ 
union on the property of Mr. Pauling, a master builder, in consequence of 
a dispute about wages, while they show the dangerous and alarming cha- 

of trades’ combinations, have filled the mindsef employers with fear 


_in deliberation nea:ly three hours. 
rin said the Committee had 1 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Friday Evening. 
The Queen and Prince Albert took their accustomed ars HE on ~: 
day morning in Claremont Park. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
also walked in the grounds in the‘foreuoon. Her Royal Highness took her 
departare from Cla emont in a carriage and four, at a quarter before eleven 
o’clock for Frogmore-lodge. ; 
CamBRIDGE ELection.—CLosE OF Peay Inaurry.(Friday).—The Com- 
mittee met again this morning at halfpast 11 o'clock, Sir W. Heathcote 
chairman. The room was immediatel cleared, and the Committee remained 
the re-admission of strangers, the 
1 ‘that Fitzroy Kelly, Esq., 
‘ ted t j ament for the boroagh of Cam- 
bridge; that in the opinion of the Committee, William Smithers had been 
bribed by the payment of #13 1s. 9d. tor a tavern yu but that this pay- 
ment took place without the knowledge or consent of Mr. Kelly.” The an- 


nouncemen Mr. Kelly retaining b t was i by thos = 
PMobbies with oan cheers. + te tvemyes °Y _— 


was duly elected to serve in the present 


bled in the 


OxForp, May 25.—Professor Rusey’s sermon en delivered to the 
Vice-Chanéelior who has appoi ed a Board of ubbay ts examine into. the 
truth of the alleged charges. The members of the board are—The Vice- 


Chancellor; Dr. Faussett, Margaret Professor of Divinity ; Dr. Ogilvie, Pro- 

fessor of Pastoral Theology ; Dr. Hawkins of Oriel College; Dr. Symons, 

Warder of Wadham, and the Rey. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, i 
EIGN ‘ 


Srain.— ic es from Madrid ounce that t ish Ministry had 
been forme thus :—M. Gome: 4 cerra, Presa of hp Counc endi- 
zabal, Minister of Finance ; 08, Minister of War; Guetos, of Marine; 
and La Serna, of the Interior. ‘aiting the final formation of the Ministry 


the sittings of the Cortes were suspended and would not be resumed until 
the 27th inst. : 


SCRAPS. 


THE BNERAL SIR THOMA$ PICTON. . = 
He was slain at the head of his division, repelling one of the most formid- 
able attacks of the French at Waterloo. He was struck on the head by a mus- 
ket ball and tell dead; shortly afterwards his body was raised an placed 
against a tree, where it remained until the action was decided. xing 
; Lond thunders crashed, the clouds were riven, 
Then shook the firmament of Heav’n, 
The biyouac flames black night had giv’n 
A doomsday’s awful scenery. 
Sweet dreams of home from lids have fled, 
Whose next sound sleep shall be the dead, 
The turf their pillow, earth their bed, 
The lofty sky their canopy. 


Storms veiled the morn, the dark day frowned, 
When deadliest foes led chiefs renowned, 
And quaked the iron-furrow’d ground, basing. 
Uptorn, blood-stained, and slippery. b 
Blazed red-mouth’d war's continued roar, ia 
While bursting shelis Death's showers pour, 
And thousands welter in their gore 
Of England’s stubborn Infantry. 


Now raged the battle fierce and long, 
Round Gaul’s proud eagles legions throng, 
‘Then forms its column close and strong, 

“ Vive l’Empereur!” shouts valiantly. 
Steady its march through fire and smoke, 
Nor shot nor shell that column broke, 
Bright victories won its memories woke, 

And glory spoke its gallantry. 

But Picton saw the threaten’d storm, 
His columns close a phalanx form, 
Ne’er glowed a knightly heart more warm 

In days of olden chivalry, 

With fire and steel, heart, soul, and might, 
Charged England’s sons th’ advancing fight, 
The van Jed on that gallant knight— 

That dreadful shock triumphantly. 


On Waterloo the sun has set, 

Life’s crimson Stream the green graves wet, 

‘The bravest of the brave have met, 
Died on Fame’s death-bed valiantly. 

When age to age shall mark the grave, 

What tombs or tablets need ye brave? 

Where mounds sha}l be, and long grass waye— 
The slumbering heroes’ heraldry. 

Propt by a tree, his comrades gone, 

A silent warrior rests alone, 

His sightless eyes seem gazing on 
The field of glory vacantly. 

Sits he; as if to catch the sound 

Of distant gun or bugle wound, 

*Twas Death's cold statue Fame had crowned, 
Picton, the knight of chivalry!—J. E. de B. 

A WELSH WITNESS. 

The attorney for an opposing creditor in a bankruptcy case, on Thursday 
week, before Mr. Commissioner Stevenson, thinking that a youth whom be 
was abeut to examine had rehearsed his part with the ba: krupt prior to his 
entering. the court, put the question usually propounded when snspicions of 
that sort arise :—‘* Well, my man, have you not seen the bankrupt since the 
last meeting?” ‘ Yes, [ bave,” was the ready answer. “ Weil, sir (und be 
cautious how you answer the question), on your oath what did he say to 
you?” ‘On my oath he said that I should find the commissioner a mid 
geutlemanly man.” ; 

SINGULAR SCENE AT A FUNERAL. 

On Sunday afternoon week the body of an old pensioner, named Penfold, 
was interred in the churchyard at Patcham, a small village about three miles 
from Brighton onthe Londenroad. The wife of the deceased was attired in 
a becoming manner, and followed her husband as chief mourner. Behind 
her, at a respectful distance, was another female, in widow's weeds, who ap- 
peared as deeply concerned in the sad ceremony as Mrs. Penfold, and on the 
corpse leaving the church followed it to the grave, to the 10 smali astonish- 
ment of the spe rs. It was whispered that the strange widow was also 
married to dense and soit proved. She was Penfoid’s first wie troin 
whom he separ many yearsago. He enlisted in the [nniskilien dragolns, 
and went abroad. On his returu, supposing his wife to be dead, he niarried 
again. His first wife was married again, and we believe her husband is 
living ; but on hearing of the death of her first husband, she resolyed, like a 
true penitent, to ar A itm the last sad tribute of her affection by seeing Lim 
laid in bis grave. There is another more potent reason, perhaps, for making 
herself known as his first wile. Penfold, it is, said, died possessed of sume 
property, which she lays claim to. ’ 3 

FONTENELLE. _ 

This writer reached the vag’ vanced a spt ninety-nine years, and conti- 
n his literary pursuits to the last. Orrey, in a letter written from 
M m, near Glastonbury, very peeuts fully said, ‘!¥ontenelie, like our 
peiabitanring thorn, blossoms in mY inter of his days.” Voltaire pro- 
nounced him to be the most unive’ froias of the age of Louis X1Y. 
A person of quality called on hiin, and fodnd him in a very il! humour. 
oO Wh t’s the matter?” saii the nobleman. ‘Phe case is this,” said the phi- 
losopher, “1 have only one servant, and 1 am waited on as badly as you who 
have twenty.” 


THE DEATH OF Wed 


HYMN OF DARKNESS. 

Exquisite world! my patient bosem bore 
Thine unimpassioned heart ; but powers live 

In thy pure beauty now—like golden ore 
Traversing rocks, or feelings sensitive 

The human beart—which then were as in cones 

Are cedars, or the germ of fire in stones. 


The worlds that were, where are they? Wrecked: the law 
Of thy rare b:auty clothes each skeleton. 
Death struck their living down, though Hayoc saw 
No human bei» g fall: Fate rushea upon 
Reptile and rock alone, and thick-lipt Lud, 
And crushed them in unfathomable mud. 
Then o’er that hideous heap there fell unseen 
‘The ardour of creation with warm wing, - 
Fanning Life’s filmy eyes that long had been 
Ebtranced: then morn and graceful evening 
Arose; and from the red earth’s cold caress 
Sprung the first human heart and feebleness. 


Insects, birds, beasts, aud herbs, I love you all 
As gentlest mothers Jove their little ones. 
I come—the new-born dew-drops quickly fall; 
Love leads faint Labour home; the gay fawn runs 
To the shy roe, and persecuted things 
Lie down beneath the sbade of my grey wings. 
Be not too bold, O earth: the awful hosts 
About me bid thee not—they are the pale 
Phantoms that rise not yet—the countless ghosts 
Ot guilty hearts: canst thou not hear the wail 
Of their remorse, nor see the avenger when 
The whirlwind rushes o’er th’ abudes of men. 
Teach I not thee the truthfulness of death 
The blush of roses—the immaculate light 
In lilies’ breasts—their scent-abounding breath— 


; PP poet » and the atill ee ge met hi 
poor 8u) ressing : ‘ Seine 
Yet once again t Tesume my throne.--H. 
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ment he made the Company of Mercers trustees. Accordingly, 
the members of this company have in rotation the nomination of 
scholars, who are at the expense of books only, Lily had for some 
time been the first teacher of Greek in the metropolis. In the 
year after his appointment he wrote a grammar for the school, 
which, under his fostering care, soon became distinguished, and 
set the example for many similar establishments. The revenue of 
the school has, of course, materially increased ; for in 1818 the 
annual income was about £5300. The original statutes of the 
school, signed by Dean Colet, were some years ago accidentally 
picked up ata bookseller’s by the late Mr. Hamper, of Birming- 
ham, and by him presented to the British Musuem. The school- 
house has been twice rebuilt: it was destroyed by the great fire 
of 1666, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren ; and this building, 
being found too small, was taken down, and the present hand- 
some and substantial edifice, facing the eastern end of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, built, from the designs and under the superintendence 
of George Smith, Esq., in 1824, 


_ 
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STAPLE-INN, NEW CHAMBERS. 


This handsome building has just been erected at that part of stone; the height is about 55 ‘eet; length, 90 feet. Among the 
Staple-inn, Holborn, which communicates with Southampion-build- | peculiarities of construction is th: employment of iron girders and 
ings. It consists of chambers for the six taxing masters of the Court | shoes let in the walls ; no bonc-tinber being used. The principal 
of Chancery, their clerks, &c., and has been built at the expense of apartments on the ground and fir,t floors will be occupied by the 
the Honourable Society of Staple-inn. The design is by Messrs. ! masters; and in the centre o! tie building is a spacious library. 
Wiggand Pownall, architects, Bedford-row, and is a masterly speci- | The entire structure is raised v pon a terrace, and is seen to best ad- 
men of the style of the reign of JamesI. The foundation is of con- vantage from the area of Stapk-inn; the embellisiments are in the 
crete; the facing is of Suffolk brick, with dressings of Portland | best taste of the period. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE CHARLES JAS. APPERLEY, Esa. 
( “ NIMROD.” ) 


This gentleman, long and favourably known in sporting circles by 
the pseudonyme of Nimrod, died in London, on Friday, the 19th 
instant. As a writer on the theory and practice of fox-hunting 
Mr. Apperley ranked among the most eminent of those who have 
adopted that subject. Less elegant in style than Beckford, and 
inferior to some modern authors in his treatment of the details of 
kennel management, as a general authority he was as justly popular 
as, in the majority of instances, he was correct. The spring time of 
few men’s lives produces palateable fruit—less than any that of an 
author, whose harvest, under the most auspicious circumstances, 
is long in attaining maturity, should it ever reach it. With the birth, 
parentage, and education of Nimrod, therefore, we have nothing to 
do, beyond stating that he was the son of a Welsh gentleman—a bit 
ofa martinet in his way, as your Cambrian ’squires were wont to be— 
and that the course of Greek and Latin prescribed for the youth of 
this country was in his case administered according to the approved 
practice. No doubt he little relished the knocking about he received 
at the time, but in after years he always spoke gratefully of those 
who, in his boyhood, had exerted themselves to make him smart. 
Young Apperley, having gone through his schooling, straightway 
entered upon the routine that so many—‘‘pity ’tis ’tis true !’’— 
perform. From Rugby he passed into the world—into free living, 
love, matrimony, misunderstandings, and malcontent. To the latter 
he attributed his having turned author. ‘ In 1821,’ he says of him- 
self, ‘* circumstances occurred that rendered my continuing to live 
with my family very far from desirable, and having made up my 
mind to occupy a house and farm in some retired part oF the 
country, I began to speculate as to how I should employ those hours 
which the more requisite attention to the occupations of between 
two and three hundred acres of land might fail to fill up. I coula 
both hunt and shoot, I was aware, inasmuch as I was about to set 
myself down ina country abounding with game, and with one pack of 
fox-hounds close to my door, and two others within easy reach, 
Still, there are many non-farming as well as non-hunting days in the 
year, and ‘ how should I employ myself on such days ?’ was a question 
that very naturally presented itself. ‘I will write'a book upon hunt- 
ing,’ said I to myself, ‘a book upon hunting, and other sports of 
which I had partaken up to the period of my forming the resolution.’ ’’ 

The sports which he alludes to here he entered upon when he 
went to reside at Bilton, in Warwickshire, and became a member of 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Club. Of that portion of his life he never 
spoke but in terms of unqualified gratification. Independent of its 
high social character, the members were all fox-hunters to the back- 
bone, and laboured in the pursuit of pleasure as none but true fox- 
hunters do. Nimrod used to say he never worked so hard in his 
life as during his connexion with that society. For several seasons, 
in addition to his stud of hunters at Stratford, he had horses at 
Chapel House, in Oxfordshire, and at Middleton Stoney, near Bi- 
cester, which enabled him to hunt not only with the Warwickshire, 
but with the Duke of Beaufort and Sir Thomas Mostyn. His con- 


8T. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—THE APPOSITION. stunt experience of the systems pursued with various packs of 
hounds, and a keen observation of their different peculiarities, no 
The apposition, or recitation of the exercises and speeches of this | SPEECHES, doubt laid the foundation of that practical knowledge of the eraft he 
ancient school, took place on Thursday, the 18th inst., at two Metcalfe, Major... ‘ ptt Pope. F rofessed which distinguishes his writings. Hud he stuck to that, 
o’elock, in the school«room of the institution, in the presence of eka oe ' Temple of Yoram, ad he confined the operations of his pen to the kennel, the stabie, 
the Muster and Court of Assistants of the Merchant Tailors’ Com- | Brien 7.1, coed OBiDi esas can h BaGkusuetitte Os and the field, Mr. Apperley would have left behind him the most 
puny, the high master of the school and the assistant masters, the | Carver... .. .. .. Norfolk .. 1... perfect treatises on the materiel of the chase that had ever apRceren 
pupils of the school, and a large number of visitors, amongst whom | Mealy .. .. .. .. King Richard. Shakspeare, But he took his note. book into the banquet-hall and the drawing- 
were the Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Butler, the principal of Kino’s | sith. -- ++ «+ «+ Bolingbroke .. 1! j “Richard iL,” uct J., scene 1, | room, and the boon frank fox-hunter became in too many instances 
t : go, Dr. 19 le principal of Ming's | Whittington... ., Ganaw rane 4c: the huckster of smull talk and retailer of stale gossip. 

Coilege; the Rey. Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Gladstone, M.P., Sir Ro- pee ++ ++ «. Philectetes : Sophecles, It was in the year 1821, in consequence of his determination to 
bert Inglis, M -P., &, The speeches were well delivered, and the Ronee Seopa rs + fad ir I! 4 Philoctetes,” v. 904. write upon field practice, that he commenced his career as a contri- 
exercises creditable to the classical proficiency of the young Gaines" Hoi ee Beaumont and Fletcher. butor to the ‘Old Sporting Magazine,” under the signature of 
aspirants for houours, The following list will show the selection | Dassent.. 1... [! ist Swordman leg King and No King,” act “Nimrod.” In that work appeared his well-known Hunting Tours, 
of the recitations and scenes from Greek, Roman, and Euglish | Rowlatt.. 1... .. 2nd Swordman :. J 1V., scene 3, his Letters on the Condition of Hunters, and on Riding to Hounds. 
“ramatists. It was past four o’clock before the business of the Cieittington.. ++ ++ Congrio .. 1 . Plautus. Indeed we should have said his too well-known Tours, &c. &c. ; for 
morning was concluded :— . Metcalfe Spee Saleh ths re ; ps epost si: be scene 7. | it was in this his misfortune, or his fault, that the public were bidden 
Vincent .. .. .. .. Greek Oration in Commemoration of the Founder, | Pr endergast .. 1a, SRO yep oa a “Renegado,” act, 1V., scene 3, | his literary feasts, to eat of the same dishes, re-cooked in all Potts 
witieag Vincent... ‘2. Chremylus ei a ‘ of fashions. And here, per parenthese, it may be observed that this 
Levis Hicxawere cal BOW. vy os sss 2» Blepsidemuns. 2 “ Piat Se custom is fast travelling into licentiousness. It may be correct to 
SDHC ois se) ee RHEE Nema Hastings .. 1. .. Paupertas $3 MNEs (Foire re-publish essays in a collected shape, but surely it is not fair to 
Gasee Vense.~TRAROLATION, m : is see upwards of three centuries and a half since Dean rely: ae Sader es kos ge De, Snes S orang 

. 2 ‘eg taic. olet, tired with trouble ecution, characteristic of his | ?Y Nimrod,” should not have ma e Sela aah es 
Vineest 55 5) as, ss a yn eeenmiont and Fietcher. “ Bonduca,” act times, before he retired Psa pl paar ee yh cle a Abroad,”’ inducing people to read under false pretences. But, re- 

ss i 9 : : 

Enxatisu Essa y.—(Not recited.) institution. The dean, having outlived his numerous brethren turning to our muttons, for a series of years Mr. Apperley continued 
ist Prize, Carver .. ..\On the Mivadewefztc, or Public Spirit of the | resolved, in the midst of life and health, to his fortune | (0 Write in the magazine aforesaid, to his own profit and that of its 
2nd do., Metcalfe, Major | Ancient Ameniens é ee cee arene Wik dy Marta Maa haat bas, ng eae va owner, Mr, Pittman, a periodical proprietor of whom it is recorded 

. le to some lasting benefaction. This he performed in the founda- | that he mich del to all t and fi ; 
Latin Essay (Dar. SLearu’s Paize).—(Not recited.) i » ; * at he might serve as a mode present and future magazine 
: tion of St. Paul’s School, of which he appointed William Lily first manufacturers. We have said he continued to write in the Old 


Anne id verum si od scripsit Fabi = i 
dst, i on a { Pepin fanaa ‘ek Oceano quodam, mnt master in 1512, He endowed it with lands and houses then pro- Sporting Magazine,’’ or ought perhaps to have said, he never ceased ; 


bonaruim artium incrementa initium’ capere? duging an income of £122 4s. 7}d. per annum, of which endow- | for the quantity fully equalled the quality. In speaking of his pro- 
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pensity that way he observes—‘‘ No man disliked pen and ink more 
than I did at one period of my life; few men’s pursuits were less 
associated with the desk; but how stand matters now? Why, I 
have the greatest pleasure in writing, and I really believe life would 
be burdensome to me without it.” ~ 

While contributing to the ‘‘Old Sporting Magazine,’ he had a 
stud of hunters kept for him, a villa called Beau Repaire, in Hamp- 
shire, and a monthly income that would have served a German 
prince. Malgré all these appliances, however, embarrassment, the 
heritage of letters, overtook him one an in form of a ca. sa.; buta 
moat that surrounded his castle compelled the officers to turn their 
attack into a siege. So long as the summer lasted he continued to 
keep them at bay; but winter arrived, ‘‘ then came a frost, a nipping 
frost,” the besiegers crossed the ice, and ‘‘ Nimrod”? fell, as the 
Stadtholder had done before him. 

On the death of Mr. Pittman a feud sprung up between him and 
the new proprietor of the ‘‘ Old Mag.”’ In this dilemma, 

As nought remained but Calais or the Bench, 
He left this land of freedom for the French. 

For the last ten or a dozen years Nimrod occupied a pleasant chdteau 
called St. Pierre, about a mile from Calais, on the road to St. Omer. 
Here he gave his grey goose quill no holiday, for, besides contri- 
buting to a large majority of the monthly periodicals, he wrote seve- 
ral books—one a great mortal tome, yclept ‘‘The Life of a Sports- 
man,’’ ‘as big as all dis sheese’’—published by Mr. Ackermann, of 
Regent-street, at the small charge of two guineas! Among these 
volumes was the ‘‘ Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq., of Hal- 
ston.’? That most eccentricland unfortunate man was long a staunch 
friend to Mr. Apperley, and certainly the least graceful act of the 
author’s life was the publication of ¢hat biography of his benefactor. 
But ‘we come to bury Nimrod’’—at least to offer a small parting 
memoir of the writer—not the man. As a sportsman, that is, a fox- 
hunter, his early experience was extensive; for, previous to leaving 
England, he had hunted with eighty-two packs of fox-hounds, to 
say nothing of staggers and harriers. No question he was a sound 
theoretical sportsman, and could write to hounds better than any of 
his eontemporaries—as well probably as any of his predecessors; but 
he could never ride to them. He was timid and ‘‘abroad’’ in 
crossing a country, and burlesqued jockeyship when perpetrating a 
race. Incomparably his best production is ‘‘ The Turf, the Chase, 
and the Road,”’ which originally appeared in the ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view ’’—insufferably his worst, the ‘‘ Life of a Sportsman,’’ is never 
likely to appear much beyond the publisher’s counter. The virtues 
of his style are, facility, appropriateness, and technicality; for he 
always handles his subjects like a workman. Its vices, infirmity of 
construction, prodigality of the first person singular, and the con- 
stant use of the adjective ‘‘ good” in reference to persons as they 
apply it on ’Change. 


LADY SALE. 
HE CABUL CAPTIVITY. 


of ‘Portraits of the Cabul Prisoners” 
has just been published as illustrations to Lady Sale’s and Lieut. 
Eyre’s Journals of the disasters in Affghanistan, 1841-2. These 
portraits are cleverly drawn on stone by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, by 
whose permission we are enabled to present the accompanying en- 
gravings to our readers. The portrait of Lady Sale is from a draw- 
ing by Lieut. Eyre: the physiognomy of our high-minded country- 
woman is full of earnestness, and bespeaks true courage, 
such as is rarely witnessed in this unchivalric age. Her lady- 
ship’s enthusiasm in not only minutely noting down events 
as they occurred, but, often in doing so hourly, has recorded 
an entire year’s stirring events, such as have scarcely a 
parallel in the annals of modern warfare. Indeed, the ‘‘ Journ- 
nal’? itself is a surprising work, even apart from the perilous 
circumstances under which it was penned. It is, oe out, a 
truthful narrative, chronicling the terrors of the day with extra- 
ordinary minuteness, from all kinds of sources—from the reports of 
the day, from telegraphed news, and from intelligence forwarded by 
persons of all degrees, engaged in the war, or anxiously watching its 
fearful results. Lady Sale notes :—‘‘ [ believe several people kept an 
account of these proceedings, but all, except myself, lost all they had 
written, and had recourse to memory afterwards. I lost everything 
except the clothes I wore, and, therefore, it may appear strange that 
I should have saved these papers. The mystery is, however, easil 
solved. After everything was packed on the night before we le 
Cabul, I sat up to add a few lines to the events of the day, and the 
next poring t put them in a small bag, and tied them round my 
waist. * * A much better narrative of past events might have been 
written, even by myself; but I have preferred keeping my journal 
as originally written, when events were fresh, and men’s minds were 
biassed by the reports of the day, and even hour.”’ 

But the imminent peril amidst which the Journal was written 
is, perhaps, nowhere so well told asin the page wherein Lady Sale 
describes her position on the top of her house, whence she had a 
fine view of the field of action, and where, by keeping behind the 
chimneys, the ‘ soldier’s wife’? escaped the bullets that continually 
whizzed past her. 

The next engraving introduces to the reader the scene of the 
captivity at Cabul. i : 

To this scene the following extract, abridged from Lady Sale’s 
Journal, may prove the best accompaniment. ; 

“« Six rooms, forming two sides of an inner square or citadel, are 
appropriated to us; and a tykhana to the soldiers. This fort is the 
largest in the valley, and is quite new; it belongs to Mahommed 
Shah Khan: it has a deep ditch and a fausse-braye all round. The 
walls of mud are not very thick, and are built up wth planks in tiers 
“on the inside. he buildings we oocupy are those intended for the 
chief and his favourite wife; those for three other wives are in t 
outer court, and have not yet been roofed in. We number nine 


ladies, twenty gentlemen, and fourteen children. 


A very interesting series 


PRISON AT CABUL. 


seventeen European soldiers, two aay Re women, and one child 
(Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Burnes, and little Stoker). Mahommed Akhbar 
Khan, to our horror, has informed us that only one man of our force 
has succeeded in reaching Jellalabad (Dr. Brydon of the Shah's 
force: he was wounded in two places). Thus is verified what we 
were told before leaving Cabul, ‘That Mahommed Akhbar Khan would 
annihilate the whole army except one man, who should reach Jellala- 
bad to tell the tale.’ Dost Mohammed Khan (the brother of Mahom- 
med Shah Khan) is to have charge of us. Our parties were divided 
into the different rooms. Lady M‘Naghten, Captain and Mrs. An- 
derson and two children, Captain and Mrs. Boyd and two children, 
Mrs. Mainwaring and one child, with Lieut. and Mrs. Eyre and one 
child, and a European girl, Hester Macdonald, were in one room ; 
that adjoining was appropriated for their servants and baggage; 
Captain Mackenzie and his Madras Christian servant Jacob, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ryley and two children, and Mr. Fallon, a writer in Cap- 
tain Johnson’s office, occupied another. Mrs. Trevor and her seven 
children and European servant, Mrs. Smith, Lieut. and Mrs. Waller 
and child, Mrs. Sturt, Mr. Mein, and I had another. In two others 
all the rest of the gentlemen were crammed. 

“* It did not take us much time to arrange our property ; consist- 
ing of one mattress and resai between us, and no clothes except 
those we had on, and in which we left Cabul. Mahommed Akhbar 
Khan, Sultan Jan, and Ghoolam Moyen-oo-deen visited us. The 
Sirdar assured me we were none of us prisoners ; requested that we 
would make ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would admit 
of; and told us that as soon as the roads were safe we should be 
safely escorted to Jellalabad. He further informed me that I might 
write to Sale; and that any letters I sent he would forward. Of 
this permission I gladly topk advantage to write a few guarded lines 
to say that we were well and safe. 

“© 19th.—We luxuriated in dressing, although we had no clothes 
but those on our backs ; but we enjoyed washing our faces very much, 
having had but one opportunity of doing so before, since we left Cabul. 
It was rather a painful process, as the cold and glare of the sun on the 
snow had three times peeled my face, from which the skin came off 
in strips. We had agrand breakfast, dhall and radishes. We parch 
rice and barley, and make from them a substitute for coffee. Two 
sheep (alias lambs) are killed daily; and a regular portion of rice 
and otta given forall. The Affghans cook; and well may we ex- 
claim with Goldsmith, ‘‘God sends meat, but the devil sends cooks ;”” 
for we only get some greasy skin and bones served out as they are 
cooked, boiled in the same pot with the rice, allina lump. Captain 
Lawrence divides it, and portions our food as justly as he can. The 
chupatty is at once the plate and bread: few possess other dinner- 
table implements than their fingers, The rice even is rendered 
nauseous by having quantities of rancid ghee poured over it, such as 
in India we should have disdained to use for our lamps. 

‘“ 24th.—A day or two ago theSirdar sent some chintz to be divided 
amongst us. A second quantity was to-day given out; and we are 
working hard that we may enjoy the luxury of getting on a clean suit 
of clothes. There are very few of us that are not covered with 
crawlers; and, although my daughter and I have as yet escaped, we 
are in fear and trembling.”’ 


The next portrait is after an original sketch from life, by 
G. T. Vigne, Esq., and represents the treacherous Akhbar, in 
war-costume. 


On Tuesday there was a beautiful day’s sailing amongst the yachts 


It should, in justice, be stated that Mahommed Akhbar behaved 
throughout courteously; to the prisoners ; and their privations and 
sufferings seem to have been, in a great degree, the unavoidable 
consequence of their position and the state of the country. 


MAHOMMED AKHBAR KHAN. 


The portraits comprised in the above work are twenty-five in 
number, including those of Lieut. Eyre, the late Captain James 
Skinner, Sir W. H. M‘Naghten, Sha Shuja Ool Moolk, Major Pot- 
tinger, Captain Couhalty. Ma. Eyre, Mrs. Waller, xc. There are 
besides eight views of the localities of the disasters, as, the exterior 
of a prison near Cabul, the fort in which General Elphinstone died, 
the Burmese idols, &c. Altogether the series must be regarded as 
almost indispensible accompaniments to the narratives they are in- 
tended to illustrate, showing, as they do, the principal actors in the 
“strange, eventful ’’ twelvemonth; and the history of the world 
harely contains scenes of more terrific interest. 


BAILING MATCH OY THE THAMES ROYAL YACHT OLVE, OFF GREENWICH, | ber 
propitious, not only for sailing, but also, with the trifling drawback 
Tn the tyichana are * belopging to this distinguished clyb, Tho weather was exceedingly | of @ fow minutes” showers, pleasurable to the highly respeotable ond 
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ced by the machinations, of that ‘“unspiritual god, 
Circumstance ;’’ she is an exception to the old axiom, that nemo re- 
penté fuit pk gh am is vicious in limine; but bad as she 
has been depicted by the old -atinalist Stowe, she is made 
to appedr Still Worse by the preset drainatic artist, who draws her 
mental portrait with the addition of some ‘‘ grim features’’ that add 


crime, superindy 
, 


prizes were three very 
betireen tw classes OF | 
under 25 tons for the first élass, and under 12 tons for the ean 


class, with two prizes for the first clags, that is; first and sécond if | Hothitig of ‘ the horribly beautiful” to the picture. The language 
five started, and one prize, of cowrsé; t6 the first yacht of the | of the piece is liere and there sprinkled with some poetry, but the 
second class. The following yachts had bee éitered to i eo pee tenotr of it is prosaic, and in many ars highly objec- 
Greenwich to Coal-house Point (two miles bélow Gravesend) and | tionable. By a Slight but effective alteration ih the conduct of 
back:— ifrida; 4 most moral aiid éfficient play could have been written on 
FIRST GLASS, y this subject, wortliy of the exercise of such 4 pen as now-a-days be- 
Yachts. Tons. w wee longs almost exclusively to the ve of Kiiowles. Of the acting 
Phantom. = «+ 4+ 4G Seon aoe tich must be said in teri Of the highest eommendation. | Ma- 
irae eee ee Lon! Alfred Baget. cready as Athetoald was, whit be is it often, natural and pathetic, 
Meteor ts 25 T. F. Berney, Esq. without any revelation of thé trté 8Fies of histrionism ; there was 
Blue Belle : 2 ..  .. A. Fountaitie, Esq. more of the ‘‘ ars celandi artém” throwin away upon many indiffer- 
Fe ggvha CLASS. ii, foie Jan i assages than Mog anit Tgeet pe him in Shakspere. 
Brilliant Sete » Fowler, Beds ss a 1¢ following sré beautifully uttered :— 
Dolphin 10 T. and J. M, Wadbiti, Rages, | 72° following sai ene tad 
Fay aa Pate. cal 8 ae J.T. ide 8 Esq. To sentence, nor to censiire: PF Fig 
Termagant Ce J. Wright, Esq... Solely to suffer, to endure, té mourh i 
Foam. <0 ise ge P. Davey, jun.; Esq. . My fatal, gross deception.» 
Lo ne S voag ; 6. Faeamone Whaley, Raq Miss H. Fuaucit is an actress of such exquisite Ald dftiess tender- 
seg en a Par ae T. Smith, Esq + ™S4- | ness, when left to her own discretion, that We eahtiot but deplore 
y a q any schooling whith, in itself bad, teiids t6 Fepress Aid confine the 


The Mystery, Lord Alfred Paget’s, was the great card of the first 
class; those that had seen or heard of the power shé had exhibited 
last season—of the prizes she had carried off in numerons engage- 
ments on the coast—backed her in many instances at evéh against 
the field. Next to the Mystery stood in the scale of betting the Blue 
Belle, built since last season by Ditchburn and Co, She, liké the 
Mystery, is an iron boat, and being laid down by the samé firm as 
Lord Alfred Paget’s, was necessarily presumed to be near first=Fate. 
Thus much of the two great cracks. a 

On the arrival of the steamer at Greenwich, the valuablé hess 
were submitted to the inspection of the Governor of the Hospital; tlie 
Hon. Sir R. Stopford, who is vice-patron of the club. i 

The wind was blowing freshly from thé B.S.E., aa thé Phantom 
was at the southermost station of her cla88, and the Brilliant f thé 
second. Thestart.took placé At Seven minutes past cleven, and was 
throughout most beautiful; the Whole canting round without the 
slightest accident, and being in trim and under way at the same 
instant. They were all together for afew minutes, when the Mystery 
took the lead, closely followed by the Phantom, the Meteor, the 
Cruiser, and the Blue Belle; and inthe Second Class the Dolphin 
led, the Termagant was second, and the Ripple third. Immediately 
after this, and before their arrival at Woolwich Dock-yard, the 
Mystery, for want of sufficient wind, fell a trifle astern, and the 
Phantom went into the first place, closely followed by the Blue 
Belle. “ Onentering Gallions, the Phantom, Blue Belle, and Mystery 
were on thé south shore, at equal distances from each other, and pre- 
sented a very pretty appearance: in Long Reach, the Mystery went 
to windward of the Blue Belle, and took the second place. The 
Mystery now made up tothe Phantom, and weathered her in gallant 
style off Erith, but in coming out of Northfleet Hope, the Blue 
Belle, after some excellent sailing, went to windward of the Mystery, 
and took the first place, which she held down to Coal-house Point, 
where she rounded first at 45 minutes past 2, the Mystery at 47 
minutes past, and the Phantom at 49 minutes 35 seconds past. 
Tt was dead low water on thé yachts turting, and the Belle and the 
Mystery were close togéther tritil néating Woolwich, when the 
Blue Belle was a yard ot so only in advaticé; both hugging the south 
shore. The Mystery tried to go té windward of her, but she luffed 
up, and on their facing the point, the Blué Belle touched the shore, 
and at this moment the Mystery wetit t6 Windward of her still 
nearer the shore, and also touched the groiind. A manor two 
instantly ran out on thé point of the bobwSprit, and easing her aft, 
she ran off the shoré im gallant style, aid amidst deafening shouts, 
leaving ber opponent fast dn the shore, Wherethe Phantom also 
passed her. They arrived at Greenwich thus :—Mystery first, 
at 46 minutes 30 seconds past 5; the Phantom, 51 minutes 30 
seconds past 5; the Criiiser at 9 miniités past 6. In the Second 
Class, the Dolphin came in 15 minutes past 6; the Termagant, 15 
minutes 30 second’ past 6; and thé Brilliant at 42 miuutes past. 
The first prize, which wa8 a very maghificent cp, was then presented 
to Lord Alfred Paget; and the sécond and third prizes were also 
presented to A. O. Wilkinson and T. atid M. Wanhill, Esqrs., as 
the owners of jhe other victorious boats, 


native energy and grace of her powers. __ 

In clear conception, particularly of aimiable characters,.and the 
naive expression of their feelings, she if not inferior to any actress 
now living, or, indéed, any whom we réemembér: In everything that 
calls forth the gentlest sensibilities of the heart she is ‘‘ all heart 
herself ;’? while the nice and subtle distiietions which she makes in 
the different phases of a aa i withéiit destroying its iden- 
tity—do equal honour to ber head. Bren ee Pact sits badly upon 
Miss Faucit—on the contrary, everythiiig go0d derives additional 
virtue from her ie ee a of it; thé better the text the purer is 
her delivery ; the nobler the séntiinent the more powerful the effect 
she prodiices ; it gtd t6, at the same time that she borrows from, 
the ifspirations of her author; oF, in the fadeless language of our 
évérgreen dramati8t—= ef : 

steal aid givihe dour. 
ét let e&cliew, then, monsters of the mind, 
id represent nought but her own sweet kind!” 


re | 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Sheridan’s admirable dramatic satire, ‘‘The Critic,’’ has been 
revived at this (now only) legitimate theatre, and was acted through- 
out with an unusual gusto by the performers. Farren, in Sir Fret- 
ful Plagiary, was beyond all praise. Evenif there were but this 
solitary star left from the bright constellation of genuine English 
comedians which shone so brilliantly a few years since, there is still 
light enough left to shed a glory upon our stage. He is perfection 
itself in everything he personates in the wide range of his wonderful 
versatility. Mr. Charles Mathews sustained the difficult part of 
Puff most admirably: his nonchalance was inimitable. The other 
performers also acquitted themselves most  satisfactorily—Mrs. 
Stanley, Mr. Stuart; Mr. Tilbury, and Mr. Gallot, in the respective 
parts of Mrs. Dangle, Sneer, Dangle, and the Prompter. The 
‘tragedy’? was performed with an unusual attention to new read- 
ings, situations, &c., and formed a most ludicrous satire upon the 
‘getting up’’ of pompous pieces so frequently to be seen in our 
time. Mrs. Humby and Buckstone were irresistible, as may be also 
said of the rest of the serious dramatis persone : in fact, *‘ laughter 
roar’d out to see the sight,’’ and the applauses of a numerous and 
fashionable audience were ‘‘many and very near between.’ The 
other. performances were the new and interesting musical drama of 
“The Little Devil,’ and the comedy of ‘‘ My Wife’s Husband.’’ 
There is a spirit of nationality about the lessee of this /egilimate 
stage, which for the nation’s sake as well as his own we are glad to 
see encouraged. If a foreigner were to arrive here in quest of the 
old native English comedy, anxious to see performed what might 
have delighted him in perusal, namely, the works of Sheridan, Mur- 
phy, Colman, &c., where could he have his wish gratified so happily 
as at the delightful little evergreen house es cannot now call it a 
mere summer one) as the Haymarket? If it be true that we are 
threatened with the t: tal expulsion of English drama ere long, the 
sisters of the sock and buskin cannot say they left our shores friend- 
less and unprotected so long as they had the asylum offered to them 
by Mr. Webster’s judgment and liberality. But it is all nonsense to 
say that the taste for the true drama is on the decline: let any one 
who loves it go to the Haymarket and witness its reception there. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


LITERATURE. 


THe STRANGER IN INDIA; or Three Years in Calcutta. By 
GEORGE W. Jounson, Esq., Advocate of the Supreme Court at 
Caleutta. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


Public writers in this country have long complained of the apathy 
and indifference evinced by the public relative to the affuirs of our 
great empire in India, but this insensibility seems in a fair way of 
being remedied, at least if the number of books published relative 
to India be any fair criterion. There are Sketches of India, and 
First Impressions, and Adventures of Griffins—Overland Routes 
and Rough Notes without number, and there are few of them which 
will not be found to yield good store of information, both novel 
and interesting, to the untravelled citizen, who is Joath to quit the 
comforts of his fireside and domestic ease for the excitement and 
hardships inseparable from a visit to the Far East. ; ; 

Three years in Calcutta would seem to be no bad apprenticeship 
to the eareer of a thoroughbred Indian. Mr. Johnson appears io 
have spent his time in such a way as to be both profitable to him- 
self and useful to his readers ; for we have read few books on India 
which contain a greater amount of information, conveyed in a 
more familiar and unpretending style. His observations are the 
more valuable as he is far from having confined himself, like the 
generality of English tourists or visitants, to the mere ordinary 
society of his countrymen domesticated in India. The manners 
and customs of the native population appear to have had, and 
justly so, more attractions for him. History has no scene more 
astonishing than the firm and long-continued establishment of 
English domination in India. Greece or Rome never exhibited its 
parallel. Never have a conquered race lived in such tranquil 
Subjection to the power of the conquerors. Causes of difference, 
notwithstanding, have been more rife than are recorded in any 
analogous case. Religion, language, manners—in all things the 
hand of nature seems to have marked out the two nations as 
aliens and enémies; yet experience shows, as if to confirm the old 
maxim of extremes meeting, that there is in each a remarkable 
tendency to adopt all that is imitable in the other. .The English 
in India become domesticated to the ways of the Hindoos—their 
Oriental pomp and Juxury, their long trains of attendants, their 
cookery, and even in some respects their ways of thinking; while 
the Hindoos embrace the faith of their conquerors, acquire ideas 
of refinement and delicacy which they had not before, and even 
learn their language. From all this anion of elements so dissi- 
milar there will perhaps spring up some product hardly yet ex- 
| pected, and only dimly seen through the darkness of the future— 
| some new and Vigorous nation, which Will unite English intellect 

and energy with ‘ee and tempéraiieits—which, fighting 
at batinér of the Cress, when ancient superstitions have 
beeh cast away, Will eaffy its standards to the central land of 
Tartary, and establish a new faith, a new learning, a new political 
system on the ruins of what will then be antiquity. 

Turniug trom these speculations, we find matter of frequent 
cages psig? a occupy us in’Mr. Johnson’s volumes, which 
are replete with subjects attractive to all who take an interest in 
the existing Condition and futaré destiniés of te papel Ta 
hat. p : Pag F DO ee eee ee 
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He points out several causes which powerfully contribute to réetard. 
its advance to civilization, and, among others, a Hindoo law, 
which the lukewarm zeal of Christian governors has not yet re’ 
pealed :— Roe 

At present, conversion to Christianity from Hindooiém is prevented ti 
powerfully by the persecution and loss of property to which it subjects the 
convert, according to Hindoo laws. Many natives, converts in heart to our 
religion, have acknowledged to me that they were deterred from its open 
profession solely by the ruin to which such an avowal would subject them. 

The Hindoo law decrees that such apostates from the religion of Bramah 
forfeit all their landed. property, become ene ay of inheritance, and are 
outlaws and outcasts. A regulation of Lord W. Bentinck’s neutralized, in 
aome measure, this law, which would bind its slaves either to ignorance or 
hypocrisy; but that regulation does not effectually protect the native con- 
vert, and the following instances related by Mr. Hill are unexaggerated 
examples of many cases which came to my knowledge in Calcutta. ‘ne 

A Hindoo youth desired to be baptized, but added, “in that event, can 
any of my relatives seize my property?” An answer to this query was 
sought from the highest authority, who replied that, although the regula- 
tion passed by Lord W, Bentinck would, in the end, protect the youth, yet 
his relatives would have recourse to such artifices, and pursue him so per- 
tinaciously with litigation, that he must advise the youth to sell his landed 
estates before his desire for baptism could be known. 


The eagerness of the Hindoos to acquire the purer and more 
enlightened civilization of Europe, through the only practicable 
source, a knowledge of European speech, is fully exemplified in 
the following passage :— 


The facility with which the natives acquire the English bes ye! is very 
striking; hot merely in the compositions and conversations of such a8 are 
students of the Hindoo college, but in the readiness with which even thé 
most illiterate attain to an easy comprehension of those who speak to them 
in that tongue. Many of them, however, undertake to write it, who afford 
very lucid illustrations of the apothegm ‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing ;” for every master occasionally receives pees from his domestics 
relative to some fancied grievance, containing the most farcical errors; and 
even those who undertake to write English for public inspection are not 
altogether competent to the work. The names, &c., written over the native 
shops, are generally highly ludicrous. Thus, a craftsman who wished not 
only to inform Calcutta of bis trade, but that he had practised in the 
Western Presidency, has this ou his sign-board— Dadabhoy, carpenter at 
Bombay.” 

Mr. Johnson, as a practitioner in our Indian courts of justice, 
had many opportunities of observing the low state of morality 
among the native population, of which he gives several curious 
instances. Their ignorance, notwithstanding all that has been 
done of late years by the British Government in the erection of 
schools, is so dense as to furnish even to half-instructed Euro- 
peans matter for sorrow or laughter, according as their disposition’ 
may incline them :— { 

The ignorance of their doctors—those who have had no instruction from 
European professors—is most appalling; and no wonder, for their medical 
manuscripts show that they have no rational idea of medicines or their ope- 
ration, and quite as little of the causes of disease. I have had abundant 
opportunities of hearing this ignoratice exposed by native practitioners who 
have been examined in the Witness-box of the Supreme Court, and can un- 
reservedly say that the a of knowledge betrayed was always profound. 
Thus, in a trial relative té the murder or awoman by unskilful treatment 
during her accouchement, it was stated. hy three witnesses to be their usual 
practice, when the labotir was protracted, to force the patient from her 
couch, and drag her about the roofti by ber hair! ¥ 

Fever they attribute, in all itstatices, to the patiént’s exposure to cold, 
and as invariably administer & Cornpound of ae lating drugs, which they 
term pachan, producing oe ee pnaapaae and inflammation. — 

Again, upon the occasion Of &n issue to try Whether a child was born 
blind, it was ludicrous, not 86 much to hear the cOnflictitig evidence as to 
whether or not the infant was so afflicted, as the reasons assigned by the 
native practitioners for their several opinions. The point was important; 
for, if the infant had the power of vision for only a few hours, or even 
minutes, it would not fall within the disinheriting rule of the Hindvo law 
relative to blindness. This law of disherisoh cofsequent On such a priva- 
tion prevails in almost all Eastern countries, and accounts for the despotic 
deprivation of sight which so many tyrants, upon their accession to the 
throne, bave inflicted upon their relatives. F 

The most learned men among the Hihdoos are their pundits, the inter- 
preters of their laws; but their mére priésts, those of the Brahmins who 
attend upon their sacred rites, are proverbially ignorant and immotal. 


On the tendeticy of the form of governiient by which our 
Indian empire is administered to degenerate into its cognate vice 
of despotism we have some curious particulars :— 


The most flagrant attempt I remember was a proposition to admit, jp 
i The dta 


criminal cases, evidence taken against fei er in his absence. 
of the proposed act was actually published in the government gazette, and 
if one gentleman had ijot raised his voice loudly against this proposed inlet 
for the exercise of the greatest oppression that can scourge a land, it would 
have passed intoa law. No Strénger instance of the tendency to tyranny, 
inherent in our Indian form of government, could be adduced than that to 
the mind of such a man as Lord Aucklai i measure like this should not 
appear abhorrent to every just idea of liberty. as act proposed was no 
trivial innovation, but of so grave a character a8 té be utterly inexcusable 
upon any plea of convenience. ; 

We have been obliged to omit many passages we had marked 
for extraction in this work, but we thought it advisable to confine 
ourselves to those bearing more immediatély on the moral and 
political condition of the Hindoos, to which recent events have 
lent so strong an interest. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES &c. 


The Earl of Abergavenny has appointed the Rev. Robert Gream, M.A., 
rector of Rotherfield, Sussex, domestic chaplain to his lordship. 

The same noble earl has presented the Rev. J. D, Macfarlane, late of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, to the rectory of Sutton, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Edward Eedle, M.A., victor of South Bersted, near Bognor, 
Sussex, has been presented by his parishioners with a superb silver cande- 
labrum and a pair of silver candlesticks, as a token of esteem for the seal 
shown by the rev. gentleman in the discharge of his ministerial duties, _ 

Mr.-G. B. Rushout has presented the Rev, E, Whitefoord, of Queen’s 
Coheges Oxford, to the rectory of the second portion of Burford, Shrop- 
shire. , 

£arl Cornwallis has presented the Rev. E. Moore, of Brasenose Collége, 
Oxford, to the rectory of Boughton Malherbe, Kent. j 

THe Bisnop of BaTH AND WELLS.—In consequence of the inability 
of this right reverend prelate, from bis extreme age and increasing infirmi- 
ties, to perform his episcopal duties, the Bishop of Salisbury has undér- 
taken the triennial visitation of the diocese. His lordship will consecrate 
several new churches and chapels, and will hold a series of confirmations in 


the month of August. 
Oxrorp.—There will be an élection at Magdalen College on the 26th ot 


“July, to fill three vacant fellowships on the foundation of that college, open 


to graduates of this university who are respectively natives of Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, and Berkshire. Mr. J. E. Welby, Fellow of Magdalen vonage 
was on Thursday week admitted to the degree of Master of Arts. J. W. 
Slegg, of Queen’s College, has been elected a scholar on the Michell founda- 
tion of the same college. The Rev. J. B. Hughes, of Magdalen College, has 
been appointed assistant-master in Marlborough School, for the sons of 
eloreymen and others. . 

CaMBRIDGE.—At the last congregation the following degrees were con- 
fevred. Honorary Mastersof Arts:—The Hon, een Francis Stewart Eliot, 
Trinity College, son of the Ear) of Minto, The Hon. Walter William Bra- 
bazon Ponsonby, Trinity College, son of Viscount Duncannon. Bachelors 
of Arts:—George John Boudier, King’s College; William Bryce Watson, 
Trinity College; John Augustus Talk, Trinity College; Richard Snow Mor- 
timer Buckingham, Trinity College; Ferdinand Ernest Tower, St. John’s 
College; Charles Alsager Tryon, St. John’s coli, George Stallard, St. 
John’s.College ; John James Halls, Corpus Christi College ; ‘Thomas White- 
house, Sydney Sussex College. At the same congregation the Senate 
awarded #100 to Mr Anstead, of Jesus College, for his assistance in ar- 
ranging the geological collection during the last two years. r 

On Tuesday morning, at the early hour of five o'clock, the election of a 
Master of Sydney Sussex College took place in the chapel of the college, 
The electors consisted of ten Fellows. At nine o’elock, a-M., the result of 
eh cection, was declared in favour of the Rev. Mr. Phelps, Tutor of the 

‘ollege. 

Oxrorp.—On Sunday last Dr. Pusey preached to a large congregation at 
Christchurch, and-publicly, and without reserve, professed and taught the 
great fundamental doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, namely, Tran- 
substantiation. ‘The text taken was that which describes the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper by our Lord—Matthew, xxvi. v. 26, 27, 28, compared with 
John, vi. v. 54, Dr. Pusey, in practically applying his subject, spoke of the ° 
Lords Supper as the means of continuing and maintaining the spiritual 
life imparted in baptism; and urged to more frequent communion, both on 
the part of “the holy” and of ‘sinners ;”’ the former, that they may enjoy 
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to examination and probable censurve. It is stated that Dr. Pusey has, how- 
ever, requested two days for consideration before complying with the re- 
quest, and that it is conjectured that he intends to plead the circumstance of 
the sermon having been preached in his own cathedral at Christchurch, of 
which, as professor of Hebrew, he is a canon, as a reason for exemption 
from the cognisance of the academical authorities. 

_ Seizure oF COLLEGE PLaTs FoR Poor-RateEs av. OxFoRD.—At th 
recent Oxford city sessions an appeal was heard against the poor-rate o 
St.-Michael’s parish, on the ground that the Colleges of Exeter and Jesus 
(the-whole of the site being in that parish) were not faiily rated After 
hedring evidence ag to their rateable value, the court ordered the rate to be 
amended, by increasing Uxeter College from #3 15s. to. #23 2s. per rate, and 
Jesus from #1 1s. to #19 8s. 6d. Upon the parish officers demanding the 
rate both colleges refused paying, whereupon distress warrants were granted 
and three dozen of silver forks were seized from the former college, an 

three silver tankards from the latter. Exeter immediately redeemed theirs 
by paying the cash; and Jesus did the same on Saturday. It is expected 
that actions will be at once commenced against the parish officers for an 
illegal seizure, as the colleges claim exemption from poor-rates for the 
greatér part of the buildings. : ‘ 

BisHor or Lonpon’s ConFIRMATIONS.—The following are the Bishop 
of London’s arrangements for a course of confirmations throughout the 
county of Essex :—October 4, Harlow, morning, Epping, afternoon; 5, Fy- 
field, morning, Bishop’s Stortford, aftertioon; 6, Saffron Walden, morning, 
Thaxted, afternoon; 7, Dunmore, morning, Bocking, afternoon; 9, Great 
Yeldham, morning, Halstead, afternoon 3, 10, Coggeshal', morning, St. Pe- 
ter’s, Colchester, afternoon; 11, Great Bromley, morning, Great Oakley, 
afternoon; 13, Witham, morning, Maldon, afternoon; 14, Southminster, 
merning: 16, Chel" sford, morning, Brentwood, afternoon; 17, Great Bur- 
sted, morning, Rayleigh, afternoon; 18, Rochford, morning; 19, Orsett, 
morning, Romford, afternoon, 

CoNFIRMATIONS BY THE Bishop or WitncuestEen.—The Lord Bishop 
of Winchester has given notice that he will hold a contirmation at St. Mary’s 
Church, Lambeth, on Monday, June 26; and also in the afternoon of the same 
day at the church of St. Matthew, Brixton, for the parish of Lambeth and 
its neighbourhood. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


THE TURF. 


. To say that nothing is thought of at this moment by sporting people but 
Epsom races would be to propound an indictable libel upon that prodigious 
event. Not a cockney who knows the difference between a horse-chesnut 
and a chesnut horse has thought, spoken, or dreamt of anything during the 
past fortnight beyond Cotherstone, Bill Scott, lobster, salads, iced cham- 

e, a white Chesterfield, and Gray’s “ undeniable turn-out ;” and, as for 
the females of the species, from parasols @ /a Chinaise to ‘‘ sandel shoon” of 
the choicest kid or prunella, they have been armed cap-a-pie for months. 
The next time an enemy proposes the capture of Great Britain, let him make 
his descent tpon her coasts on the Derby day, Jeune France may seat) 
berselfon the Woolsack; Dost Mohamed appropriate the Mansion-house on 
the 31st of this current May, “and no questions asked.” There is a period- 
ical published in Paris, entitled ‘La Revue des Dew Mondes:” in that only 
oera fhe pre of Epsom races be written. One world is not enough for 
their faine 

_ In this sublunary planet, seeing that pain is the satellite of pleasure, and 
that all courtiers, cockneys, and costermongers alike are born to suffer for 
their follies, we shall best discharge our onerous public duties by pointing 
out how such as design to take their pleasure during the coming week on 
the downs of Epsom may secure it by eschewing the wiles of those who 
would dash their cups (of Hpernay or St. Peray) with bitterness. 

This insurance must be effected previous to the voyage: every man of 
spirit from Wapping to Westminster does a little ‘* dust”’ upon the Derby 
and that desiring to be “put in the bole’—let him meditate on these our 
adyices.. There are who make and take bets at the prices quoted from 
Tatterselles—they might as well set sail for Hong Kong in a cullender. By 
this time many of the gentlemen who do business there could afford to 
back Balaam’s ass for the Derby. The price of Gaper on Monday last, was 
quoted at 11 tol. Would any one out of a strait-waistcoat have taken 
such odds, he wonoutright? We pause for areply. The real pretensions 
of the principal Derby favourites require no conjuror to arrive at. Co- 
therstone, rated as first since his last race at Newmarket, in the present 
state of the field is no doubt a very nervous horse to stand against. The 

ublic runners, 80 far as we have had experience of them, are brates—but 
Pecatis they are bad non constat “worse remain behind.” Cotherstone 
isthe best horse out (* bad’s the best”) but notas 9 to 4 in a field that will 
certainly exceed five-and twenty. Those who want to get of him a hedge 
to five thousand per cent, do well to keep him up, but the general speculator— 
the amateur better—must not think of buying him at any such figure. 
A British Yeoman will assuredly burn the fingers of bis friends. He has 
been fretted—like all other pets—spoilt. Perhaps they are justified in keep- 
ing him gue but a canter once or twice a week won’t prepare a horse and 
wit.a Derby. The fluctuations in the position of Aristides confirm a ru- 
mour rife a few weeks since that there was something wrong about him. 
Lord Eglinton, one of the most upright men on the turf, will see to this; 
and, if any cause for suspicion attach anywhere, remove it, or him, or them. 
General Pollock, who has been slowly but surely twining his way upwards, 
is a. sound, good, honest nag, but not good enough to win an average Derby; 
the present will not be near an average one, argal, his chance is far from 
desperate. Newcourt is not a fancy of ours, and if Siricol deserves to be at 
80 to 1, wherefore should Maccabetis be at 50 to 1? The awkward squad — 
there was a score in the bettingon Monday—look very bad upon paper, 
such as have their names entered in the book of Fame—buat even /Aeir hopes 
should not be derided. The field, bar two, should be backed at liberal odds 
against anything—the best of the fielders certainly being Aristides and 
Winesour. When Napter makes his appearance at 1000 to 10, let a few 
sporting spirits back him, as also let them lay the present odds about Peggy 
for.the Uaks, as also against Egidia: the investments will be fair specula-; 
tions. : 

J _ LATEST BETTING.—TATTERSALL’S.—Taunspar, Max 25. ; 

Tur Dresy.—2 toi agst Cotherstone; 6 to 1 agst A British Yeoman; 12 to 1 agst! 
Gaper; 15 to 1 agst Aristides; 16 to 1 agst Newcourt; 16 to 1 agst Gamecock; 18 to 1 

st General Pollock; 35 to 1 agst Winesour; 40 to 1 agst Dumpling; 60 to 1 agst Magna 


Tuz Oans.—7 tol agst Maria Day; 8 to 1 agst Laura, filly; 10 to 1 agst Judith, hunter; 
1 to 1 agst Elegance; 15 to 1 agst Peggy; 16 to 1 agst Extempore; 17 to 1 agst Cowslip. 


‘NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Although we rejoice to learn that Sir George Cockburn, has rapidly recovered from his 
late serious accident, it is nevertheless with comparative regret that we understand the 
navy will be deprived of the benefit of his active services for some months yet to come, as 
he will not resume his official duties at the Admiralty Board until next year. 

Royan Mriurrarny Courees, Sanpuurst.—Hape-yearty Puntic Examunatron.—The 
usual half-yearly public examination of the officers and gentlemen cadets studying at the 
Royal Military College, took place on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 18th, 19th, and 
20th inst., on which occasion the institution was honoured with the presence of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge. At the close, Lieut. T. J. Kearney, 69th Regiment, 
was,presented with the usual certificate of qualification, to which a special honorary 
addition was made of: his high qualifications in military surveying, and. the following gen- 
tlemen cadets, who had completed their qualitications for commissions, were recommended 
to his. grace the Commander-in-Chief, for appointment to ce ee in the line, without 
purchase :—Alexander H, Cobbe, Robert B. Kennedy, Henry N. Greenwell, Lindsay Far- 
rington, Roger Barnston, William Faussett, John G. D. Marshall, William F, Scott, Richard 
C.M'Crea, William Rutson, Welbore, W. O. St.John. By the result of the examinations 
about fifty other young gentlemen were declared to have made various steps towards quali- 
fying themselves for commissicns in those branches of the mathematics which are ap- 
plicable to military purposes; in permanent and. tield fortification, and the attack and de- 
fenteé of fortresses; in Latin, ey general history, and in the modern languages; and 
thifteén had also, during the half-year, completed the course of professional education in 
military surveying, and twenty-five in the actual construction of intrenchments and saps in 
the field, pontooning, &c. - 

Dearn oy Sin Bentinck Cavenvisn Dovre.—We have to record the demise of the 
above gallant officer, whose dissolution took place on Sunday last, at Bognor, Sussex, after 
a protracted illness. The deceased was sou of Mr. William Doyle. Master in the Irish 
Chancery Court, and brother of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles W. Doyle, G.C.H., who 
died a few months past in Paris. M 
_ Lieutenant-Genera) Le Mesurier, whose death we have to announce, entered the service 
in August 1794, and served successively in the 89th and 17th Regiments of Foot ; he took 
his rank of Lieut.-Col. by brevet, in July 1810, and that of Colonel in August 1819; his last 
ae, that of Lieut.-Gen., is dated November 1811; he was on half-pay of the 17ch» 

‘oot. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Srvam-noar Corntsron.—On Saturday night, at ten o’clock, the steam-ship Monarch 
left Brown’s wharf, and had proceeded as far as Erith Reach, when came 1n collision 
with the Maitland, East Indiaman, lying moored there, and so violent was the crash that 
the Monarch’s bowsprit, figure-head, and cutwater were carried away, and the larboard bow 
of the Maitland was damaged, and three streaks eut down, A steam-tug made fast to the 
Maitland lost her figure-head. The passengers on board re Monarch were in a state of 

alarm when the collision took place, and to allay their fears Captain Fraser put back 
to Blackwall, and the Leith, another powerful steam-ship, belonging to the same company, 
got her steam up, the eee ers from the Monarch were transferred to her, and she si 
on Sunday morning. The Monarch, on examination, appeared to have sustained very little 
rage sa ‘ond Seda of her bowsprit and cutwater, and the injury done to the Maitland 
oes not exceed SOL, 7 

TRiav or vie Royar Mart Srxam Surry Sevwenn,—The Severn steamer, intended for 
the tee Date had her first trial on Saturday, under the superintendence of Captain Barton, 
R.N;, and Mr. Mills, the Company’s engineer; Captain Strutt, of the Avon, took the com- 
mand. The result has beén very satisfactory, and the improvements on the Avon (a simi- 
larly built aig and nen ) ared to have answered the pipes well. ‘The Severn went 
round the Isle of Wi; ‘th ing a strong head wind to the Nab, and generally wind and 
tide digaist her all the Way. She performed the distance in about nine hours and a hal 

galouground, The speed Ta Mae upon eight miles and a half per hour, 


the revolutions of the engine 134 per minute, under favourable circumstances. = 
Bape Lean the Hesclrigs, Shirt, from atone for gre shipped a sean 
the ot Lnstant, 1 5 . al a cook-house, ve and washed 
maaster overboard; Albion, Ergot or St. Jokw's, New Brouswick. Siled the ‘Thomas 


Mikimainar Mad Viz 'tbe Vrplnian peaks, nappoded cetiard hound, waa fallen in Sich 


off Cork Head, about twenty miles south, 16th inst., the schooner Jane, lying near her; the 
former vessel was stripped, and the crew went on board the Jane, which proceeded, it 
was supposed, for Liverpool. The next morning the Virginian packet capsized. < 

Srigits ror Sutrs’ Sronss.—The Commissioners of Customs have ordered, that as 
spirits are no longer lege when in ‘stone bottles not exceeding one quart each, such 
may be allowed out of bond for ships’ stores, if packed in cases containing less than one 
dozen ved quart bottles of stone, the minimum allowed when in bottles of glass. 

The Globe announces, on the authority of accounts from Goree, the arrest by a French 
cruiser, Mee yy to the station on the western coast of Africa, of an English vessel carry- 
ing slaves to the West Indies. The Globe says :—“'This capture was made by the Vigie bry 
of war. The letters state that the vessel was English, but was running for the Havansah 
with her slaves. ‘The prize was daily expected at Goree.” 

SinkinG or A Vessun Near Gravesenn.—Between two and three o’clock on Sunday 
morning last a collision took place on the river, in Gravesend Reach, between two vessels, 
one of them, named the Atlas, golng dona into deep water almost instantly after, and 
nearly carrying the crew with her. The vessels, it appears, were both colliers, deeply laden, 
from: South Shields, one named the Atlas, a brig about 180 tons burden, and the other the 
Marion, of about the same tonnage. 


THE MARKETS. 


Corn bball ahi there has been an increase in the arrivals of 
English wheat up to Mark-lane since this day se’nnight, and the show of samples has been 
good, we have to report a steady, though not to say brisk, demand for that Neseriptba of 
grain, and previous rates have been supported. In foreign wheat more business has been 
passing, but the prices have undergone no alteration. i 

rates.. Good sound malt has been taken freely : other kinds slowly, at previous currencies, 
noe be been free in sale, at fully previous figures. Beans, peas, and flour have supported 
their value. 

Angtvaus.—English; wheat, 3320; barley, 310; oats, 1770; and malt, 3250 quarters 
flour 3460 sacks. L barley, 780; and oats, 13,880 quarters. Foreign: wheat, 4380; 
and oats, 640 oad ‘ 

rks Aaa heat, Essex and Kent, red, 46s to 508; ditto white, 52s to 54s; Norfolk and 
Suffolk, red, 39s to 458; ditto, white, 42s to 50s; rye, 34s to 388; grindiug barley, 278 to 
295; malting ditto, 30s to 32s; Chevalier, 32s to 348; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 568 to 628; 
brown ditto, 50s to 548; Kingston and Ware, 56s to 628; Chevalier, 638; Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire feed oats, 178 to 218; potato ditto, 19% to 288; Youghal and Cork, black, 178 
to 19s; ditto, white, 19s to 208; tick beans, new, 348 to 36s; ditto, old, 848 to 388; grey 
Reaee 86s to 385; maple, 338 to 343; white, 30s to 358; boilers, 328 to 37% per quarter. 

‘own-made flour, 42s to 45s; Suffolk, 88s to 40s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 36s to 388 per 
280 lbs.  Foreign.—F'ree wheat, 50s to 688. In Bond.—Barley, 208; oats, new, 15s to 17s; 
ditto feed, 14s to 168; beans, 20s to 268; peas, 23s to 27s per quarter. Flour, America, 228 
to 248; Baltic, 22s per barrel. ; 

The Seed Market—The demand for all kinds of seed this week, has proved heavy, and the 
quotations remain about stationary. 

The following are the present rates:—Linseed, English, sowing, 485 to 57s ; Baltic, crish- 
ing, 42s to 45s; Mediterranean and Odessa, 45s to 4s; hempseed, 35s to 46a per quarter; 
coriander, 108 to 188 ae ewt; brown mustard seed, 10s to 11s; white ditto, 10s to 10s 6d; 
tares, 5s to 5s 9d_per bushel; English rapeseed, new, £32 to £37 per last of ten quarters, 
Linseed cakes, English, £10 to £10 10s; ditto foreign, £7 to £7 10s per 1000; rapeseed 
cakes, £5 5s to £6 per ton; canary, 658 to 68s per quarter. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d to 7}d; of house- 
hold ditto, 5d to 64d per 4 Ib loaf. “ 

Imperial Weekly Average——Wheat, 47s 24; Barley, 273 94; Oats, 178 5d; Rye, 293 2d; 
Beans, 268 10d; Peas, 298 2d. 

Imperial Averages of Six Weeks which govern Duty.—Wheat, 468 6d; Barley, 28s 3d; Oata, 
17s 4d; Rye, 288 10d; Beans 268 4d; Peas, 28s 1d per quarter. 

Z ution om: Foreign Corn.—Wheat, 203; Barley, 98; Oats, 34; Rye, 11s 6d; Beans, lls 6d; 
eas, 11s 6d. 

Tea.—We have to report the arrival, in London, during the last week, of about 3,000,000 
packages of tea, direct from China. At the public sales, which commenced on Tuesday, and 
were brought to a conclusion on the following day, Congou brought a trifling advance, but, 
in the value of other kinds of tea, no material variation took place with a spirited demand. 
Other sales will take place on Tuesday next. 

Sugar.—All descriptions of sugar continue in fair demand, and, in some instances, 
although the imports are good, an advance of 6d. per cwt. has been paid for West India, 

Coffee —This article seems to have been at its lowest pomt. There has been rather more 
denjand for it, and full prices have been pai 

Rice—There is rather more inquiry 
sustained. 

Oils.—About 95 tuns Southern whale oil have been sold at auction, at £30 10s to £33 15s 
for low dark to fine quality, on rather lower terms. Seven tuns British Sperm have been 
taken in at £60 per tun. By private contract, little is doing, 

Metals.—This market ruled very dull, but holders are not inclined to give way in price. 

Hops.—Although rather more fayourable accounts have reached us relative to the young 
bine, the demand is firm, at the late advance. 

Wool,—The imports of wool from New South Wales continue extensive, yet we have a 
steady private contract demand, at full prices. 

Potatoes.—Ahout 1200 tons of potatoes have reached the Pool this week, while the 
demand is steady, at from 35s to 100s per ton, the latter figure being for York reds. 

Tatlow.—This market continues aul, owing to the accumulation in the stock, which is 
now nearly 20,000 casks. P.Y.C. on the spot is selling at 42s 9d per ewt. 

Coals.—Adair’s, 138 6d; Holywell Main, 168; Towuley, 14s 6d; Tanfield Moor, 17s 3d; 
Clark and Co., 158; Northumberland, 16s 6d; Hetton, 20s 3d; Lambton, 20s 3d; Stewart’s, 
20s 6d; Adelaide, 20s per ton. Ships arrived, 50. 

Smithpield—tIn our market this week the supplies of fat stock have been but moderate, 
while the demand has ruled steady, at a general advance of 2d per 8 Ibs., the prices having 
ruled as follow :—Beef, from 2s 8d to 4s 2d; mutton, 2s 10d to 4s; lamb, 48 8d to 5s 8d; 
yeal, 3s 8d to 4s 8d; and pork, 3s to 3s 10d per 8 Ibs. to sink the offals. No imports of foreign 
stock have taken place into the United Kingdom since the 2nd inst. 

Newgate and Leadenhall—The receipts of country-killed meat having exhibited a eonsi- 
derabie falling off since our last, the demand has ruled firm, at the annexed figures :—Beef, 
from 2s 8d to 38 $d; mutton, 2s 8d to 3s 10d; lamb, 4s 8d to 5s 6d; veal, 38 8d to 48 8d; and 
pork, 3s to 38 10d per 8 lbs. by the carcass. Rozerr Hersent, 


COMMERCE AND MONEY. 


The commercial intelligence received during this week from Germany, and also from the 
United States of North America, has been in every way satisfactory to our manufacturing 
interests. The German States generally, several years ago, entered into a league against the 
consumption of British manufactured goods throughout that large portion of Europe, and 
accordingly they also entered into an agreement to interdict their importation, by raising 
the import duties to prohibitory rates. These hostile measures were adopted, partly for the 
encouragement of manufactures at home, and partly for the purpose of compelling us to 
receive their agricultural produce on terms which must have been destructive to our agricul- 
tural interest ; and in both cases has the combination most signally failed in producing the 
desired effects. We have repeatedly had occasion to call the attention of our mercantile 
readers to the impossibility of regulating the consumption of goods amongst nations by 
commercial treaties, and the state of the spring fairs throughout Germany has fully con- 
firmed our predictions on this important subject; for, at all these fairs, the supplies of 
British manufactured goods have been abundant, the demand for them has been more than 
usually extensive—and, in all instances, has their value been under the cost of production 
in Germany. To dispose of their ds, therefore, the German manufacturers were forced 
to reduce their value to a level with that of English goods, and thus, in the futility of any 
ee to prevent the consumption of goods by prohibitory duties, parece established 
that the wants of the communities alone can regulate importation. certain quantity. of 
pal eats is annually required in Germany, and, when that quantity cannot be legally 
imported, the smuggler wil do what the law prevents, and the revenue is the only sufferer. 
During this spring the same principle has been fully illustrated in all the markets within 
the American Union. They have been most abundantly supplied with foreign manufactures 
of all descriptions, and as the public revenue has declined, notwithstanding the high duties 
charged on the importation of foreign goods, the fair presumption is that the smugglers 
have been enjoying a most lucrative AB) chiefly at the expense of the American finances. 
So perfectly persuaded is the American Government of the fact, that an effort is now in pro- 
gress to make some arrangements with our ministers on this subject. The Americans find 
abundance of British poste sale in their country, but, in their Exchequer, they find no 
money paid. therein for the privilege of importing these goods. The sales to the manufac- 
turers chieily have been large, and prices generally have been fully supported, indeed, in 
sheep’s wool a small improvement must be again reported. At Manchester, Leeds, Paisley, 
and Dundee the demand prevents an accumulation of the stocks of manufactured goods, 
and the workmen, therefore, continue to be fully and productively employed, partly for our 
colonies and foreign possessions, and also partly for the markets at home, where fancy goods 
of all descriptions are still mach wanted, and the consumption of the most valuable qualities 
continues to be large. 

The money market has partially recovered from the panic which occurred in 
it last week, but still it is not entirely as healthy as it should be at a period 
when we may well say the most profound external political’ tranquillity prevails. 
In Ireland, likewise, the existing agitation must soon disappear, and therefore the 
timidity now pervading the monied interest can only have its origin in the un- 
satisfactory state of the public revenue. This alone can be restored to health by a produe- 
tively employed population at home, and certainly not by any system of emigration, which 
has latterly been resorted to, Good wages increase the consumption of malt, British spirits, 
colonial produce, and, indeéed of all articles from which the taxes are collected; and it is 
pleasing at the Bp ce moment to observe, that productive labour and wages are weekly 
increasing ; and only a restoration of prosperity to our agricultural interest is now wanting 
to restore confidence In the money market. The improvement which has latterly-taken 
place in many departments of commerce has naturally caused _a demand for money, and the 
most respectable acceptances of merchants, bankers, and traders cannot now be discounted 
at much under three per cent. per annum. On the English Stock Exchange, however, not 
much activity has been observable amongst the brokers, jobbers and dealers, for the bills 
have a very restricted field now to act in, in consequence of the high value which the Con- 
sols have reached, and the bearers dare not attempt any large operations in the existing 
state of the country, for they would in every probability be attended by most injurious con- 
bey le = to their property. The transactions, therefore, during the week have been princi- 
pally confined to a investments of money in the Consols; and as sellers are not very 
abundant at present, they have recovered about one half of the decline to which they were 
subjected last week. The time account was settled on Thursday, and as it was necessarily 
a small one, the arrangement was effected without any material mischief having been done 
in any quarter. In the Foreign Stock Market sympathy with the feelings in the English 
markets generally influences the operations of speculators and brokers, and, accordingly, 
during this week very little activity has existed amongst the usual dealers in any description 
of Foreign Securities. Even in Spanish Bonds the transactions have been unimportant, 
although information was reecived a few days ago that several of the silver mines in the 
Government possession are now very productive, and gave indications of being still more so 
as the works progress. In Shares likewise much dulness has prevailed since our last publi- 
cation, but in their intrinsic value certainly no depreciation has occurred, nor can occur, in 
the leading Railroad Shares. 


BRITISH FUNDS.—(CLOSING PRICES.—Fripay.) 


Bank Stock, 181 India Stock, 266 
3 per Cent Reduced, 95 Ditto Bonds, 50 
8 per cent Consols, 95} Ditto Old Annuities, 


3 Cent Reduced, 101 : Ditto New Annuities, 
ew 3h per Cent, 1024 ' be Ld Bills, £1000, 2d., 
Tong Ancittee to opt Ditto 8m: 
nw ire : 
Tht: 1880, 12 O16 i Bank Stock for Opening, 
Oct. 1859, © e | India Stock for Account, 
Jan, 1860, 12 13-16 Consols for Account, 964 
SHARES. 
Bristol and Exeter id London and Brighton (52 paid) 32; 
Dhslircinss cna GoeatWonuenabeahs’8 «4. Dine ine wean, “pany 
Eastern Counties ( pele. ye London and Birmingham (100 paid) 212 
Ditto New (__ paid) Ditto New Shares ( paid), 
Ditto Debentures (paid), Manchester and ipa aad - 
Great Western (65 paid), 90 South Eastern and Dover (50 paid) 24} 


Ditto N 80 » . 
ited Shares (50 paid), 653 
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THE LONDON GAZETTR. 


Tuespay, MAx 23, 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, May 22.—Royal Regt. of Artillery : First Lieut. D. Aitey te 
to be First Lieutenant, vice 


Airey; Second Ca t. W. Berners to be Captain, vice Spiller; First Lient. St. J.T. 
to bale e Captain, vice Berners ; Second Lieut. E. H. tk Plint tobe Past isamane 
vice Browne, - 
BANKRUPTS.—C, and T. COOPER, Strood, Kent, fellmongers.—C. ALTA! ) 
reece De eesiiere deer taet eh bee Stafford bookstller te PRICE, 
iverpool, baker.—T, and Ky WLLLIAMS, Liverpool, lineu-drapers—J. LAMBERT, 
cloth-merchant.—§. and B. MUSGRAVE, eed, dyers. ‘5 eee 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. YOUNG, Alloa, china-merchant—J. MNAUGH 
TON, was ied Cy wine and spirit merchant.—A. SWINTON, Edivburgh, writer to the 
signet.—D. MACCALLUM, Glasgow, wright and builder—SCOTT and Co., Glasgow 
draggists,—W. GIBSON, Arbroath, draper.—G. FAIRBURN, Camelon-park, Stirlingshire’ 


Friary, Max 26 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—T. BRENNARD, linen-draper, Blackburn, Lan- 


cashire. F 
BANKRUPTS.—J. OLIVER and J. YORK, bankers, Stony Stratford, Buckinghamshire. 
—W. COPPER, Gas Reading, Berkshire.—E, CONDEN, builder, Milton-street, Dorset- 
square.—J. SHICKLE, corn-dealer, Great Pulteney-street—G. BLOOR, coal-merchant, 
harf-road, City-road.—J. BARNES, engineer, Commercial-place, Commercial-road, Mid- 
dlesex.—J. HAIGH, manufacturer oi worsted goods, Hightown, Yorkshire.—J. FLETCH ER, 
T, FLETCHER, and 8. DENNISTON, woollen manufacturers, Halifax.—D, THOMAS, 
rocer, Newport, Monmouthshire-—R. ELLIS, draper, Harroldstone, Pembrokeshire.— 
. CLARKE and G. CLARKE, carpet manufacturers, Market Harborough, Leicestershire.— 
H. ELVINS, innkeeper, Warwick.—H. DENZILOE, grocer, Bridport, Dorsetshire.—H. 
CRABTREE and J. MOORE, carpet manufacturers, Dewsbury, Yorkshire —J. DENT, 
rocer, Burnley, Lancashire.—F. M. LUCKMAN, linen-draper, Manchester.—C. T. DUN- 
EVIE, corn-factor, Liverpool.—J. LUTAS, coal-dealer, New Brighton, Cheshire—W. 
HENDERSON, pipe manufacturer, North Shields. 


BIRTHS. 
At Blackburn, the lady of Major Farquharson, 65th Regiment, of a daughter ——In 
Whitehall-yard, the lady of Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P., of a daughter, still-born. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Prestbury Church, near Cheltenham, Richard Thomas Goodwin, Esq., Bombay atmy , 
youngest son of the late R. T. Goodwin, senior member of the council at Bombay, to 
Caroline, prauaass daughter of Thomas Atkinson, Esq., of Bagtor-house, Devon.——The 
Baron da Torre de Moncorvo, to Miss Caroline Wilhelmine Jordan, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. John Christiau Jordan, of Copenhagen.——At St. Thomas's Church, Stockton- 
heath within Appleton, James, eldest son of James Fenton, Esq., of Bamford-hall, in the 
county of Lancaster, to Helen, eldest daughter of Thomas Greenall, Esq., of Wilder 1, 
in the county of Chester.——At Great Malvern, the Rev, William Huntington Pillans, 
rector of Himley, Staffordshire, to Louisa Jemima, eldest daughter. of the Rey, Dr. Card, 
vicar of Great Malvern.—At Kilmarnock, Robert Parkinson, Esq. of Cragg-house, 
Littledale, to Miss E. Proctor, of Luncaster. 

DEATHS. 

At 28, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, Te regretted, Mrs. Deane F, Walker.——Last 
week, at Long Sutton, in Lincolnshire, Mrs. Ingram, aged 93.—At Cork-street, Burling- 
ton-gardens, ichard Stonier Ganon, Esq., Assis'ant Commissary-General to her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, the last surviving son of the late Rev. William Gamon, rector of Bramdear, 
Hants, and of Ham, Suffolk ——At the Cape of Good Hope, Robert Rollo Gillespie, ¢ap- 
tain in her Majesty’s 15th Hussars.——The Rev. John Gordon, second son of the xery 
Rey. the Dean of Lincoln, vicar of Edwinstowe Ollerton, Notts, and a prebend of Bat 
and Wells, aged 49.——At Bradfielu-place, near Reading, Liedt..Generdt Le Mesurier, of 
apcplexy, after a few days’ illness, in the 62nd year of his age. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements banhot be received after 7 o'clock on Thursday evening. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER CO- 

LOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN 

ac their Gallery, 53, Panu-mace, next the British Institution.—Admittance, One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, Sixpence. Open trom Nine till Dusk. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 


ERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 

INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of several 

kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANICAL FORCE alone, is deliveréd at Two 

o'clock, daily, iu addition to all the varied and instractive amusements of the Institution.— 

Admission, One Shilling. Schools, half-priae. Open Mornings and’ Evenings, except 
Saturday Evening. 


ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. —At the 

Music Haut, Store-srrert, on Mornay Evenine, 29th May, at Eight o’Clock.— 
SONGS of the HIGHLANDS—My hearts in the Highlands; The maid that tends the 
goats; The bard’s legacy; Lizzie Lindsay ; Ochone, ocbrio ; The M‘Gregor gathering. Mr. 
Wilson willl sing (by desire) A lament for Grace Darling. Part 11—Farewell to Loch- 
aber; Row var my boatie; Pibroch o’ Donuil Dhui; Come under my pladdie; Tulloch- 
gorum.—Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 


TO ARCHITECTS, AND THOSE INTERESTED IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
DECORATORS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND DRAFTSMEN, 
This day is published, 
ILME’S MANUAL OF WRITING AND PRINTING, 
No. 2; in which will be found some Curious Specimens of Elizabethan, Old Latin, 
and Gothic Letters, This work will be completed in Three Parts, at 3s.; and will contain 
many rare and curious Alphabets of Ancient Date.—Also, this day, 

WILME’S HAND-BOOK FOR MAPPING AND ENGINEERING DRAWING, Part 
4; complete in Six Parts, #s. each. “ Highly usefal to the engineering draftsman.”—C, BE, 
and Architects’ Jour. “ Much wanted in engineering colleges.”—Railway Times. “The 
best got up work we have seen.”—Asiatic Jour. 

J. Weavr, 59, High Holborn, and all booksellers. 


EA.—TO PARENTS.—One or Two Young Gentlemen; of 
respectable connections, may be articled for three years as MIDSHIPMEN in an 
Indiaman, whereby they may learn their profession.—Premium moderate; for the amount 
of which, and other particulars, apply to Messrs. Gngzs woop and Co., Three King-court, 
Lombard-street, City. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An IN-DOOR AP- 


PRENTICE Wanted to a Manufacturing Cutler, where he will learn the Retailing 
as well as the Working Branch.—A Moderate Premium required.—Inquire, if by letter, 
post-paid, 15, Park-terrace, Camden-town. 


WAITHMAN’S SHAWLS AND SILKS.g 
. WAITHMAN, No. 104, Fieet-street, corner of Bridge- 


street, has submitted and sold at a considerable reduction his valuable and elegaut 
stock of India and Paisley Shawls, Silks, and Dresses. The whole has been removed, and 
is now selling off by MESSRS. BAILEY AND CO., 
Albion-house, 77, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


SKINNER'S DRIVING CROPS. 
and J. SANGSTER beg to inform the Nobility and 


V \ @ Public, that they have on Sale a first-rate Assortment of these prime natural 
Hollies, Yews, and Thorns, moonted and anmounted.—140, Regent-street. 


ANCING TAUGHT in the most fashionable style by 

Mr. WILLIS, 41, Brewer-street, Golden-square, Private lessons at all hours to 

Ladies and Gentlemen of any age wishing privacy and expedition. An Evenin: Academy 

on Mondays and Fridavs. A Juvenile Academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays, LESSONS 

in the VALSE a DEUX TEMPS every day.—A card of terms may be had on application 
as above, 


MPROVED ELASTIC GAITERS for LADIES. —They require 


neither lacing nor buttoning, and are put on with the greatest facility ; they fit close 
with particular neatness, without pressure; are made in silk, cachmere, and woollen, black 
and colours, suitable for home, the carriage, promenade,-or equestrian wear. Can be.for- 
warded in a letter, from POPE and PLANTE, manufacturers of every description of the best 
hosiery, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


WATCH, AS A GIFT, from its particular properties, is 
the best expression of the truth and constancy of friendship: it is always with the 
owner, and always doing him service.—J. Jonxs, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
Watchmaker to the Admiralty, has on sale a great variety of Watches, suitable for all classes. 
The elegant gold horizontal watches, at €7 each, are suitable for ladies and gentlemen.— 
Read Jones’s Sketch of Watch Work, sent free for a 2d. stamp. 


OTICE.—Now. ready, BERDOE’S SUMMER VENTI- 
LATING WATERPROOF FROCK.—This novel and gentlemanly garment has 
already been adopted by a long list of the nobility, gentry, professional gentlemen, &e, and 
will prove well deserving the attention of all who regard a respectable and gentlemanly 
appearance in opposition to slang, vulgarity, and meanness. Made to measure in the first 
style, but a large assortment always ready, of which an inspection is confidently invited. 
Warranted waterproof, without confinin ig etme only by W. BERDOBR, 

Tailor, Waterproofer, &e., 69, Cornhill, eight doors from Bishopseate-street. 
NEW 


EADING and TURNER, Manufacturers of the : 

ELLIPTIC, BURNISHED, DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES, Redditch and London.— 
Reapixe and Tuaner, on introducing their newly-invented Elliptic-Eyed Needles, beg to 
call the attention of their friends to this peculiar improvement, which, in addition to the 
advantages of recent inventions, possesses nis important desideratum ;—the eye is At lees 
as the wire will allow it to be, in an elliptical form, and is brilliantly burnished with hard 
steel burnishers, rendering it as smooth as the bow of the most highly-tinished scissors. 
The groove below the eye is also made upon a novel pene, which causes this needle to 
work with more m, and to be threaded with greater facility than any hitherto manu- 
factured.—R. and T. also beg to observe that, whilst so much of their attention has been 
devoted to the eye, the point of the needle has received their constant care. Here a decided 
improvement has been effected, by regularly tapering and tempering the needle, which pre- 
vent the possibility of its being bent. Any party, by remitting two sovereigns, will be im- 
mediately Fapptied with a case containing tive thousand of the most useful sizes, neatly 
packed ; or by enclosing thirteen peuny stamps will have samples of one hundred for- 
warded to any address, by Reading and Turner, from their Needle and Fish-hook Manufac- 
tory, Redditch; or by their Sole Agent, Linneus George Banks, No. 1, Abchurch-yard, 
King William-street, City, London.—N.6. To prevent fraud, a small label is affixed to the 
tuck or told of every quarter of a hundred, which reads thus :—“ Warranted the Genuine 
Manufacture of Reading and Turner, Redditch.” 


—— eee 
LAIN and COLOURED DAGUERKEOTYPE PORTRAITS 
taken DAILY at the ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY.—After having spent several 
months on the Continent, in order to collect all the Seana made abroad in the art, 
M. CLAUDET has just returned from Paris, where he has had the honour of taking the 
portrait of King Louis Philippe. He is now enabled to take likenesses of a much large? 
size upon plates 6} by $} inches, and even of the extraordinary dimensions of 16 by 13 - 
inches ; and nothing can. be more striking than the effect produced Ms oa enlargéd por. 
traits,, M. Daguerré has personally communicated to M. Claudet his 


teat discoveries, by. 
ich the process is much improved. M. Claudet, having always ted the} of 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


oo GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PIC- 
TURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, paintedon 170 square feet of canvass, and 
coutaining Portraits of all the Members, a Portrait of the Queen, and various other historical 
ictures, in which are more than eight hundred portraits of eminent menof the present day, 
s OPEN for EXHIBITION, from Ten o'clock till dusk, every day, at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly.—Admission, 1s. each person. 


i co hit ar ear Sadar aera: eee ene See Ue 
HE CHINESE @OLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER.— 


This unique Collection consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and surpasses in ex- 
tent and grandeur any similar display in the known world. The spacious saloon is 225 
feet in length, and is crowded with rare and interesting specimens of vertu. This Collec- 
tion embraces upwards of sixty fi 8 as large as life, portraits from nature, appropriately 
attired in their native costume, from the mandarin of the highest rank to the wandering 
mendicant; also many thousand specimens in natural history and miscellaneous curiosi- 
ties, the whole illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs, and social life of more 
than three hundred million Chinese.—Open from Ten till Ten.—Admittance, 2s. 6d.; 
Children under Twelve Years, 1s. 


LACIARUM, BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, Portman-square. 

—The small specimen of ARTIFICIAL ICE is REMOVED from the Colosseum, and 
a surface of 3000 square feet is now exhibiting, and oe to the Public for Skating on, at all 
seasons, on which skaters may be seen jeer ep their elegant evolutions, amidst Alpine 
scenery, covered with snow and hoar trost, forming a beautiful and faithful Panorama of 
Lucerne and its lake frozen, taken on the spot expressly by Mr. P. Phillips. From Eleven 
till Dusk; and, in the Breniage beautifully I!uminated from Seven till Ten o'clock; with 
the addition of a Promenade Musicale, under the direction of Mr. A. Sedgwick. Admittance, 
is.; Chargefor Skating 1s. per hour, without additional charge for skates and attendance, 
which are provided, 


M. DAWSON and SON, LONDON and COUNTRY 

NEWSPAPER and ADVERTISING OFFICE, 74, Cannon-starer, Crrx, Lon- 

Don, established 1909, eked inform their Friends and the Public, that they 
5 3 


su ply the Iunustaatep Lonpon News and all the London Newspapers at the earliest 
publication, and forward them punctually to every of the United Kingdom by the 
morning and evening mails—as well as to Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Isles, ee, Spain, 


the East Indies, the British West Indies, Canada, &c.&c., free of Postage 3.and to Austral 
Cape of Good Hope, and other Foreign Ports, at a small Postage. Advertisements inse: 

in the London, Dublin, and Edinburgh Government Gazettes, and in all the N apers 
and Periodical Publications of the United Kingdom and of Foreign Countries. Public 
Companies, Solicitors, Auctioneers and others will meet with every attention, and ensure 
an early insertion of their advertisements. 


— Seventh Edition enlarged, price 2s. 6d. (post free, 3s. 2d.) in cloth, gilt edges, with a 


MAP of the various Routes, 
Ts HAND-BOOK to PARIS; or, Traveller’s Guide to the 


French Capital, Boulogne, Havre, Calais, Dieppe, Versailles, Rouen, Amiens, &c. &c. 
With a description of the Roads leading from Paris to the Coast, the best and cheapest 
Mode of Travelling, and an infallible preventive of Sea Sickness, &c. With two Appen- 
dices, giving the Routes to Paris by Belgium; and the Tour in Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, 
and the Rhine. To which is added a MAP of the ROUEN and PARIS RAILROAD (just 
opened), with all the statistics marked, and a full Account of the Distances, Fares, &c. 
W. Srnance, 21, Paternoster-row. 


JJURTHER REDUCTION IN TEA.—The East India Te 
Company have again reduced the price of the poor man’s tea: that which was 3s. 


per lb. may now be obtained at 2s. 11d.—or 17s. 6d. for the 6-lb. bag other sorts, 3s. 4d. and 
3s. 10d., 4s. 2d. and 4s. 6d.—No. 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate street. 


OTTINGHAM.—The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS is 


received every Saturday morning by INGRAM and COOKE, 17, Chapel-bar.—The 
largest and cheapest assortment of writing paper and accouut-books in the county. — 
Genuine patent medicines. 


§ Valuable and useful PRESENT for LADIES.—Jast published, bound in cloth, price 7s., 
HE DOMESTIC DICTIONARY and HOUSE-KEEPER’S 
MANUAL, comprising everything pertaining to Cookery, Diet, Economy, and Medi- 
cine. By GIBBONS MERLE, he medical portion by JOHN REITCH, M.D. The 
articles on Bread, Beer, Wines, Distillation, Liqueurs, Perfumery, &c. have all been written 
exclusively for this work by experienced and able men. W. StRaner, 21, Paternoster-row. 


*|SHORT-HAND, price 1s,, Post-free, 1s. 2d., with Six Engravings. 
ARPENTER’S COMPLETE GUIDE tothe Art and Prac- 


tice of SHORT-HAND, reduced to a few plain rules, so that any person may acquire 
the art of writing it with facility in six days, “Mr. Canrenten is one of the ablest par- 
liamentary reporters of the day, and his little hand-book is a treasure for acquiring a 
knowledge of the useful art of Short-hand.”—Morning Chronicle. Mr. CarrgnTER gives 
Lessons in Stenography. Cards of Address may be had of the Publisher, 
W. SrRanoe, 21, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., extra boards, lettered, i 
HE ENVIRONS OF READING, Vol. I., with 37 beautiful 
Wood-euts by Williams, Sly, and Evans, and a Steel Plate Frontispiece.—Also, 

THE POST-OPFICE READING DIRECTORY, and Key to the Country round Read- 
ing. Elegantly bound in Russia cloth, 5s. 

THE BERKSHIRE GUIDE, ALMANAC, AND ADVERTISER, for 1843 (a Com- 
panion to the Reading Directory). Published annually, price 1s. 

A MAP OF READING, ls. A MAP OF THE COUNTRY ROUND READING, 1s. 

Reading: Printed and Published by Joun Snanx, 16, Minster-street. London; Wnut- 
taker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


ITCHELL’S ONLY TRUE GUIDES 


sent post free to any address on receipt of 1s. each, or 

postage stamps of equal value. 

1. FANCY NEEDLEWORK and EMBROIDERY. 

2. KNITTING, NETTING, and CROCHET. 

3. DOMESTIC NEEDLEWORK and BABY WARDROBE. 

4. BALL-ROOM GUIDE, 

5. HOW to KEEP HOUSE. Or that beautiful volume, the 
WORK-TABLE and EMBROIDERY-FRAME COMPANION, 
on receipt of 38., or postage stamps of equal value. 


Published by C. Mrrcnexz, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London 


CHEAP PERIODICAL FOR FAMILY READING. 
HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. Vol. XII. 


Price 5s. 6d., cloth. Containing the usual quantity of varied Matter, and Engravings 
(with descriptions) of the Cathedrals of Oxford, Exeter, Carlisle, Glasgow, Chester, and 
Rochester—each comprising three views of different parts of the building. 

All the parts for 1842 may still be had; and intending subscribers are requested to order 
them as soon as possible through their respective Booksellers. 

Each part contains numerous original articles by the Bishops and Divines of the Church 
and interesting selections trom new publications. 

The series of Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings will be continued, and will be executed 
ke those already published, in the most finished style of wood-engraving. 

The Cathedrals of Ely, Bristol, St. Paul’s, St. Asaph, with St, Alban’s and Westminster 
Abbeys, are published, or in course of publication. 

This cheap and popular work has now reached a circulation nearly four times that of any 
other periodical connected with the Church, and will be found a valuable medium for 
advertisements of all descriptions. 

rders received by all Booksellers, in town and country. 
London: Buawns, Portman-street; Epwakps, Ave Maria-lane. 


LARK’S TALES OF THE WARS; or, Naval and Mili- 


Chronicle. Containing true and faithful Accounts of all the celebrated Battles 
fought by sea and by land, with Biographical Sketches of Naval and Military Commanders, 
and interesting Narratives, Adventures, and Daring Exploits which occur in a life of warfare. 
Vol. I. contains Fifty-two splendid Wood Engravings, with a superior Steel Portrait of his 
late Majesty William the Fourth, with an interesting Memoir. Price 5s, 6d. Vol. II. con- 
tams Seventy Engravings, with a faithful Account of the Battle of Waterloo, and a superior 
Steel Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, with an ee Memoir of his Life. Price 
5s. 6d. Vol. III. contains Sixty-six Engravings, with a faithful Account of the French Revo- 
lution of 1830, and the Bolas Revolution of 1830; a splendid Steel Portrait of the ever- 
memorable Lord Viscount Nelson, with an interesting Memoir of his Life. Price 4s. 6d, 
Vol. IV., which concludes the work, contains Fifty-three Engravings, with a superior Steel 
Portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte. Price 5s. 6d., or complete in 51 Parts, Fourpence each. 

In 20 Parts, Sixpence each, or complete in two handsome 8vo. Vols., price 12s., illustrated 
- with 125 Engravings, 

TALES of TRAVELLERS; or, a View of the World. 
Giving Accounts of Wonderful Incidents, Extraordinary Narratives, Strange Adventures, 
end Interesting Passages in the Lives of celebrated Travellers. 

Complete in Twenty-six Parts, Sixpence each, illustrated with 120 Engravings, or Two 

handsome Ato. Volumes, 13s., i 

CHRONICLES OF THE SEA. Being a collection of 

Narratives of Shipwrecks, Fires, Famines, and Disasters, incident to Maritime Life. 
In One Volume, neatly bound, price Five Shillings, a new Historical Romance, by a 
highly popular writer, illustrated with fine engravings, founded on fact, entitled 
WIL WATCH: a Tale of the Coast. 
Neatly bound, price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
s ; 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S MA NUAL OF ARITH- 

METIC, by THOMAS CARPENTER, Author of the “ Scholar's Spelling Assistant,” &c. 


Cypeuer for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, &c., 


in_Italian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar; consisting of Vases, 
Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, Obelisks, Inkstands, Paper-weights, &c.—Imported by J. 
Tennant (late Mawe), 149, Strand.—Of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils J. Tennant has an ex- 
tensive collection; he also arranges for Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Concholo: 
{Reena any, Collections, from Two to Fifty Guineas each), and gives private instruction in 
ineralogy. 


EATHER BEDS.—HEAL and SON beg to notify that they 

have reduced their list of prices of BED FEATHERS, and that from the reduction 

of duty and the very Sgpreseed state of the market, they are enabled to offer good well- 

seasoned grey se feathers at 16d. per lb., Hudson’s Bay grey ose, the finest feather im - 

ai at 2s. 2d., and best white Dantzics at 3s.—Heat and Son, Feather-Dressers and 
edding Manufacturers, 196 (opposite the chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 


HE BEST, PUREST, ann CHEAPEST INVENTIONS 


ever introduced to the Public; warranted more effectual in operation than all other 
articles; and entirely free from injurious ingredients:—Gnossmitn’s READING Suavine 
Soar, 1s. per pot (which lasts about twelve months); Toorn Powper, 9d. per pot; and 
Wasn Caxes, 6d. each, can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 135, 
Strand, London ; or at the Factory, Reading, Berks. 

NOTICE—These Articles cannot be ebtained of any Hairdresser or Perfumer.—*,* A 
packet, containing four pots of Shaving Soap, four pots of Tooth Powder, and six Wash 
Cakes, forwarded, Sei paid, to any part of Great Britain, on receipt of a post-oftice 
money order for ten shillings, addressed to Messre. Gnossmirn, 135, Strand, London. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The sale of this wonderful medicine 


has extended all over the world; and the benefit resulting from their useis experienced 
by persons in all climes and countries. From the following extract it will be seen that, in 
British North America, PARR’S LIFE PILLS are producing their undoubted results—the 
restoration of the afflicted to health. Extract of a letter received by Messrs. Savage and 
Co., Montreal, from Mr. Varry, a respectable medical gentleman, in Niagara, British North 
America:— 

“Enclosed I send you cash, being the amount of first supply of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
Tam now entirely out of the Pills, and could have sold many more on Saturday evening, as 
they are enquired for every day, and no small disappointment prevailsin the town and neigh- 
bourhood in consequence of my supply being consumed. I pes sold some few boxes to a 
country merchant who has been afflicted with an affection of the Diaphragm and Liver, and 
he has found so much relief from the Pills that he has determined Ete introducing them 
in his neighbourhood. I have been visited by persons who have travelled upwards of thirty 
miles to obtainthem. The demand for them has exceeded my most sanguine expectations ; 
several persons in this town have been cured of different disordera by their use:—one woman 
was confined to the house for six weeks under oue of our most skilful physicians with a liver 
complaint, and was told by him that she would never recover. This gentleman cupped her 
and said if the pain returned he must be sent forimmediately, The pain did return, and she 
vent for PARR’S LIFE PILLS. This was on Thursday, and on the following Sabbath she 
was able—for the first time in six weeks—to attend at church. Hor husband told me that 
his wife is now in better health than she has been for ten years. One case more before I 
close, An old woman mai with my father for the last fifteen years has, to my knowledge, 
been afllicted for that length of time with inflammation of the eyelids—so bad at times as to 
deprive her of sight. She is upwards of 50 years of age, and for years could eat nothing but 
certain kinds of food. She has been taking PARR'S LIFE PILLS—her eyes are well, 
and she can eat anything with a tre appetite. This case of cure Ihave been an eye-witness 
to. (Signed.) Groror Varny, Jun, 

Sold wholesale by Edwards, 67, St. Panl’s; Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton 
and Co., Bow Churchyard; Mottershead and Co., Manchester; and J. and R. Raimes and 
Co,, Edinburgh ; and retail by all respectable dealers in medicine in town and country 
yee is. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and family boxes lis. each. Fall directions given with each box. 

of Lmitations,—See that the words “PARR’S LIFE PILLS’ are engraved on the. 


fad Cov op the tremtony, et Also the sigmature of the proprietors, T, Roberte 


ROUT’S COURT PLASTER (the original India-rubber) 
continues to enjoy the patronage of the nobility and gentry to an unprecedented 
extent; it effectually resists the action of hot or cold water, and sticks firm and olose for a 
week. In consequence of the very numerous imitations, be careful to ask for “ PROUT’S,” 
and observe the name and address in full—* THOS, PROUT, 229, Strand, London.” 
N.B. It will be sent free per post on receipt of six penny stamps, 


i INAHAN'’S LL. WHISKY (6 years old).——-The immense 


demand for this celebrated spirit throughout the kingdom is the best proof of its 
excellence. 20s. per gal.; 2 galls. and upwards forwarded to any part. Sealed sample 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, can be had of the various agents. KINAHAN’S DUBLIN STOUT 
(quarts 6s. 6d., pints 3s. 9d. per doz.) will be found far superior to any bottled stout hitherto 
offered to the London public. The trade supplied on liberal terms,—KINAHAN’S Stores, 
25, King William-street, Strand. 


A HAMPER of WINE for a SOVEREIGN, consisting of Half- 


a-dozen of either good old PORT or SHERRY (or a portion of each), will be 
despatched to any part of the country, upon receipt of a post-office remittance for the 
amount. On the same terms may be had a HAMPER of BRETT’S IMPROVED BRANDY. 
Ora general SAMPLE HAMPER, containing an assortment of six bottles of the most 
approved Srrairs, with the addition of two pint bottles of the stomachic liqueur Grnoen 
Branpy. To preclude the intervention of agents, we offer direct supplies of our Brandy, in 
any quantity, small or large, at the rate of 18s. per imperial gallon—HENRY BRETT and 
CO., Old Furnival’s Inn, Holborn-bars. 


SEA BATHING. 


Beene has always been a favourite resort for SEA 
A .— Her gracious Maj Queen Victoria, with h al Mother, resided 
at Bognor during her infancy; and the las Princess Charlotte Selene to honour this 
i eat le bathing place with her presence. Owing to its mild and balmy air, Bognor has 
always been considered, by the most eminent of the faculty, a truly desirable spot for the 
invalid. Of late, the town has been greatly improved: a promenade and carriage drive have 
been completed, commodious lodging-houses erected, a 1: hotel added to the former 
number, and the streets newly paved.—The beach aud sands present a gradual and easy in- 
clined plane for bathing; so that the most timid need not be alarmed. Rocks, at as 
distance, run along the shore, eeeane the swell of the sea, and rendering bathing at all 
times practicable. The rides and drives are very pleasant and numerous, and without & 
turnpike for miles. Horses, carriages, and invalid chairs of all forms are ready for hire. 
Well-assorted libraries afford intellectual amusement. Shops of all kinds supply every 
commodity at the most reasonable rates. House rent is also very-moderate. ere are 
coaches to and from London daily; also to Chichester, Brighton, Portsmouth, &c. To 
those who value health, and asa retired and select sea-side resort, Bognor stands second to 
none ; or to those who, through pressure of business or from illness, may desire a change 
@ more delightful spot can hardly be found in the south of England. 


ONNETS.—Leghorn, Chip, Tuscan, Fancy Dunstable, and 


Millinery Bonnets and Caps from Paris, in all the New Shapes for the present 
Season, ready for selection, possessing the serie © of giving a youthful and pe 
seperence 8 peculiarity entirely confined to this house. e Prices are reduced, givi 
the Public the full benefit of the New Tariff. Leghorns, 20s.; Children’s 
6s. to 20s.; Paris Chips, for Bridal Bonnets, &c., 14s. 6d.; Sewn Paris Chip Bonnets, 
12s. 6d., Fancy Bonnets, 4s. 6d. to’ 18s.; Tuscans, 63, to 16s.; fine Rice Bonnets, 7s. 6d. ; 
Dunstables, 1s. 6d. to 10s.; Garden Hats, 18. to 5s.; French Shapes, 3s. 8d., 4s. 2d., 68. 2d., 
6s. 8d. per doz. The Trade supplied.—J. Simmons, 20, King William-street, London-bridge, 
corner of Cannon-Street. 


UANAGE, DORSET.— ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL and 
FAMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—R. ROW, in returning his grateful thanks to the 
nobility and gentry who have honoured the above hotel by their patronage, begs to state 
that the household arrangements are both suitable and economically ordered, combining 
the freedom of an hotel with the quietness and comfort of home. The inconvenience so 
generally felt by families having fixed hours for meals, and mixing with others in a boarding 
ouse, is obviated by their being supplied in their own private sitting-rooms, The warm 
and cold baths within the house are excellent. 


RAVESEND.—TIVOLI HOTEL, TAVERN, and TEA 
GARDENS, top of Windmill-street, and adjoining Windmill-hill—-CHARLES 
LUDYATT begs to return his sincerest thanks to his Friends and the Public for the 
kind support he received during the last summer, and trusts that by an unremitting atten- 
tion to those parties that may honour him with their commands during the ensuing season, 
together with the superior qualities of his wines and spirits, which have been selected with 
the greatest care, he will ensure a continuance of that distinguished patronage the Tivoli 
Tavern has hitherto received, and which it will ever be his most anxious desire to merit. 
Dinners provided for large or small parties at moderate charges. The Hotel contains 
thirty bed and ten sitting rooms, with a large saloon and pariiinn in the gardens. Joints 
provided from one till six o’clock. An ordinary daily at half-past one o soe at 1s. 6d. 
each; a cold collation at 1s. each ; tea or coffee 1s, each, without restriction. T e gardens 
are now open to the public from ten in the morning till dusk, and capable of holding 2000 
persons comfortably. No charge for admission. 


CHWEPPE’S SODA and POTASS WATERS.—The Public 


are respectfully cautioned against imitations of the above celebrated articles, un- 
principled persons filling Schweppe’s bottles with a spurious composition, and palming it 
upon consumers as Schweppe’s manufacture, None is genuine without a red label on the 
cork, representing the royal appointment in the centre, and the signature of their firm on 
each side. Their rated Lemonade is ey protected by a yellow label on the bottle. 
J, S. and Co. are importers of German Wines, and lists o} j sia of these and all other 
descriptions of Foreign Wines sent, on application, postage .—51, Berners-street, Lon- 
don; and Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 


HE FACT is established in the most satisfactory manner, by 
comparison, that DISON is selling Cambric Pocket Handerchiefs, one third lower 
in price than they have before been offered; caused i 
stagnation of commercial affairs in France, and purchased (for cash) a large quantity of 
cambrics at a great discount. He is offering beautifully fine hem-stitched real French 
cambric handkerchiefs at 36s. and 42s. a dozen, the latter equal to those usually charged 
63s. Gentlemen as well as ladies should promptly avail themselves of this rare chance. 
The Irish cambric handkerchiefs he has from 16s. a dozen. Purchasers will be sure to have 
‘oods, as they really are, net Irish passed as French, and all warranted, of DISON, No. 237, 
gent-street, her Majesty’s principal Jace-man. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
LDERTON’S PERPETUAL PENS.—These Pens are uni- 


versally acknowledged to be superior to any hitherto manufactured ; once tried their 
durability and cheapness must be appreciated; and when used with ALDERTON’S 
PATENT HORN HOLDER, are found to have a freedom and pleasantness which is 
unequalled even in the finest quill, and writing is for the first time divested of its painful 
tediousness.—To be had wholesale and retail of Samunn Greer, 51 and 52, Paternoster- 
row, London; and W. 8. AvpeRron, Wolverhampton ; and retail of most of the respectable 
dealers in pens throughout the kingdom. 


ELASTIC BOOTS.—THE QUEEN’S BOOTS. 
SPARKES HALL’S PATENT ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS 


his having availed himself of the 


The constant annoyance of laces aba buttons 
les of fas- 


&e. — 


SANDER and Co. beg to announce that they have for inspection at their spacious 
Show-rooms the most extensive stock in the Metropolis of new patterns in Dinner, Dessert, 
Tea and Coffee Services, and Chamber Sets, in Porcelain, Iron-stone, China, and the eB 
discovered Kaolin Ware, equal in appearance to China, Also, a splendid selection of richly 
cut Glass, comprising Trifle and Confiture Dishes, Decanters, Claret and Water Jugs, 
Wines, Tumblers, Goblets, Lustres, &c. A great variety of Papier Maché Trays, Card and 
Cake Baskets, Candelabra, and fancy ornaments in Or-moulu, Bronze, &c.— All goods care- 
fully packed, and no charge for carting to the docks and wharfs.—319 and 320, Holborn, 
opposite Gray's Inn-gate. 


ODSON’S PATENT UNFERMENTED WHITE and 
BROWN BREAD, Milk Biscuits, and Biscuit Powder for infant’s food; Presburg 
Wine Biscuits, Luncheon Cakes, &c. The above articles are made light without yeast or 
leaven. Upwards of one hundred distinguished physicians and surgeons, twelve of whom 
attend the Queen and Royal Family, have honoured the patentee with their testimony of the 
value of the above process. “ We recommend our Syepenne friends to try Mr.{Dodson’s un- 
fermented bread.” —See Medico-Chirurgical Review, July, 1840. “The patent Presburg wine 
biscuits are most certainly of an incomparable excellence.”—Dr. Birkbeck. H.Dopson, Pa- 
tentee, wholesale and export biscuit baker ; purveyor by special appointment to her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 98, Blac n-street, Southwark. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London.—Established January, 1819, 
Presrpent—SIR JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart., Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice-Prestipent—GEO. FORBES, Esq., 9, Fitzroy-square.—With Twelve Directors, 
FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to suit the views and the means 
of every class of Insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon 
an increasing or decreasing scale, The insured for life participate septeanially in the profits 

realised, A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and me. 
AVID FOGO, Secretary. 
N.B.—Agents are wanted in towns where none have heen yet appointed. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
for granting Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &e. &e. 26, Cornhill, London, 
Capital, £500,000.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
TRECTORS. 
T. LAMIZ MURRAY, Esgq., Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.8. John Rawson, Esq 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, so 
George Lungley, Exq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AUDITORS—Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S. 
ACTUARY—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.8. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The Bonus Ps declared at the Mceting of Proprietors varies from 97 to 36 per cent. on 
Premiums paid, 17} per cent. in present Cash, or 10 per cent. permanent reduction of future 
Premiums. EXAMPLES. 
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N.B. Profits annvauzy divided. 
Moderate Premiums—Power to assured to borrow two thirds-of Payments. Prospectuses 
to be had at the office, or will be forwarded (post free) on application. 
F, FERGUSON CAMROUKX, Secretary. 


“As where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school, ek A the public way; 
e 


Delighted with my bauble coach, and wray 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capp’t 


b ration and restoratiow of health, CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES of a ve Pe ae 
9 an > perfectly secure 

with impunity tothe mest ‘careless bawde. Ta use from # to the cottage. In- 

louse or garden On slp or hive at {NEMAM'S Gevssal Furoishing Warehovee, 9, Oty 

foad, Fosburyoqeare, psi SFP aee 


No. 2, HANOVER-STREET, REGENT-STREET. f 
epeouay FAIRS, having removed from No. 22, Mortimer- 


street, to the above premises, is induced, from the present low prices of materials, to 
undertake, in addition to Painting and Glazing, the Repairing and Embellishing of Housesin 
Town and Country, at prices consicerably lower than have hitherto been charged. T. F. would 
invite persons building churches to the inspection of a new and durable stain, for mining 
deal in imitation of oak, a variety of specimens and testimonials of which may be seen. He 
has also a great variety of stained and ornamental glass for churches and domestic pur- 
poses; and a patent stained glass to which he would call particular attention, for its cheap- 
ness and beauty. Patentee of the Transparent Glass Ventilator.—Every description of 
ornaments supplied. 


ROFESSOR BROWNE’S VENTILATING INVISIBLE 
PERUKE 20 closely resembles the real head of hair that sceptics and connoisseurs 
have pronounced it the most perfect and extraordinary invention of the day, The great 
advantage of this novel and unique peruke is, its being made without sewing or weaving 
causes its appearance so Closely to resemble the fatteal hair, both in lightness and natu- 
ral appearance, as to defy detection: its texture being so beautiful, so porous, and so 
that in all cases of perspiration evaporation is unimpeded, and the great evils of all other 
perukes entirely avoided. The sceptic and connoisseur are alike invited to inspect this 
novel and beautiful peruke, and the peculiar method of fitting the head, at the sole inven- 
tor and manufacturer's, F. Brownx, 47, Fenchurch-street, between Mark-lane and 
Mincing-lane. 


INGER BRANDY.—This invaluable Liqueur continues to 

be manufactured by VINCENT and PUGH, the original Proprietors, at their Dis- 

tillery, 16, New Park-street, Borough, and 10, Rood-lane, City, and may be obtained of all 
the principal retail dealers in the metropolis, in bottles neatly sealed and labelled. 

TO CONNOISSEURS IN BRANDY.—They have also fully succeeded in bringing te 
public notice the most perfect article ever yet offered, possessing both the delicacy of cha~ 
racter and richness of bouquet natural to Cognac, they being supported in their assertion by 
the opinions of both the French growers, and the keenest judges in the English market, 

The PALE BRANDY is particularly recommended as something extremely curious. 


OH MY CORNS! 


N almost universal exclamation, though quite unnecessary, 
since HOOPER’S FRENCH CORN PLASTERS never fail to relieve all pain the 
instant they are applied, and with little care and attention will effectually remove these 
petty tormenters. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1d. each, by Hoorn, Chemist, 43, London-Bridge, 
City side; and by all Druggists. N.B. On receipt of a Shilling, and a postage stamp free , 
a box will be sent free to any part of the kingdom. 


O LADIES.—ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.—Under the special 
patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and the Royal Family — This 
elegant and fragant preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, Redness, Tan, 
Freckles, and thee ects of the Skin, heals Chilblains, and renders a chapped and rough 
skin pleasantly soft and smooth. It imparts a youthful roseate hue to the Complexion, and 
renders the arms, hands, and neck delicately fair and soft. 
Cavurtron.—On purchasing, ask for “ RowLany’s Katypor,” and see that those words 
are on the Wrapper, without which None are Genuine. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per bottle, duty included.—Sold at the Proprietor’s, 20, Hatton 
Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


\ pre nae by WEBSTER and SON, Chronometer 

Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, established 132 years, 3, 
Birchin-lane.—The largest assortment of fine Second-hand Watches of an; 
ig house in London, by the most eminent makers, many nearly equal to new, an 
*.,% at little above half their original cost, all of which W. and Son warrant. They 
consist of fine repeaters, duplex lever and horizontal escapements, all of supe- 
rior manufacture. New Watches of the most elegant patterns upon the prin- 
ciple of their chronometers, to which the Government awarded the prizes 
three years in succession, with compensation balances to counteract the va- 
riations of temperature; also a large assortment of lever and el: t horizontal 
Watches for ladies and gentlemen, at considerably redui prices. Old 
Watches taken in exchange. The most experienced workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department. 

WenstsEx and Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, 


 HobkouK tellers 


. 9 

WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority “ The Queen’s 

@ Own”), in the illustrated Chinese boxes, are now in course of delivery to the 
trade. These needles have large eyes, are easily threaded (even by blind persons) 
and work with great ease, having improved points, temper, and finish. The labels are 
correct likenesses of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince rapes pe relief, on 
coloured grounds. H.Walker’s improved fish-hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes, are re- 
commended. For the home trade neat pack: eedles or pens, from Is. to 10s, 


es of n 
value, can be sent free by post by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 13 penny stamps 
for every shilling value. Bret quality, &c., for shipping.—H. Waker, Manufacturer to 
the Queen, 20, Maiden-lane, Wood-street, London. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious 
metals called Nickel and German Silver supplanted by the introduction of a new and 
erfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton 
‘olgate, aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of metals, has succeeded in 
bringing to public notice the most beautiful article ever yet offered; possessing all the 
richness of silver in appearance, with all its durability and hardness, with its perfect sweet- 
ness in use, undergoing as it does a chemical process, by which all that is nauseous in 
mixed metals is entirely extracted, resisting all acids, may be cleaned as silver, and is manu- 
factured into every article for the table and sideboard. 


Fiddle. Threaded. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, per dozen... . 168. 6d. 30s, Od. 358. Od. 
Dessert ditto, ditto ...... + 128, 6d. 25s. Od. 28s. Od, 
Tea Spoons, per dozen. . bs, 6d. 12s. 6d. 138. 6d. 
Sugar-Tongs ........+...+5+ » Is. 3d. 3s. Od. 3s. 6d. 
Salt and Mustard Spoons .. see 68 18s. 6d. 13s, 6d, 

Communion Services, &c. & 
C. Watson begs the public will understand that this metal is peculiarly his own, and that 


silver is not more different from gold than his metal is from all others; on its intrinsic merit 
alone he wishes it to be tested, and from the daily increasing eulogiums he receives he is 
convinced that nothing can prevent its beeoming an article of universal wear,—41 and 42, 
Barbican; and 16, Norton Folgate. 


ANCLIBANON IRON WORKS, 58, BAKER-STREET, 


PORTMAN-SQUARE.—Kitchen Ranges, Stove Grates, Furnishing [ronmon, — 
The stock of this vast establishment has been renewed, with an extensive selection of every 
description of domestic furniture usually found in the ironmongery department. Every re- 
quisite for the Kitchen, in Copper, Iron, or ‘Tin, of first-rate qualities, with Kitchen Ranges 
and Cooking Apparatus upon approved principles, including useful and modern improve- 
ments. Register Stove Grates, in steel and black inetal, with fenders and tire-irons to cor- 
respond, suitable to drawing and dining-rooms, libraries, halls, and chambers, in various 
styles of ornamental embellishment uow in vogue, and of improved modes of rapen taped 
calculated to ensure safety with economy. Baths, adapted to all purposes of health an 
comfort ; shower, plunge, and vapour, nursery, with hip, foot, and knee baths. Papier maché 
and iron tea trays. Tea and coffve urns and coffee machines of the best quality, of London 
make, comprising every useful improvement. ‘Tea services in Britannia metal, enriched 
British plate of peculiar elegance of design and execution, chiefly worked from silver 


models ; spoons, tongs, and caddies, knives and forks en suite; table and gravy ») 8, 
soup ladles, fish knives, slices; turbot and venison dishes and covers; corner 18 5 
epergnes, cruet stands, &c. &c. The stock of wire-work is the st in the kingdom, 
for the hall or veranda, conservatory, terrace, or room window. ‘trellis-work, trainers, 


, und alcoves, of new and beautiful designs, and of first-class work- 
aearitD. Beaty artiste io plainly exhibited, with the ready: money price affixed, eud'wer- 
vanted of the best make. a 

ss 
4 Rosenr Paumen (at the office of Palmer and Clayton), 10, Crane- 
anges Winslactene Al Spake’ by Wentqaat Lizriz, at 198, Strand, tpt all compye 
Rications are requested to be eddreesed.—Sarunpay, May 27, 184%, 
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ANNIVERSARY 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1843. 


OFFICE, 198, STRAND. 


“ OF all the fair months that round the sun 
In light-link’d dance their circles run, 
Sweet May, sweet May, thou’rt dear to me!” 
Moors. 
“We frolic while ’tis May.” 
Gray. 
Descend, sweet;May, 
Thou queen of flowr's, 
Jn vernal robes 
To dress the bow'rs ! 


Give the woods 

Their chequer'd shade, 
Give the floods 

Their silent flow: 


Break the pause 
That music made, 
And wake the birds 
From winter's woe! 
Month to ev'ry poet dear, 
Fairest nursling of the year! 
Handmaid who, with leafy wing, 
Fans the cheek of wanton spring; 
Ere the summer's burning flushes 


Tinge it with confessing blushes, 
That she will a mother soon 

Be to many a rosein June! 
Season of delight and love, 
‘Welcome from the fields above! 


* * * * * . 
She comes—the varied vernal May! 
Let's haste to gather our “ BouqUET!" 
First, the peerless primrose flowers, 
Cull'd along the way-side bow'rs ; 
Twine them with the crowsfoot creeping, 
And “ The shepherd's glass" that, sleeping, 
In the meadow loves to lie 
Till the dewy grass be dry! 


Here are yellow cowslips glowing— 
And blue violets scarzé showing 

Their sweet eyes liké a maiden when 
She hears love's fitst confession word, 
And turns away—nor looks again, 
Save as-a startled, trembling bird! 


This white and rosy May will twine 
Most sweetly with the young woodbine! 
And sprinkle these gay butterflies— 
The mock'ry of their different dyes, 
The sulphur, peacock, tortoiseshell, 
Will harmonize our garland well! 

And wisely, too, a moral show, 

That they when touch'd away will fy— 
Likely wordly joy that oft we know 
Upon the tasting lip will die! 
“¥Forget-me-not,” and harebell too, 
And the field hyacinth so blue ; 

Besides the flow’r to which, they say, 
Narcissus gaz'd himself away 

In mirror of a glassy stream ! 

Forsooth ! some poet's fancy-dream! 


Crocus, with its varied hues, 

Let us ‘mid our sweets infuse ; 
Queen of meadow, and the bloom, 
Sembling bee without his hum. 
Orchis, with deceiving form, 
Mimicking the insect swarm ! 
Lords-and ladies spotted gay 

We will range in bright array! 
Ev'rything of grove or field 

The “painted populace” can yield! 
Next we'll skim the streamlet's wave 
For the lotus-flow'rs that lave, 
Blue and yellow blossoms spread 
Widely o'er their rocking bed! 


Now from lowly let us climb, 

To snatch a garland from the lime ; 
Or the infant oaks’ first budding,— 
And the perfum’d chesnut studding 
His green lawn-like leaves with flow'rs, 
That, as distant castle-tow’rs ! 

Frown their battlements of fear, 

Till their sweetness draws you near, 
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And you find that peace and love 
Are mingling kisses sweet above, 
‘Mid the blossoms that afar 

Seem'd the mimic homes of war! 


Through the garden's richer store 
We will range to gather more! 
—— But hold! not rudely be the task commence'd, 
The garden is the Rose's Palace fenc'd 
By ancient hands of cunning artifice ! 
All other flow'rs are menials to her there ;— 
SULTANA she, to one sole sacrifice 
In love's devotion, which she will not share 
With aught of earth beside ! 
‘Tis a sweet theme, 
Which many a muse before has tried :— 
Let none now deem 
The hands profane which touch the lyre, 
They but essay (it were uo crime t’ aspire) 
To sing again that oft-sung tale; . 
THE MAY-ROSE AND THE NIGHTINGALE! 
“ Chang’d in their outward form, but changeless still 
In heart and love devotion, like the flow’r 
And tuneful night-bird of the Persian song!” 
Anon, 
Now doth the 'enamour'd nightingale 
In province of thesun, 
Embow'r'd in some lone, deep Iranian vale, 
His plaintive descants run 
In long divisions through the list’ning night : 
While stars above, 
To hear his sweet. lipp'd melody, 
Silence their spheral minstrelsy, 
Andeven veil their light, 
That she, his floral queen of love, 
The rose of May, : 
Should, gazeless but to him, the mossy vest 
That doth conceal her snow-envermeil'd breast 
Unbind from outits verdant zone, 
- To feed his raptur’d eyes alone, 
And in return drink deep his soul-infuséd lay ! 


Perchance 'tis fable that such lovers are !— 
But even so; 
What child of Fancy would forego 
A creed which has been since the morning star 
Of Poésy first shed its beam 
On young Imagination’s dream ; 
And taught us, scions of th’ immortal mind, 
; The beauty and the innocence 
Of wreathing, e’en with small pretence 
Of our poor 'imited creative sense, 
Garlands of graceful thought, in shapes of this sweet kind ! 


Live on, thou fiction or romantic truth, 
Povtry's child, which eer, thou wert and art, 
Born in the spring-tlush of her early youth, 
And dear to evry warm impassion'd heart, 
That since has thrill'd to hear a love-fraught tale, 
Like yours, sweet May-rose, and enamour'd nightingale ! 
* * * * * * * * * 


MAY-DAY. 


Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth with warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressmg, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing : 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee and wish thee long! 


So sings Milton to the sweet Birdmonth—he whose mighty mind, “ nigh sphered 
in Heaven," hymned the soft beauty of the first day that dawned upon the infant 
world, which surely must have been a May-morning— 


Sweet day, so calm, so pure, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ! 


What must have been a May-moruing in Paradise, when even now, in the 
homeliest districts, it gladdens the heart of man, with its advent of young flowers 
and budding leaves, and sweetly-singing birds? It seems to be Nature's own 
birthday, throughout the varied kingdoms of her living world. All countries 
have invariably greeted the welcome arrival of this fair day, but none more than 
old Pastoral England, in the time of her elder poets. There was“ asweet conten- 
tion" between them and the nightingale—the thrush—the cuckoo and the robin, as 
to which could usher in the May with the most appropriate music. The following 
ancient song, written in 1600, aptly exemplifies this :— 


Spring, the sweet spring, 

Is the year’s pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing, 
Then maids dance in a ring ; 
Cold doth not sting: 

The pretty birds dosing 
Cuckow—jugge, jugge, 

Pu we, to witta woo. 


The palm and May 

Make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, 

The shepherds pipe all day ; 
And we hear aye 

Birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckow—jugge, jugge, 

Pu we, to witta woo. 


The fields breathe sweet, 
The daisies kiss our feet, 


Fd Young lovers meet, 

ps Old wives a sunuing sit ; 

G In every street 

These tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckow—jugge, jugge, 


Pu we, to witta woo! 


ees, | 
The-eustom of welcoming in May-morning has been observed in various man- 
ners in different countries. We say “has been,” for the refinements of civiliza- 
* tion have in @ great degree banished all the festival observances of our merry 
ancestors. Even jolly old Christmas, 


“ With the pleasant ways 
Of his ancient days,” 
has fallen into comparative desuetude and neglect with the rest. But, perhaps, 
although Nature forgets not to bestow “ her ‘custom'd liveries on the fields and 
groves" at the usual time, no season has lost its poetic charm so much as the 
sweet May. A solitary bonfire with a Muy bush and pole are yet to be seen here 
and there in retired nooks and corners of Old England, to the delight of the 
children, “your only chroniclers of merriment'’ now-a-days ; but the games of this 
delightful season have all vanished away from the general scene of the country, 
and in the town are but perpetuated by alow and disgusting mummery. Time 
was when from the court to the cottage all “ rose up early to observe the rite of 
May.” Some went “‘a-dew-gathering,” a sort of rustic love-spell that was sure to 


— 


enchant every village maiden,gentle or simple;—others to “fetch in May''—a 
rivalry that ‘robb’d many a hawthorn of its half-blown sweets ;—while others 
settheir wits to work to get up some pretty device, some rural drama (like the fol- 
lowing), the purpose of which was to bring The Ladie of the May into a termina- 
tion of her last year's coquetting between two rival suitors. 

One of the additions to ‘The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, written by 
Sir Philip Sidney, Knight,” is an accountof a rural mask, or May-game, performed 
at Wanstead, in honour of Queen Elizabeth, which begins thus:— 

“Her most excellent Majestie walking in Wanstead Garden, as she passed 
down into the groye there came suddenly among the train one apparelled like an 
honest man's wife of the countrie; where crying out for justice, and desiring all 
the lords and gentlemen to speak a good word for her, shee was brought to the 
presence of her Majestie, to whom upon her knees she offered a supplication, &c." 

The scene which followed has been put into the dramatic form in whieh proba- 
bly it was enacted, preserving as much of the old quaint Arcadian narrative as pos- 
sible, and supplying the rest from other resources which it is hoped may not be 
deemed wholly indecorous to mix up with the waters from the “ well of English 
undefiled.” 


ADDRESS OF THE NIGHTINGALE 
TO THE 
OTHER SONG-BIRDS OF THE MONTH. 


The answer of Agesilaus, King of Sparta, to one who requested him to hear a 
man sing who could imitate the nightingale, was: “I have heard the nightingale 
herself!” So much for musical or ANY OTHER IMITATION! 

Vide Plutarch. 


Have ye no song 
Which doth belong 
P Peculiarly to your own throats, ' 
That thus you steal, 
And then conceal, 
One half the music of my notes ? 
I hardly plain “ tereu " 
But straight some false cuckoo, 
Black-cap or thrush, 
In neighbouring bush, 
Doth emulate 
With jealous prate— 
Thinking they sing 
As wellas I, 
Who to the spring 
Give melody! 


My song is perfect from its earliest lay ! 

It hath no need for more than one essay ! 

Not like the striving Jongleurs that at length 

Break off with disappointed hope and strength !* 
Not knowing how themselves to steer aright, 

But (metaphor being chang’d) from borrowed light ! 
It were not music if it did not make 

Some would-be minstrels follow in its wake! 


However sweet thy song may be 
Just after show'r, on topmost tree, 
What poet, of undying name, 

Has giv'n thee, Robin! such a fame 
As he, the envied exile (who 


Was banish'd for too much he knew), 

Bestow'd on me ?—If I ne'er sung, 

I'd been musician from his tongue ! 
Silence! ye menials of the wood— 
I'm regent of this solitude ! 


* * * * * * 


Now the queen has had her song, 
Let us other sweets among, 
And cull the beauties that kind May 
~ Has blossom'd forth for our BOUQUET! 


Liburnam's golden ringlets braid 

With the white and purple shade 

Of the lilac ;—let the stars, 

Whose lustre burning noon-day mars, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem ¢ 

Mix their jewels bright with them ! 
Marigold and peony, 

Pale or crimson as they be— 

Tulips and the speedwell flow'rs, 

That ruin'd walls love more than bow'rs. ? 


Yellow lily of the day, 

And the modest conval, pray, 

Let us with the eglantine, 

Garden or wild columbine, 

Adonis’ flow'r, and poppy bright, 

That dazzling hurts the charméd sight, 
Mingle in a floral wreath, 

That will of spring and beauty breathe! 
We must not here forget the clove— 

It breathes the very breath of love! 


To the orchard we will now, 

And from the blossom'd apple-bough, 
From almond, cherry-tree, and pear, 

Our wreath enrich—but hold! forbear!— 
‘T were better far to let them bloom, 

Than cull them fora fruitless tomb ! 
Fresh flowers, like pleasures we may seize, 
Are best the moment first they please ;— 
Their lot is hut to spring and die— 

Then snatch their sweets before they fly ! 
But fair fruit-blossoms, like to joy, 

We would not have a blight destroy, 
Should linger on their promise-bongh 

Till time their ripened hope bestow. 


And last, to shield our GARLAND OF THE May 
From all fierce light’ning's withering decay, 
Let the bright laurel’s green 1 
Amid its leaves be seen— 
And then to it we'll say— 
Go forth, our sweet BOUQUET ! 
And if the eyes of living flow'rs, 
That gem, like stars, this isle of ours, : 
Will turn to thee in gentleness, 
We'll fear no thunder’s might— 
But, gaz'd on by their loveliness, 
We'll borrow beauty’s light. 


* The cuckoo commences his song (if it may be so called) with two notes, or whistles, 
including a minor third, as musicians term it; after which he essays a major third, then a 
fourth, lastly a fifth, beyond which the bird can no farther go, but abandons his vocal pro- 
pensities for the rest of the season.—Vide Abbé Kircher’s Notation of Bird Songs. ‘4 

+ Milton in one of his Latin eligies calls Ovid “ illustrior exul,” in contradistinction to the 
more generally-lauded Latin poets. 

+ The star of Bethlehem and the star of Jerusalem close their flowers at noon. 


§ ‘Why loves my flower, the sweetest flow’r 
That swells the golden breast of May, . 
Thrown rudely o’er this ruin’d tow’r, 
To waste her solitary day ? 
: Lancuounn. 


9 “He feared thunder exceedingly, and when the aire or weather was anything troubled 
he ever carried a chaplet or wreath of lawrell about his neck, because, as Plinie writeth, that 
ecg blasted with lightning.”—Leigh of Tiberius Casar ina work on the 12 Caesars, 8vo., 


ACROSTIC APOSTROPHE 
TO 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS! 


ON ITS FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


“Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long |” 
Minton. 


T welve months in frolic ‘round the sun 
Hi ave circled since thy task begun,* 
E ncycLopepe! of all that art has done! 


I nthe May-morning of thy birth 
L oud were the plaudits of thy worth! 

L_ ARNING smil'd as on a flow'r 

U nhop'd for in her classic bow'r— 

S CIENCE, with friendly hand, was near 

T o guide thee to her farthest sphere! 

R ExIGion frown'd not, but approv'd, 

A nd Porsy gave songs she lov’d! 

T ime pluck'd the winter from thy wing, 

E ntailing on thee endless spring :— } 
D ECEMBER may salute, but with no sting! 


L egends tell us nothing great 

O x good was ever yet create— 

N othing, worthy of the mind, 

D id not somewhere envy find :— 

O ‘er this thou art triumphant :—Fame 

N ought but thy “ welcomes” doth proclaim !° 


No! Thou hast reach'd a greatand glorious height, 
E v’'n in the onset snatching victory, 

W ith hands, like infant Hercules, whose might 

S how'd in his cradle what he yet would be! 


MAY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


- “Rus in urbe.” 

With all the decline and gradual disappearance of old May--customs 
which we must lamentingly remark throughout the kingdom, or, indeed, 
through the world in general, it is curious to observe that their ‘ ling’ring 
bloom” delays more in and about our great city than in the rural districts, 
where in their “smiling spring" their “ earliest visits” first were paid. 
When Cowley said, 

“ God the first garden made, and the first ety Cain!" 
(a line which has been vilely parodied by Cowper into a perversion, that 18 
frequently quoted while its great original remains ‘‘ unknown but to a 
few”), he little thought that an immense metropolis like London could at 
once be the greatest mart of universal commerce on the globe, and a 


garden be sprinkled over with parterres of 


“herbs, fruits, and flow'rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds !"" 


sufficient to captivate even his friend the enthusiastic horticulturist 
Evetyn himself. If a man will but dispassionately “ intend his eye” 
(to cite the immortal ABRAHAM again), he will find no occasion to deplore 
the want of ruralism in his urban habitation, or to wishfully exclaim with 
the Roman poet, 

“OQ! Rus, quando ego te aspiciam !” 


Our parks, our squares, our markets, nay, the very windows in our 

most confined streets, are all 

“redolent of spring,” 

in this sweet month, the fairest offspring of the triple seasons, or the graces 
of the ancient year.+ Only survey the thousand avenues that lead into this 
vast emporium, on a May morning. What a moving mass ‘‘of verdant 
Jeaves and flow’rs of ev'ry dye,” while in our public garden inclosares the 
hawthorns and the lilacs, the fruit trees, and the countless blossoming 
shrubs, luxuriate as freely before the rich mansions of the great, the 
“regum turres,” as in the country orchard or near the cottage door. _ 

It is possible to be as secluded at the hour most friendly to study and 
contemplation, the sweet morning in its earliest prime, when the infant 
day, with 

“hues of youth, 
Carnation’d like a sleeping infant's cheek,” 


wakens up in the east and wraps himself in those fantastic robes of 
coloured light which the teatilis ventus, the woven wind of Zephyr’s wings, 
fans into being round him—it is quite as possible, we repeat, for the 
thoughtful mind to indulge in a solitudinal reverie in one of our secluded 
inclosures as 

“‘by the lone sea ;” 


ay! and there's a “music too” in the tempered “roar,” the externa 
hum, of the millions waking up in their mcnstrous hive of industry, that 
like the murmur of a far-off waterfall ‘' soothes, tho’ monotony doth ring 
no change.” 

Altogether we may say that London is the most garden city of the 
world, tout est si bien soignd,as the Frenchman exclaims with extorted 
liberality, on seeing our hedge-rows and way-sides; and to repeat our 
motto, there is not so much rus in urbe to be found, or perhaps ever was 
found, elsewhere, whatever we may read of the rose-embosomed Ispahan, 
or the hanging garden-galleries of Babylon. 


MAY SONG 


FOR 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS, 
VICTORIA! 


In twice twelve circles hath the sun 

His chariot through the zodiac run, 

Since May brought forth the purest gem 
That ever grac'd a diadem, 

And said, ‘‘This maiden, yet I ween, 
Will be of all my Queens Ture QurEN!" 


Her words were answer'd through the grove 
By songs of loyalty and love ! 
Wide on the wings of fame they flew, 
The neighbouring shores re-echoed too, 
And all confess'd that ne'er was seen. 
So fair a lady for May Queen ! 
Long be her reign in hall and bow’r ! 
From day to day, and hour to hour ; 
May she be happy in her life 
As Queen, as Mother, and as Wife, 

‘ And like a mild benignant star 
Extend her glory near and far! 


The idol of her land and home! 

‘The joy of all where'er she come— 
The fair, the virtuons—the mild— 
The nation’s guardian, tho’ its child! 
Sing to our Sovereign Ladie-May 

A long and merry roundelay! 


I * For the use of this preterite vide all the best writers of the last two centuries. 
+ Not only the Egyptians, but the ancient Greeks, divided their year into no 
more than three seasons, spring, summer, and winter, which were called 'wpat, 
orhours, According to Hesiod, their names were Eunomia, Dice, and Trene, 
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THE FOREST DAYS. 


SONG, BY DUSMOND RYAN, FFQ, 


MUSIC BY E.J.LODER 
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days are gone when the wont to meet by the gras - sy wold, In the 
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greenwood mer- ri - lie. When the sil- ver twang from the good bow rang, And the dap - pled hart was 


slain, And the cup went round to the tune-ful sound, The cup went round to the tune - ful sound Of the light and laughing strain! - - 


4 ie - - - - - Then oh! forthe days, the fo-rest days,We fain a- gain would see! When the good bow rung, and the 
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“ Salvitur acris Hyenis.”’-—Honr 


O! Primavera! groventn del anno 
Bella madre di fiori } re ; 
D'erbe novelle’e di noveli amore,’ GwaRINI. 


SPRING LIFEVWAN 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Is the thought that earth’s mostmighty men, 
From east to west, from near and far, 

Bow before HER—the Brunswick's star! 
Thrice happy, Queen, an infant's chain 

Can lead the lions by the mane. 


Oh! ‘tis a giorious sight to see 

This empire's mighty chivalry, 

And England’s daughters, like a zone 
Of living gems, surround the throne. 
But nobler stillto moral ken 
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entre of elegance, and fashion’s mart— Roll the the lightcabs, and prance the pamper'd steeds ; 
He-union of rank—bazaar of art, Beauty's mild glance upon the Cashmeres feeds, 
“AF dir is thy picture in the floral May. The guardsman saunters ; even the senate therr, 


Vf ber's, Mitchel’s operatic sway, Forgets its Bude-light in the perfumed air, 


Flee! winter, tothe shuddering Pole,” | 
Fling round the Russ thy frozen chain ; 

There chill the fountains of the soul, — 
And scowl far o'er the shrinking plain. 


Springs from th’ all-bounteous throne above, 
We hail thee, mother of the year, 


But thon, whose blessed smile and tear 
| May! Iris of th’ Eternal’s ove, 


AND COUNTRY. 


HYDF-PARK CORNER. 


The row—the row—where duly meet Where the brave old Duke with pleasure can look 


From five to six the land's élite. And think on the scenes of Vittoria and Cadiz— 
The citizen dozy—senator prosy ; ‘ Where the Darby at Tattersall’s settles a book 
Where the crown and coronet moutuaily grect— Which often has missioned the signer to Hades. 


HORTICULTURAL FETE, CHISWICK. 
Flowers are there of brightest hue, But other flowers are there beside— 
Such us Eden scareely anes : Fair Britain's beauties in their pride. 
Flowerets rescued from the Pole, And, gazing on them both together— 
Or where Australia's breakers roll. “How happy could we be with either, 
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The yeoman's homestead! Centuries And the bright wee things of bis love, 5 ? me) as 

Have hallowed it. The vernal breeze The links of earth which twine above. God speed the plough and cheer the sickle, Soon may the British farmer stand, 
Unlocks the fountains of his heart, Such be the scene for future years, ee pahae tance doohesle The Bi a fig a on his own land— 

Vhich y i oe 4 ver be suffused with tears. Jown ruddy Labour's hardy cheek, _ 1¢ British farmer ever known 

‘Which yearns to her, his better part, OBL DS Yr ngtcce e a Whose heart will never bend, but break. Stout bulwark of the land and throne 


JACK-IN-THE-GREEN, VILLLAGE FAIR. 


«Vat is dat? de peuple's majesty!" exclaimed Rattled the scrapers ‘neath the mounseers nose. ‘When bidden to the wake or fair.” 
A Frenchman just imported to our shore, Jack in-the Green, like Pegasus, gampadoed, T ow welcome vame that holiday, Yet welcomer in riper years, 
Deting is often in de papers named, The Frenchman muttered quelle horrible chose Oursaturnalia of dear May, When Pheebe hushed her doubts and feare 
But nevare have I see de ting betore,” And in a bu: st republican ‘tornadved, When, urchins treed from pedant rod, And vowed my weal and woe to share. 
Werush'd joy-screuming o'er the sod! We don't forget the village fair ! 


SPRING IN THE OLDEN TIME.~-THE MAYPOLE. 
ept | rejoice the spirits with the beauty and savoury of sweet flowers. and with the | 


“Tn the month of May, namely, on Ma: 


mpediment) would walk unto the sora calcu ind. po Med 


- ined (exe pe Our blessing on the olden time, 


notes of birds—praising’ Gop in their kind.’"—Joun Stow, the Chronicler, When flourished merrie May ; 
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When lord and hind flung to the wind 
All cares on that bright day. 


When queen and king would join the ring, 
Where revelled mirth and glee ; 

And youth and age, and cleric sage, 
Danced ‘neath the greenwood tree. 


While flew the flag from the old church tow'r, 
And cheerly rang the chimes ; 

And all in praise of God's good power 
In the days of the olden times. 


MAY. 
THE MUSIC-MONTH OF THE METROPOLIS! 


“ Let’s shun the alleys green, and for awhile 
Exchange the minstrelgy of birds for man’s !”— Anon. 


Not only is its»ng-month now 
In sylvan shade—on }lossom'd bough— 
By meadow-stream, or waterfall, 
But in the lordly palace hall— 
In crowded theatre—saloon— 
‘The air is resonant of tune! 
Ev'ry minstrel of sweet mouth— 
From cloudy north to sunny south 
» From emerald west to orient clinme— 
Now carols here his best-lov'd chime ! 


Concert, from concert springing, grows 
Just like the offsprings of the rose, 
Budding at first in early May ! 

Nor suffering after aught décay, 
Till the summer's lingering hours 
End both melody and flow'rs, 

Or waft them on transferring wing 
To make elsewhere a second spring ! 


Nought on earth besides can peer 
With the garland-sweets that here, 
Tn this merry month of May, 
Mirthful Music can display— 
Frolic DaNcr entwininz round her 
Shapes for which the Graces crown'd her, 
Saying, “ Like the Muses we 
** Soon shall ceuse to be but Three / 
“So many Graces ‘gin to shiné, 
“* We too shall, ere long, count NinrF !"* 


Sweet sister Poésy and she, 
Whose pencil's dipp' din mimicry, 
(Orin Imagination’s springs), 
In month of May unfold the wings 
Of sleeping Fame, and bid him rise 
To waft him through the farthest skies ! 


All that is fair for eye to see— 
All that to ear is ME LOpY— 
All that the mind ean charm'd s"ryey 
Belongs to thee, SWEET MONTH OF May! 


MAY-POLES. 


May-poles, May-fairs, and May-games are as old as any English sports we have 
on record. May-poles may still be seen in some of our villages, decorated with 
garlands, for young peopleto dance round. Formerly the inhabitants of London 
used to go out early in the morning to fetch May from the neighbouring fields, 
and return with iti triumph. ‘The church of St. Andrew-under-Shatt, in Lea- 
denhall-street, is so named from a pole.or shaft which used to be set up there on 
May-day, higher than the church steeple; and this May-pole is mentioned by 
Chaucer. Another, alluded to hy Beaumont and Vletcher, flourished in the 
Strand, nearly upon the site of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. This May-pole 
was removed in 1713, and a new one erected July 4, opposite Somerset-house: it 
had two gilt balls and a vane on the summit, and was decorated on festival days 
with flags and garlands. This second May-pole was taken down in 1718, when 
Sir Isaac Newton procured it from the inhabitants, and afterwards sent it to the 
Rey. Mr. Pound, rector of Wanstead, Essex, who obtained permission from Lord 
‘Castlemaine to erect it in Wanstead Park, for the support of the then largest 
telescope in Europe, made by Mons. Hugon, and presented by him to the Royal 
Society, of which he was a fellow, Soon afterwards the following limping 
verses were aflixed to the May-pole:— 


“Once I adorned the Strand, 
But now I’ve found 
My way to Pound, 
In Baron Newton's land : 
Where my aspiring head aloftis rear’d, 
T’ observe the motions of th’ ethereal herd. 
Here sometimes raised a machine by my side, 
Through which is seen the sparkling milky tide: 
Here oft I’m scented with a balmy dew, 
A pleasing blessing which the Strand ne’er knew. 
There stood I only to receive abuse, 
But here converted to a nobler use; 
So that with me all passengers will say, 
I’m better far than when the pole of May.” 


A third pole must have been set up in May-fair, where a fair, which stil] gives 
name to the spot, was held for fifteen days. 

Long before the date of these poles, however, the May-zamea had been shorn 
of their principal glories. In 1664, the Long Parliament issued an ordinarice 
against May-poles, and they were all taken down, The Puritans fought a stub 
born battle with these “heathenish vanities of superstition and wickedness,’ 
whose fall is deplored by the author of Pasquil's Palinodia, in verses of extraor. 
dinary harmony, considering the time when they were composed :— 


“ Happy the age, aud harmlesse were the dayes, 
For then true love and amity were found ; 
‘When every village dida May-pole raise, 
And Whitsun ales and May-games did abound; 
And all the lusty yonkers, in a rout, 
With merry lasses dane’d the rod about ; 
Then friendship to the banquet bid the guests, 
And poor men fared the better for their feasts, 
Alas! poor May-poles! what should be the éause 
That you were almost banisht front the earth ? 
Who never were rebéllious to the lawes: 
Your greatest crime was honest, harmless mirth.” 
At the Restoracion, May-poles were permitted to be erected again; though few 
held up their heads after this coup fanatique. ‘ 
Stubs describes the “Maie-pole” as “the chiefest jewel,” which the people 
« bring home with great veneration, as thus—they have ¢wentie or fourtie yoake of 
oxen, every oxe having @ sweete riosegaié of flowers tied to the fip of his hornes, 
and these oxen draw home the Maie-pole, * * which they eovered all over with 
flowers and hearbes, bound round with strings from the fop to the bottome, and 
sometimes it was painted with variable colours, having 200 or 300 men, women, 
and children following it with ‘great devotion. And this equipped, it was reared 
with handkerchiefs and flagges streaming on the top, they strawe the grownd round 
* At first the number of the Muses was but three, viz.: Mevere, Mxeut, and Aave; 
Greek words signifying Meditation, Memory, and Singing; but a certain sculptor of Sicyon, 


according to Varro, having orders to make three statues of the three Muses for the Temple of 


Apollo, and mistaking his instructions, made three several statues of each Muse; these, how- 
ever, were found so beautiful that they were all set up in the temple, and from that time 
they began to reckon nine Muses, to whom Hesiod afterwards gave names. It has also been 
said that when the citizens of Sicyon directed three skilful statuaries to make each of them 
statues of the three Muses, they were all so well executed that they did not know which to 
choose, but erected all the nine, and that Hesiod and Homer only gave them names, 


baoui it, they bind green boughs about it, they set up summer halles, bowers, and 
arbours hard by, and then fall they to banquetting and feasting, to leaping and 


dauncing aboutit.” > 


Sir Henry Ellis quotes an old pamphlet, in which we find the May-pole men- 
tioned in a new and curious light. We gather from the writer that our ancestors 
held an anniversary assembly on May-day, and that the column of May, whence 
our May-pole, was the great standard of justice, in the Ey-commons, or fields. 
Here it was that the people, if they saw cause, deposed or punished their 
governors, their barons, and their kings. The judges’ bough or wand (at this time 
discontinued, or only faintly represented by a trifling nosegay), and the staff or rod 
of authority in the civil and in the military (for it was the mace of power, and the 


trancheon of the field officers), are both derived from hence. A mayor, he says, 
received his name from this May, in the sense of lawful power; the crown, a mark 


of disparity, was also taken from the May, being representative of the garland or 
crown, which, when hung on the top of the May, or pole, was the great signal for 
convening the people; the arches of it, which spring from the cirele and meet 


together at the mound or round ball, being necessarily so formed, to suspend it to 
the top of the pole. He also tells us of a mock-battle custom between youth, the 
one purty in winter and the otherin spring livery ; when spring was sure to gain 
the victory. 

In a few rural villages, remote from the influence of large towns, the May-pole 
may still rear its flower-crowned head. A short time since there was standing in 
the village of Hemswell, in Linculnshire, a lofty pole set up where was once an 
uninclosed space; and this was, doubtless, a May-shaft. In Durham a prize ap- 
pears to have been given to any person who climbed up and fixed a garland on 
the summit of the May-pole. 

Washington Irving says: “T shall never forget the delight I felt on first seeing 
a May-pole ; it was on the banks of the Dee, close by the picturesque old bridge 
that stretches across the river from the quaint little city of Chester. I had already 
been carried back into former days, by the antiquities of that venerable place, the 
examination of which is equal to turning over the pages of a black-levter volume, 
or gazing on the pictures in Froissart. The May-pole on the margin ofthat 
poetic stream completed the illusion. My fancy adorned it with wreaths of 
flowers, and peopled the green bank with all the dancing revelry of May-day. The 
mere sight of this May-pole gave a glow to my feelings, and spread a charm over 
the country for the rest of the day; and as I traversed a part of the fair plains of 
Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of Wales, and looked from among swelling 
hills down a long green valley, through which the Deva wound its wizard stream» 
my imagination turned all into a perfect Arcadia. One can readily imagine 
what a gay scene it must have been in jolly old London when the doors were 
decorated with flowering branches; when every hat was decked with hawthorn , 
and Robin Hood, Friar fuck, Maid Marian, morris-dancers, and all the other fan_ 
tastic dancers and revellers were performing their anties about the May-pole in 
every part of the city. 1 value every custom which tends to infuse poetical feeling 
into tue common people, and to sweeten and soflen the rudeness of rusti¢e man- 
ners, without destroying their simplicity,”” 

Bavaria has not set parted with her old customs; for in every village is a gar- 
landed May-pole; and so little progress have new lights made in this country, 
that her peasantry do not yet despise a merry-making. 

In Edinburgh, we believe, the old custom of ascending Arthur's Seat at day- 
break, and washing with May-dew, is still observed. It was long a common 
belief that the cosmetic virtues of May-dew, when thus gathered, would preserve 
health and good looks throughout the year; though this wasprobably an allegory, 
by which some village Zadig attempted to induce the maidens to attend to the 
wholesome observances of early msing and exercise. M 
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“ A gallant though exotic compliment !"—Anon. 


The other day in Cu1swick’s ground 

A wanderer from the Eust was found ;— 

A silent wonder mark'd his gaze, 

As, roaming through the floral maze, 

On this and that fair gem he dwelt— 

Feeling, as if he could have knelt 

In adoration more than once :— 

When he was waken'd from his trance 

By some one nigh, who ask'd him, What 

Did please him most in this sweet spot? 
“Tne FLow’xs,”’ he straight replied. 


«© But whieh? 

“ Although, where all are fair and rich, 
“Tis hard to choose," the querist owns, 
* But still one ’bove the rest enthrones, 
“ Herself the Queen! —say which is she ? 

“T cannot yet tell which she be— 
“I'm almost blind from dazzlery ! 
“T've never seen such lovely eyes, 
“ Or cheeks of such compounded dyes 
“ Of rose and lily—snch soft hair— 
“(With which no tendrils can compare) 
“Such forms of symmetry and grace, 
“ Or heard such music + from a face!" 


“Hold! hold!” the other quick replies, 
“T speak not, friend ! of lips or eyes, 
“ Or cheeks whose living, breathing flush 
“First caus'd the jealous rose to blush— 
“T mean the Flow'rs—" . 
“T mean so too— 
“Twas them I came intent to view, 
“ But finding (what you cannot say 
“With idiom of the far Malay),+ 
“ That lovehier, speaking Flow rs, were here 
“ Than those you woo forth once a year, 
. © The true religion of mine eye 
“ For them became idolatry, 
« And shall remain so till 1m doom'd tu die!" 


NEWSPAPER HISTORY. 

It is not always that great undertakings are crowned with great 
succéss. Sometimes they are begun too soon, sometimes foo late ; 
sometimes in the wrong place ; and sometimes, again, their object 
is of such a natare as not to claim public sympathy in their success, 
It is now a twelvemonth since we entered upon our great under- 
taking—thé greatest, without any exception, that has ever been 
conevived or ¢ommenced in the history of the British press. 
Many were the opinions then offered as to the practicability of such 
a“ novam organum,” and mavy were the prognostications a8 to its 
good or bad fortune—the wisest in such matters being inelined, in 
most instances, to anticipate the latter. Many prudent and worthy 

| persons thought that, although the times were improving, the age 
| of pare taste had not as yet arrived in this favoured land, nor was 


it likely that for many years to come it would shed its humanizing 
benignly over the great balk of the English people so 
thet anything im thé shape of a newspaper should be popalar with 
them, and enjoy a large circulution, withodt beilig donnedted 

te at, 


pe eRe Be tae 


influeneé so 


with oné 6r other of the contending parties im 


* Engraved in the Innustraten Loxpon News, No. 55. 
+ An ancient and oriental figure used long before Syron’s application of it, 
+ Tn the Malayan language the same word expresses women and flowers, 


“Politics, and not pictures,” said they, “are the thing for 
the people now-a-days.” We humbly ventured, however, to 
think that the time had arrived when a proud and elevated 
position presented itself to the journalist, from whence he 
might, besides telling them what was going on in the world, point 
out to the masses the beauties of the neutral ground, the riches of 
the moral soil, on which there are pleasant places for all parties to 
rest, and which no party can exclusively claim its own. 

He was a wise and humane trainer of youth who introduced pic- 
tures into schoolbooks to induce children to read as well as to fix 
more strongly that which they read upon theirminds. Horace very 


happily says in his “ Art of Poetry” :— 


Segnius irritant animos demiesa per aurem, 
Quam qua-snnt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. : 


This precept of the poet is meant for children of a larger growth, 
who by that which pleases their eye and challenges their attention 
are equally amused and instructed. E 
To succeed in creating at length a national and a catholic taste 
for the fine arts in this country, by the plan which we have adopted 
of giving life and complexion to the ordinary occurrences of every- 
day life, as well as the reminiscences which every day calls. forth, is 
to confer a benefit of the very highest order on a-commanity con- 
stituted like our own. In laws and liberties, in the stern and rug- 
ged virtues which constitute the bulwark of these our English birth- 
right, we surpass all other nations ; but in those arts which adorn 
and elevate the mind, although making some advances lately, this 
country is still far behind. It is not unworthy of remark that, in 
those countries where not alone the body but the soul itself was 
held in bondage by an accomplished despotism, the cultivation of 
the fine arts was permitted as the gilding of the chains, or as a 
small measure of consolation to suffering mankind. Born in early 
Greece, the product of her classic and freeborn soil, let us hope that 
those arts may take congenial root in our own, and flourish with all 
their beautifying influences, as the foliage adorns the Corinthian 
capital, around the pillars of our free institutions. To doubt the 
humanizing principle and the elevating powers to which we allude, 
and which it is our mission to assist in developing, would be to 
doubt the blessings of civilization. , 


With such an object in view from the commencement of our 
career, it can scarcely be said that we did not deserve success ; and 
that we have sué¢ceeded so far is placed beyond denial in the fact of 
our circulation, by far the most extensive that has ever yet been 
boasted by the most popular British journal. We are everywhere, 
in town and country ; ubiquitous through all shades and grades ot 
society; Whig, Tory, Radical, manufacturer, agriculturist, the 
divine, the lawyer, the physician, take us in; we are to be seen in 
the statesman’s cabinet and the lady’s boudoir; with our instructive 
and weleome page the newsman knocks at the royal palace and the 
peasant’s home, more agreeably than the great letter-carrier “of 
mortality, who kicks, without favour or affection, at both, There is 
oné feature, too, remarkable above allothers of our journal, and which 
no other in the wide range of the periodical press can boast of, namely, 
that if is not glanced at and thrown by ; it is read and referred to, 
and bound and preserved, and read and referred to again. Its 
beauties, unlike those of many a fair and fond one that lingers over 
them, improve with time; and to the taste and practice of those 
who collect and preserve them may be applied the observations of 
Doctor Johnson, in reference to the collectors of choice engravings 
and drawings—‘ The pride or the pleasure of making collections, 
if it be restrained by prudence and morality, produces a pleasing 
remission after more laborious studies, furnishes an amusement not 
wholly unprofitable for that part of life—the greater part of many 
lives—which would otherwise be lost in idleness or vice; it pro- 
duces a useful traffic between the industry of indigence and the 
curiosity of wealth; it brings many things to notice that would be 
neglected ; and, by fixing the thoughts upon intellectual pleasures, 
resists the natural encroachments of sensuality, and maintains 
the mind in her lawful superiority.” That we have ereated 
this intellectual appetite is proved, not by our universal circulation, 
And, to keep pace with this intellectual appetite, it should not be 
omitted to state, that we have established by our enterprise and 
exertions such “a useful traffie between the industry of indigence 
and the curiosity of wealth” as has raised an humble but most 
useful branch of art, that of engraving on wood, to a pitch of ex- 
cellence now unequalled by any other country. Altogether in “an 
age of new inventions,” in which the press can show as many as 
any other estate, calling, @r denomination, with its papers for 
clergymen, papers for medical men, papers for lawyer men, papers 
for agricultural and gardening men, papers for naval and military 
men, papers for colonial men, papers for railroad men, it may be 
said, Jooking to the extraordinary, the wonderful progress we have 
made with public opinion, that our invention is the most novel of 
all, namely, a paper which, if it does not embrace the immediate 
interests of each, commands the general sympathies of every section 
and order of men in the community. ; 

So much for our own progress—for the unexampled success of 
which, whilst we experience a natural feeling of pride and gratifica- 
tion, we owe it to those myriads upon myriads of our fellow-coun- 
trymen and fair countrywomen who have cheered us on and sup- 
_ported us to express our deep sense of gratitude to them, and to 
congratulate them upon this new triumph of the British press—a 
triumph which, although choice in all its features, and delightful to 
look upon, is not yetcomplete, but gives fairest promise of reaching 
that splendour and usefulness which had never been anticipated by 
their warmest patriotism and philanthropy. 

And if we have made such wonderful strides on the road of im- 
provement, how much has not the order in general—namely, the 
newspaper press—improved of late years, to which we have the 
honour to belong? y 

To form anything like an accurate estimate of the extraordinary 
advance which the newspaper press has made of late years, it is 
necessary to know something of its early history. The first news- 
paper was claimed by England, and for nearly half a century it 
was a generally-accepted notion that we owed its appearance to 
the wisdom of Elizabeth and her minister Burleigh. This state- 
ment first appeared in 1794, in “ Chalmer’s Life of Ruddiman,” the 
grammarian, during some portion of his life editor of the Caledonian 
Mercury. His remarks are as follow:—‘ After inquiring, in 
various countries, for the origin of newspapers, I had the satisfaction 
‘to find what I songht for in England. It may gratify our national 
pride to be told that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of Eliza-~ 
beth and the Lager Op of Burleigh for the first newspaper. The 
époch of the Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a genuine news- 
paper. In the British Maseum there are several newspapers which 
had been printed while the Spanish fleet was in the English Chan- 
‘uel, during the year 1588. It was a wise policy to prevent, during 
a moment of general anxiety, the danger of false reports, by pub- 
lishing real information ; and the earliest newspaper is entitled the 
English Mercurie, which, by authority, ‘was imprinted at Loudon by 
Christopher Barker, her Highnesses printer, 1588.’” This article of 
the national belief, however, has been overturned by Mr. Watts, of 
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the British Museum, in a letter on the subject written by him to the 
keeper of the printed books in that institution. The writer gives, 
in his letter, several reasons for considering this, “ the earliest news- 
paper,” nothing else but animposture. First, the type, in which 
there are distinctions between the i’s and j’s, unknown to the prin- 
ters of the sixteenth century; second, the orthography, which, in 
many peculiar words, is that of the eighteenth ; third, the style of 
the composition, which is not that of the date to which it pretends. 
He gives other reasons, of minor yet sufficient weight; but his last 
is the crowning one of all, namely, that the paper itself of the 
English Mercurie, supposed to have made its first appearance in 
the reign of Elizabeth, bears the water-mark of the royal arms, 
with the initials G. R. 

Whoever the impostor was there is one thing pretty certain, that 
he nade a good hit as to the century, for it appears that the first 
publication approaching to anything like a newspaper appeared in 
the sixteenth. The war between Venice and the Ottoman Porte 
gave rise, in 1563, to publishing the military news,—and, subse- 
quently, commercial news was added—in sheets, which were read 
in certain places to those who were desirous to hear them, and 
who paid for the privilege a gazzeta, a coin no longer in use, but 
the name of which was transferred to the newspaper itself in Italy 
and France, and, subsequently, in England. We are, fortunately, 
saved the trouble of investigating the early history of newspapers 
by an able article on the subject in Mr. C. Knight’s “ Penny 
Cyclopedia.” 

“In the reign of James I.,” observes the writer of the article, 
“ packets of news were published in the shape of small quarto pam- 
phlets occasionally. The earliest we have met with, preserved in the 
second volume of theseries of newspapers purchased with Dr. Burney’s 
library (also in the British Museum), is entitled News out of Hol- 
land, published in 1619 for N. Newbery, followed by other papers 
of news from different countries in 1620, 1621, and 1622. There 
cau be no doubt of the genuineness of these. In 1622, when the 
Thirty Years’ War and the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus excited 
curiosity, these occasional pamphlets were converted into a regular 
weekly publication, entitled the News of the Present Week, 
edited by Nathaniel Butler. This seems to have been the first 
weekly newspaper in England.* : 

“* About this period newspapers began also to be established on the 
Continent. Their originator at Paris is said to have been one Re- 
nuudot, a physician, who had found out that it was conducive to 
success in his profession to be able to tell his patients the news. 
Seasons were not always sickly, but his taste for collecting news 
was always the same, and he began to think that there might be 
some advantage in printing his intelligence periodically. His 


scheme succeeded, and he obtained a privilege for publishing news 


in 1632. It would appear that not long after this time tlere were 
more newspapers than one in England. 

“Upon the breaking out of the civil war in Charles I.’s time 
great numbers of newspapers, which had hitherto been chiefly con- 
fined to foreign intelligence, were spread abroad by the different 
parties into which the state was then divided, under the titles of 
Diurnais, Special Passages, Intelligencers, Mercuries, &e., 
mostly in the size of small quarto, and treating of domestic mat- 
ters. Nearly a score are said to have come out in 1643, when the 
war was at its height.” 3 

Aiongst these were such quaint titles as the following :—The 
Parliament Kite, the Scot’s Dove, the Secret Owl, Heraclitus 
#idens, Democritus Ridens, Mercurius Britannicus, Mercurius 
Mastix. D’Israeli gives an account, in his ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” of the chief newspaper editors who flourished about this 
time, namely, Marchant Needham and Sir John Berkenhout. 

“ Marchant Needham,” he says, * the great patriarch of news- 
paper writers, was a man of versatile talents and more versatile 
polities, a bold adventurer, and most successful because the most 
profligate of his tribe. From college he came to London ; was an 
usher in Merchant Taylors’ school; then an vnder-clerk in Gray’s- 
inn; at length studied physic and practised chemistry ; and, finally, 
he wus a captain, and, in the words of honest Antony & Wood, 
“siding with the rout and scum of the people, he made them weekly 
sport.by railing at all that was noble in his intelligence, called 
Mercurius Britannicus, wherein his endeavours were to sacrifice 
the fame of some lord, or any person of quality, and of the King 
himself, to the beast with many heads.’ ” 

‘The captain “ turned and turned, and still went on, and turned 

_again,” changing political sides whenever interest or caprice dic- 
jated, abusing the Presbyterians one day and the King the next. 
He was, notwithstanding, deemed an oracle in his way. His brother 
editor, Sir John seems to have rivalled him in those qualifications 
which made newspapers saleable at a period when “ the times were 
out of joint,” and the tone of public opinion was anything but a 
wholesome one, namely, boldness and buffoonery. 

In 1662 first appeared the Kingdom’s Intelligencer, which was a 
court paper, and warmly espoused the cause of the Crown on all 
vecasions, for which reason its publisher, Roger, was afterwards 
made Sir Roger L’Estrange. Under his superintendence, also, 
came out the London Gazette, about two years afterwards. This 
was a continuation of the Oaford Gazette, published in that city 
when the court resided there, in 1665. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, and the year 1709, the first daily 
newspaper made its appearance in London, under the title of the 
Daily Courant, being published every day except Sunday. 

** It was about this time that a new species of publication came 
out, which, although it would scarcely be regarded as belonging to 

“thé family of newspapers now, was held to be so then ; and, in 
fact, for a considerable time after it was commenced, it included 
articles of news along with its other matter. We allude to those 
admirable publications, the Yatler, Spectator, Guardian, &e., 
which formed the models of so many subsequent. publications of the 
same kind. The first number of the Tatler was published on the 
23rd of April, new style, 1709; and the last on the 2nd of January, 
1711. Much space was oceupied in each by advertisements, and 
the price of each number was a penny. The publication of the 
Spectator began March 1, 1711, at the same price ; but, upon the 
imposition of the halfpenny stamp-duty, which began August 1, 
1712, the price was raised to twopence. The halfpenny tax is con- 
jectured to have been the cause of the Spectator being stopped in 
the beginning of 1813. It was, however, immediately followed by 
the Guardian, the first number of which appeared on March 2nd, 
1713. This paper soon dropped, and was succeeded by the Eng- 
‘Uishman in October in the same year (professedly political). The 
Englishman lasted for two years, and was in its turn supplanted 
by the Freeholder, on December 23rd, 1715 ; the latter work being 
almost the sole production of Addison.” 


By this it is evident that the first stamp duty imposed upon 
newspapers was in the reign of Queen Anne, and that the Govern- 
ment of the day were induced to propose such a fiscal regulation, 
not so much to increase the revenue as for the sake of public credit 
and the peace of society, which were very much endangered by the 
licentiousness of the press, as appears by a reference to the state 
transactions of the period. In ‘ Cooke’s Life of Bolingbroke ” it is 
stated ‘* Queen Anne, in one of her messages to Parliament, declared 
that by seditious papers and factious rumours designing men had 

* Before the introduction of eee newspapers it appears that great 
families hada sort of gazetteers in London who transmitted to them the 
news of the day in written letters. This custom accounts for the following 
memorandum preserved in the Clifford family :—‘“To Captain Robinson, 
by my lord’s commands, for writing letters of news to his lordship for half 


a year, five pounds,”—Whitaker’s Hist, of Craven, 


been able to sink credit, and that the innocent had suffered ; and 
she recommended the house to find a remedy equal to the mischief. 
In obedience to the Queen’s desire, and at the instance of her secre- 
tary, the Parliament passed a bill in 1712 imposing a stamp duty 
upon pamphlets and publications. At its origin the amount of 
this stamp was a halfpenny ; and it is curious to observe what an 
effect this trifling impost had upon the circulation of the most fa- 
vourite papers. Many were entirely discontinued, and several of 
those which survived were generally united into one publication.” 

Dean Swift makes allusion, after his sarcastic manner, to the 
passing of this act in a letter to Stella. “Do you know,” he says, 
“that all Grub-street is dead and gone last week ?” 

The Public Advertiser, in which the celebrated and unrivalled 
letters of “ Junius ” appeared, was first published so far back as 
1726, under the name of the London Daily Post and General 
Advertiser ; and it merged subsequently, we believe, into the Pub- 
lie Ledger. 

“The St. James’s Chronicle,” says the writer in the “ Cyclope- 
dia,” “ is another of our oldest papers; at its first publieation it was an 
amalgamation of two papers (the St. James’s Post and the St. 
James's Evening Post), both of which begun in 1715, The North 
Briton, edited by Wilkes, first appeared in 1762 ; and in the same 
year the Englishman was established. The Englishman attracted 
much notice about 1766, on account of the insertion of several sati- 
rical articles in it by Burke.” 

The earliest provincial newspaper in England was the Norwich 
Postman, published in 1706, ‘at the small charge of one penny, 
but a halfpenny not refused.” The Scottish people were first 
treated to the intellectual luxury of a newspaper by a party of 
Cromwell’s soldiers who garrisoned Leith in 1652. The Cavaliers 
would have treated the good citizens and their wives and daughters 
to feasting, music, and dancing. The Roundheads introduced to 
their notice the composition of type and the power of the’ printing- 
press. These stern Puritans brought with them one Christopher 
Higgins and his “ materiel,” to reprint the London Mercurius 
Politicus for their amusement and information. The Edin- 
burgh Courant appeared so far back as 1705, and the Caledonian 
Mercury in 1720. 

In Ireland civil commotion also gave rise to newspaper publica- 
tion. At the breaking out of the rebellion in 1641, the occurrences 
of the day were printed in a news-sheet, entitled Warranted 
Tidings from Ireland. From this period until the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, there is, we believe, no record of 
any other publication in that country. In 1700 Pue’s Occur- 
rences appeared, and flourished for about fifty years. Fulkener’s 
Journal was first published in 1728, which merged into Saunders’s 
News Letter, at present, as to circulation and advertisements, at 
the head of the daily press of Dublin. The first Irish provincial 
paper was published at Waterford, in 1729, under the title of the 
Waterford Flying Post. Ramsay’s Waterford Chronicle was 
published in 1766; but the oldest existing newspaper in Ireland is 
the Belfast News Letter, which has kept its ground, without any 
change of title, since the year 1737. __ 

With respect to our colonial press, the same article on which we 
have already drawn so largely observes that “ newspapers are now 
as common in the British dominions abroad as in England ; and in 
British India six gazettes are published in the Bengal language. 
In Van Diemen’s Land no fewer than six papers are published at 
Hobart’s Town, namely, the Hobart Town Gazette, the Hobart 
Town Courier, True Colonist, the Tasmanian and Austral-Asi- 
atic Review, Colonial Times, and Bent’s News and Tasmanian 
Threepenny Register; and two at Launceston, the Cornwall 
Chronicle and the Launceston Advertiser. In New South Wales 
there are five newspapers, published at Sydney. At Perth, in West- 
ern Australia, there is now a weekly paper. The South Australian 
Gazette is published at Adelaide ; the first number was printed in 
England, and carried out, with printing materials, to Australia. 
It has been followed by another, the South Australian; and a 
newspaper has been commenced this year (1839) at Port Lincoln. 
Two newspapers have also been commenced within the present year 
at Melbourne, in the newly-explored territory of Australia Felix. 
The first New Zealand colony, which sailed in September, 1839, 
carried out the materials for printing a newspaper, of which the 
first number was printed in England.” 

One more extract—a long but an interesting and useful one— 
and we shall take our farewell of this portion of the labours of the 
Encyclopedia to which we are so much indebted :— 

“Tn Germany newspapers originated in the ‘ Relations,’ as they 
were termed, which sprung up at Augsburg and Vienna in 1524, 
at Ratisbon in 1528, at Dillingen in 1569, and at Niirnberg in 
1571, and which appeared in the form of letters printed, but with- 
out date, place, or number. The first German newspaper in num- 
bered sheets was printed in 1612. Of the Italian journals, the 
Gazzetta di Milano, Gazzetta di Venezia, and Giornale del 
Regno delle due Sicilie are daily ; the Diario di Roma, Gazzetta 
di Firenze, Giornale di Commercio di Livorno, Gazzetta di Bo- 
logna, Gazzetta Piemontese, Gazzetta di Genova, Voce della Ve- 
rita, of Modena; Gazzetta di Parma, Gazzetta di Lucca, Osser- 
vatore Veneziano, and some others, appear two or three times a 
week, and a much greater number weekly. The whole number of 
journals in Italy, including all periodicals, political, literary, and 
scientific, exceeds two hundred. Madrid has its Gaeta; and 
Lisbon has also a paper for the publication of official documents 
and communications. In Belgium and Holland there,are, in 
French and Dutch respectively, a considerable number of daily and 
weekly papers. In 1830, Switzerland had twenty-four weekly 
papers, and five others which appeared once a fortnight: the num- 
ber is since increased. Most of them are written in German. 
Some are in French, one or two in Italian, and one in the Romansh 
or Grisons language. The first Russian paper was published in 
1703, under Peter I. In 1829 the number of papers and periodi- 
cals published in the Russian empire was seventy-three; but the 
only important political journals are the Gazette de St. Peters- 
burg and the Journal de St. Petersburg. In Sweden the news- 
papers are not much devoted to political discussion. Denmark has 
about eighty journals, of which twenty-three are devoted to poli- 
tics and twenty-five to the sciences. The Greeks have several 
newspapers in their own language. A journal is published at 
Corfu, one at Athens, and another at Smyrna. The Moniteur 
Ottoman is published at Constantinople, in French, under the 
sanction of the Sultan, and the Viceroy of Egypt has his official 
paper printed in the same language, at Boulak, near Cairo. 

“In the United States the increase of newspapers has been more 
rapid than in England. In the year 1704 the first Anglo-Ameri- 
can newspaper, called the Boston News Letter, was published at 
Boston. In 1719 the first newspaper was published in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and in 1733 the first newspapers were published in New 
York and Rhode Island. Now there is hardly a petty town in any 
of the twenty-six states without its newspaper, and in the large 
cities, such as New York, several are published daily. In Pennsyl- 
vania a considerable number of newspapers are printed in the Ger- 
man language and distributed among the numerous German 
settlers in that state. One German newspaper at least is also pub- 
lished in Maryland, and perhaps more. In Louisiana, some papers 
are printed both in French and English. : 

“ The largest collection of newspapers in England is in the British 
Museum. This collection was commenced by a considerable num- 
ber being sent there, at the time when the Museum was established, 
with the library of Sir Hans Sloane. Another collection, of itself 


valued at £1000, was purchased in 1813 with the library of the late 
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Dr. Charles Burney. At the end of two years from the time of 
publication the commissioners of stamps now transfer to the British 
Museum, for public use, copies of all the stam 

both of town and country.’’ ped Sewepenen, 

So much for the past as regards the foundation and features of 
the press in times gone by; in contemplating upon and inyesti- 
gating which, although it may be useful to enable us to form a just 
idea of the magnitude and importance of the change which has 
taken place, we can scarcely apply to them the eloquent words 
made use of by Sir William Blackstone, to encourage the student 
in law to search highly into the antiquities of our English juris- 
prudence :—“ Nor will these researches be altogether void of rational 
entertainment as well as use ; as, in viewing the majestic ruins of 
Rome or Athens, of Balbec or Palmyra, it administers both pleasure 
and instruction to compare them with the draughts of the same 
edifices in their pristine proportion and splendour.” 

There would be but little of rational entertainment, we are of 
opinion, in dwelling on the lucubrations of Needham and Berken- 
hout, and all that class of writers, who made the press in their days 
breathe more of Billingsgate or the stews than the pure classic 
atmosphere of Athens or of Rome; and to exhibit more of the con- 


fusion of Babel than the splendour and proportions of Balbec or 
Palmyra. 


What a vast field of contemplation, 
limits, opens upon us in considering the wonderful changes which 
have taken place in every feature of the press, in its materiel, its 
appearance, its extent, and, lastly and chiefly, its tone and influ- 
ence. The dragon’s teeth with which the modern Cadmus sowed 
the soil were leaden type, from whence sprung the men clad in the 
armoury of virtue and right, by whom the Thebes of Knowledge 
and Truth was built ; but as the walls of that city sprang up after- 
wards at the sound of Amphion’s lyre, so the refined spirit of the 
‘age in which we live has reared up the press of this country to be 
at onee an object of national pride, and amongst the chief bulwarks 
of our English liberties. 

“The profession of the printer,” observes a writer in “ Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal,” “has within these few years undergone a 
most extraordinary revolution. From being limited in importance 
by the feeble efforts of the hand-press, it has, under the magical 
influence of steam and machinery, expanded into gigantic propor- 
tions, and promises soon to become, by the increasing appetite for 
its products, one of the largest branches of manufacturing industry. 
At no distant date printing was on a most antediluvian scale. “A 
dingy ‘ office,’ consisting of two or three apartments on the first 
or second floor of some faded genteel tenement in a faded part of 
the town—half-a-dozen lads, and a few old men with Dutch spec- 
tacles on nose, planted at so many composing frames, and labo- 
riously setting dark well-worn types—adjoining,a couple of wooden 
or partially improved iron presses, wrought with a world of toil, 
and wheezing and groaning as if in the pangs of dissolution as 
every impression was pulled. Such was the printing-office of the 
early ages of mankind—that is to say, about thirty or forty years 
ago; for since these primitive times the printer’s profession has 
advanced in the ratio of a hundred to one as compared with most 
other handicrafts ; and we now look back to the eighteen hundred 
and ones and twos, as we should do to the era of Tubal Cain, the 
flood of Noah, or thereabouts.” 

Now, look at the stcam-press—behold its hereulean labours— 
inking itself, feeding itself, delivering itself of whole showers of 

sheets in an instant. In place of a confined and squalid-looking 
second or third floor, led up to by a rickety narrow staircase, a 
printing-office is now a spacious factory. Printing, instead of 
being designated by the small name of a handicraft, may now take 
its rank in regard to the capital it requires and the labour it em- 
ploys amongst the first productions of our English skill and enter- 
prise, and may be called in reality a manufacture. Let the curious 
reader enter for the purpose of business or curiosity the printing 
establishment of one of the great leviathans of the trade, and the feel- 
ings of wonder and delight which he must experience cannot fail to 
leave a lasting impression on his memory. One of these immense 
establishments, the first in this country we believe, that of the 
Messrs. Clowes, on the Surrey side of the Thames, was admirably 
described a few years back by a writer in the “ Quarterly Review.” 
The length to which our observations have already gone precludes 
the possibility of quoting as largely as we,could wish from the pas- 
sages of his description. There is one remark of his, however, 
which we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting :— 


“Tt is impossible to contemplate a team of sixty literary labourers 
steadily working together in one room without immediately ac- 
knowledging the important service they are rendering to the civil- 
ized world.” 

And this naturally leads us to the chief point of consideration, 
namely, the change which has come over the spirit of the press. Of 
this it may be said, that the improved tone of society has tended to 
improve the tone of the press as much as the improved tone of the 
press has tended to improve, in its turn, the tone of society, in the 
same ratio towards each other as may be said that the te for 
reading has improved printing as much as improved printing has 
increased the taste for reading. The moral force of the press is one 
of the most striking features of the times in which we live 3 but we 
have not as yet arrived at the days of its moral triumph, These 
terms are not one and the same. The moral force of which we 
speak can write down any man or set of men, no matter how 
powerful and how virtuous soever he or they may be. The apostle 
of a sublime principle may be laughed into insignificance, and the 
minister of the hour shall find his majority a rope of sand. This 
is not the moral triumph of the press. A leading newspaper, by 
“ keeping the fire up” on one or two particular points of poliey, has 
exhibited this moral force in writing down administrations, Whig 
or Tory, as it chose, and it can do so again. The reason is that few 
people think for themselves, and fewer still know how to think. In 
the present leading articles of the daily press, for instance, there 
is, certainly, a great display of profound political knowledge 
and scholar-like attainments in the true sense of the term, 
a sterling English style, and a gentlemanly feeling breathing 
throughout—which last-mentioned quality used not to. be ob- 
servable until very lately. Still, however, the true philosophic 
spirit is wanted in all questions where “ party” is concerned. 
And this deficiency is equally discernible in the leading columns of 
nearly all the London press. And it must ever be the case until 
national education, a question which is advocated by the wise and 
the good of all parties, shall have spread its benign and blessed in- 
fluence over the length and breadth of the land, and clad our soil 
with the choicer bounties of Heaven. Then the great body of the 
press will find it profitable to appeal to the highest motives of which 
a nation can be capable. Have we, as humble solitary pioneers 
pointing out and clearing the obstruction from this glorious way, 
arisen too early on our march and begun before ourtime ? Let the 
undeniable success that has attended these, our first efforts, answer. 
And it may be well remarked, and looked upon with triumph, that 
our circulation—the test of success—has advanced with a rapidity 
and to an extent unrivalled on the press. If we can decrease the 
dissemination of the vilest immorality of the police-courts, and of 
the blasphemous tirades against religion, by creating a new and bet- 
ter appetite, we may well claim sympathy in our success from those 
who wish well to their race. 

As we have begun so shallwe continue, and we hope to be enabled 
each succeeding anniversary to inform our friends and the public 
that we have arrived still nearer to the grand moral point which it 
is our object and mission to achieye, 
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WHEN SPRANG THE BRIGHT GLOBE FROM ITS MAKER'S SMILE, 
AND THE DREAR NIGHT OF NOTHINGNESS HAD FLED— 
WHEN UP ROSE NATURE FROM HER GRANITE BED, 

AND VIEW'D HER RULE FROM TANAIS TO THE NILE— 

HER WARMEST BLESSINGS LIGHTED ON OUR ISLE, 

SHOWERED FROM HER HEART UPON OUR COUNTRY'S HEAD 

HOPE FLUNG HER RAINBOW O'ER OUR DEWY SKIES, 

AND GOD-BORN GENIUS AT HER VOICE AWOKE— 
FREEDOM AND SCIENCE SLAVERY'S FETTER BROKE, 

AND CROWN’D THE LAND WITH DEATHLESS ENERGIES! 

ESTO PERPETUA! THROUGH THE INMOST SOUL 
OF ENGLAND FLIES A FLAME THAT CANNOT DIE; 

RELIGION LEADS HER, GARBED IN SACRED STOLE, 

AND GEMS UPON HER BROW “ETERNITY,” 
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THOSE IMITATING, HATH OUR MENTAL MITE 

STRIVEN TO SPREAD AWIDE FROM SHORE TO SHORE 
it Sy THE BRAIN DAGUERREOTYPED—THE PENCIL'S POWER— 

CREATRESS OF DELIGHT IN DESERTS WILD— 

THE VOICE OF MELODY, THE SOUL'S FIRST CHILD— 

AND TRIUMPH MARKS OUR PROGRESS TO THIS HOUR. 
ESTO PERPETUA! REVOLVING TIME 

FINDS NOT HIS WRINKLES MIRROR'D ON OUR PAGE; 
THE BEAUTIFUL IS OURS; AND WE MAY CLIMB 

SOME STEPS ABOVE IT, IN SOME FUTURE STAGE. 
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Loxvon: Printed by Rournr Paramen (at the office of Palmer and Clayton), 10, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street; and published by Wintram Larrix, at 195, Strand, where all commu- 
nications are requested to be addressed.—Satpapay, May 27, 1843,—Supplement. 
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COMPLETION OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


Amidst the noble architectural works which are in progress 
throughout Europe, the completion of the Cathedral of Cologne 
must rank pre-eminent, either as regards the extent and cost of the 
labour, or its elaborate richness and beauty, or the masterly skill 
which its consummation must call into exercise. Hitherto, tourists 
have lingered in the splendid choir, with its surrounding cha- 
pels, and its superb painted glass windows ; and the edifice has been 
yet more worthy of notice from the pilgrim of romance than 
the searcher after antiquity, for here, behind the grand altar, is 
the tomb of the three kings of Cologne, with the relics of which 
legend has raised a thousand tales. Behind the tomb three Gothic 
windows cast their “ dim religious light” over the tesselated pave- 
ment and along the Ionic pillars. The bones of the Magi are still 
supposed to consecrate the tomb, and on the higher part of the 
monument the artist has delineated their adoration to the infant 
Saviour. 

But, if these attractions rivet the traveller to this haunted region 
of the Rhine, how deep will be the enthusiasm and ecstacy of the 
antiquary and the architect when 
this vast cathedral shall be com- 
pleted! Then will Cologne hold 
within its creseent-walls one of 
the noblest monuments of the 
architectural triumphs of Ger- 
many, and the most magnificent 
monument of Gothic architec- 
ture in Europe. Still, the merit 
of the design must be awarded to 
other times—that of its execution 
alone to our own. It was designed 
by Archbishop Engleberg, of Berg, 
and was begun, in 1284, by Arch- 
bishop Conrad, of Hochstedten, 
called the Solomon of his age. 
The only part which was finished 
is shown in the second engraving. 
Strange to say, the drawings of 
the incomplete work were lost for 
ages, and have only by a roman- 
ti: chance been recovered in our 
vwn century. This incident, and 
the history of the cathedral, have 
been so accurately and pleasantly 
related by a living architect (Mr. 
George Godwin, jun., F.R.S., &e.), 
that we shall quote his narrative : 
© i 2 dreamt: not of a perishable 


ome 
Who thus could build.” 
The cathedral of Cologne, if 
completed as proposed by the 
powerful mind which designed it, 
would probably be one of the most 
wonderful and beautiful monu- 
ments of the skill of man in the 
whole world ;—its enormous size, 
the elegance of the details, its 
completeness aa whole, would 
alike strike the beholder as une- 
qualled and surprising. Cologne 
may be termed the Rome of this 
side the Alps, containing more ob- 
jects of interest to the architectu- 
ral antiquary than any city in this 
position. Foremost amongst them 
all, however, is the cathedral, even 
unfinished as it is. No one who 
has seen it will easily forget the 
effect produced by it, or cease to 
desire that it should be worthily 
completed, knowing, as nearly all 
do know, that, by a series of lucky 
accidents, some of the original 
drawings are preservedtous. The 
designs for the principal front, 
which it seems were formerly kept, 
one with the archives of the cathe~ 
dral, and the other in the masons’ 
lodge, were lost when the French 
occupied the city in 1794. In 1814 
one of the drawings, namely, that 
which represents the north tower, 
was accidentally discovered in a 
corn-loft at Darmstadt, by a deco- 
‘rative painter, who was about to 
occupy the loft as a studio. Being 
drawn on parchment, it had been 
used for many years as the bottom 
of a sort of tray in which to dry 
beans, but, with the exception of 
the marks left by the nails which 
fastened it to the wooden rim, and 
a fracture in the lower part of it, 
was little injured. It fortunately 
came into the possession of Dr. 
Moller, thedistinguished architect, = 
of Darmstadt, who published a = 
fac-simile of it in 1818. At the 
time of the discovery of this draw- 


ing M. Willemin was publishing his work, ‘‘ Monuments Francais 
inédits,’”’ and Dr. Moller was struck by the analogy which appeared 
between the style of a large window represented in the twelfth num- 
ber of that work, and that of the details of the tower at Cologne. 
He mentioned the circumstance to M. Boisserée, who was then occu- 
pied on his large work, on the cathedral of Cologne ; inquiries were 
made of M. Willemin, and it was learnt that the window in question 
formed part of a very large drawing of a church on parchment, and 
then in the possession of M. Imbart, an architect, at Paris, who had 
obtained it from M. Fourcroy. M. Fourcroy, it seems, had found 
it in Belgium. M. Boisserée contrived to purchase the drawing, 
and it was at once recognised as representing a part of the facade of 
Cologne cathedral.* It was afterwards sold to the King of Prussia, 
and his Majesty presented it to the city of Cologne. United with 
the drawing discovered at Darmstadt, it represents the whole of the 
principal front. The size of the drawings, together, is about 6 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 15 ft. long. 


* It is supposed that the plan had been carried from Cologne about the 


middle of the 15th centry, to serve as a model for the numerous churches 
which were then built in the Low Countries, 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, 


The longevity, it may almost be said the immortality, of an idea 
hardly needs illustration ; if it did, the design of this cathedral might 
in part serve the purpose. Recorded centuries ago by the mind 
which conceived it, the intention is but now about to be fulfilled ; and 
what its realisation at this moment may further lead to yet remains 
to be seen. Another and an analogous instance is now before us. 
Two hundred years ago Sir Christopher Wren proposed to rebuild 
London with the Exchange in the centre, and the main streets ra- 
diating from this building on all sides. Circumstances were opposed 
to it, and the intention has lain dormant. In our day, however, one 
of our countrymen, called in to advise on the rebuilding of Ham- 
burg, has re-urged this idea, and, if I am rightly informed, so suc- 
cessfully, that the senate is about to adopt it in the newcity. The 
emanations of the mind, like the mind itself, may be said to endure 
for ever—they continue to operate through the world, and to influ- 
ence the future long after their origin has been lost sight of. 

To return, however, to Cologne cathedral. Thanks to the power 
of steam, and the situation of the city on the Rhine, this structure 
has been viewed by most of us, and it would be impertinent to make 
remarks upon that with which you = as well a — roar 

han m . A short time ago, however, fs y, the editor 

Te me of the ‘Revue Générale de l’Ar- 
chitecture,” of Paris, kindly for- 
warded to me some information on 
the late repairs and decoration of 
the building, and an account of 
the enthusiastic efforts which are 
being made, not merely in Ger- 
many, but in other{countries, to 
ensure the completion of the build- 
ing. Itis the substance of this in- 
formation, which seems to be suf- 
ficiently interesting to be worthy 
your attention, that I propose 
‘briefly to bring before you. 

The first stone of the present 
‘building was laid on the l4th 
‘of August, 1248, and the choir 
‘was consecrated September 27th, 
1322, or seventy-four years after- 
wards. It was more than a hun- 
dred years after this date before the 
south tower was taken up to its 
present altitude, hardly half its 
proposed height ; the north tower 
is even now not more than twenty 
feet, perhaps, above the ground. 

When the soldiers of the French 
republic had possession of the 
city at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the cathedral was used 
by them as a stable, and was con- 
siderably injured. Moreover, iron 
cramps, which had been exten- 
sively used in the construction, 
caused great ravages in the stone- 
work, and there being no funds 
with which to repair the evil as it 
became apparent. the destruction 
of the building seemed more than 
probable. After the peace, endea- 
vours were made to restore the 
damage, but it was not till 1821, 
when the King of Prussia inter- 
‘fered zealously, that the matter 
was taken up in earnest. 


Tn 1829 the complete restora- 
tion of the choir was commenced 
(including the rebuilding of the 
flying buttresses, galleries, and 
windows), which most desirable 
work is now achieved, and as it 
would seem most satisfactorily. A 
very hard and durable stone has 
been employed in the restoration, 
and the architect has studiously 
avoided the use of iron in the ma- 
sonry, so far as was practicable, 
either dovetailing the stones toge- 
ther where additional solidity was 
required, or, when this was deemed 
‘insufficient, employing clamps of 
bronze. The outlay since 1829 
alone has been more than £40,000, 
partly furnished by the Prussian 
‘Government. The immense scaf- 
folding which still fills the choir of 
the cathedral is about to be taken 
‘down, so as to expose the decora- 
“tions that have been applied. 
Beneath the whitewash with 
~which the interior of the choir was 
disfigured in the last century, they 
discovered the painted decorations 
that originally adorned it, and in 
which the colours were applied 
with a sobriety and wisdom rarely 
imet with in the works of the middle 
ages. All the principal parts of 
the construction, such as the co- 
lumns and ribs, have been re-co- 
vered with a yellowish plaster, to 
remove the cold tint of the stones, 
the joints of the masonry being 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


the world, and time was rapidly diminishing that which memory 
alone preserved; the attempt to combine it with appropriate words 
was commenced in 1807. Its success is almost without parallel in 


the history of literature—the music of Ireland is now known and 
appreciated all over the civilized world. 

** Lalla Rookh’’ appeared in 1817: for the copyright of this, the 
greatest and most elaborate of his works, Mr. Moore received two 


thousand guineas! In 1823 was published ‘‘The Loves of the 


Angels.’? While composing this poem, Mr. Moore’s friend, Lord 


Byron, was writing another, entitled ‘* Heaven and Earth,’’ both 


authors taking the subject from the second verse of the sixth chapter 


of Genesis. Subsequent to this period appeared ‘‘ Memoirs of 


Captain Rock,’’ 1824; ‘The Life of Sheridan,” 1825; ‘*The Kpi- 


‘| curean,’’ 1827; ‘‘ Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ 1831; ‘* Life of 


Lord Byron,’’ 1831; ‘‘ History of Ireland,”’ vol. i., 1835; ‘* Alci- 


phron,’’ 1840. The enumeration of these, a portion only of his 


literary performances, suggests at oncé the scholarship and varied 


talents of the writer as an historia, a biographer, aid a poet; in 


the latter capacity he is best known, and of his poetry we would 


now speak. 


By the general consent of the ablest critics our author’s place has 


been assigned among the first masters of the art; and though living 


in an age unusually prolific of poetry, he bas manfully outstripped 


all his competitors in the race of popularity—rather a sure proof of 


extraordinary merit. , However great the fame he may have acquired 


as the author of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” it is probable that as the author 


of ‘The Irish Melodies’? he will descend to posterity unrivalled 


and alone. Lord Byron prophetically observes ‘‘ that they will be 
perpetuated with the music, and both will last as long as music and 
poetry.’’ Mr. Moore’s own opinion is, ‘that it is the only work of 
his pen whose fame may boast a chance of prolonging its existence 
to aday much beyond our own.” 

In reviewing ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,’’ one of our ablest critics has said 
that the poetry is, as it were, ‘‘ a thornless rose ; its touch is velvet, 


its hue vermillion, and its graceful form is cast in beauty’s mould.” 
The satirical verse of Moore is, in wit, learning, and in indescrib- 


able careless beauty, absolutely unrivalled. He doth but satirize in 


PRESENT STATE OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL~SIDE VIEW. 


nevertheless left visible. The smooth surfaces of the roof are painted 
in imitation of the pierre de tuj, of which indeed the roof is con- 
structed. Some red bands or fillets separate the light colour of the 
lain parts from the deeper tone of the ribs, and serve to give the 
tter more relief. The leaves and ornaments of the key-stones, the 
capitals, indeed all the sculptured portions, are gilt with a backing 
of bright red. Shs 

In the heads of the pointed arches above the triforium, angels are 
painted on a ground of sculptured ornaments, gilt. The wall of the 
cloister, even, is covered with paintings of the fourteenth century. 
On the interior surface they represent processions, upon a gold 
ground; on the exterior figures of saints, on a blue ground, pow- 
dered with stars. The mouldings of the pointed arches which en- 
close the figures, are also very richly painted. bk 

Fourteen colossal statues, representing our Saviour, the Virgin 
Mary, and the apostles, are placed against the pillars of the choir, and 
are said to be models of monumental sculpture and polychromatic 
decoration. The draperies are painted to imitate rich damask 
stuffs, adorned with embroideries, coloured and gilt, representing 
animals and birds, executed with skill. It was much feared, in con- 
sequence of the thick coating of dirt with which time had covered 
these figures, that the renewal of the painting would have injured the 
effect of the sculpture; so far from this, however, the success is 
most complete. ‘ 

This magnificent assemblage of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, is made perfect by a series of stained-glass windows, of the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, which, instead of injuring the 
effect of the mural paintings, by the coloured light which flows 
through them into the beautiful structure, harmonize the whole, and 
produce an effect which I can well conceive to be very striking. 

The choir, with its side aisles and chapels, is, as already men- 
tioned, the only part of the cathedral which is complete, the towers 
and nave remaining in an unfinished state—a splendid promise only, 
an outline of a magnificent intention, which yet remains to be filled 
up and made perfect. It seems possible, however, that it may not 
remain so much longer. Fired by the successful restoration of the 
ancient works, and anxious to realize the original idea in all its in- 
tegrity and unity, the inhabitants of Cologne have determined on 
continuing the works vigorously. On the 16th of February, 1842, 
a society was organized for that purpose, and the day was set apart 
for religious intercession and rejoicing. The enthusiasm displayed 
on this occasion is said to have been extraordinary; a procession of 
more than 5000 persons took part in the ceremonies of the day; Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, Liberals and Conservatives, joined 
on one common ground, and outvied each other in generous efforts 
to ensure the completion of this fine monument bequeathed by the 
middle ages to modern times. 

This outburst of feeling onthe part of the inhabitants of Cologne 
has been responded to, not merely throughout Germany, but in the 
neighbouring countries; branch societies have been formed for the 
purpose, literary men and artists have associated to publish maga- 
zines, the profit of which is to be devoted to the cathedral, a com- 
mittee to receive subscriptions has been organized in France, and 
another in Rome; the King of Prussia has made himself responsible 
for £800 per annum, and has further suggested that each of his pro- 
vinces should defray the cost of one of the fiying buttresses. The 
King of Bavaria, as in most similar instances, is not behindhand in 
the good work, but has formed committees in all the towns of his 
kingdom, and moreover has commissioned the manufactory of stained 
glass at Munich to produce three fine windows for the cathedral, at 
the cost of £3200. In Germany all classes of society, all professions, 
all faiths, have spontaneously united in favour of the projected work, 
not merely, as M. Daly suggests, under the influence of a lively in- 
terest in the welfare of the arts and for their sublime creations, or 
even from a sentiment of piety, but from a new-born feeling of the 
re-establishment of moral unity in Germany, and a desire to retrieve 
its ancient grandeur. Piety, art, and patriotism—love of God, love 
of the beautiful, love of country—unite in favour of the completion 
of a building in which modern Germany will give her hand to the 
Germany of the middle ages, across three centuries of discord. 
Architecture has been too often called on to embellish the triumphs 
of brute force; in this case it may record the willingness of a nation 
to be united. From the Bible we learn, continues M. Daly, that 
the first great monument with which architecture ornamented the 
world was the Tower of Babel—that is to say, of confusion, of dis- 
cord. It ie worthy of the architecture of our day to complete a noble 
edifice, high upraised, which may be at once a temple of God and a 
record of union. 


Another account relates that, in the year 1815, in a family of the 
village of Armsbach, in the Odenwald, a district of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, a large piece of old parchment had been used for 


a number of years to dry fruit upon, till a son of the family on re. | his 
pairing to some distant school, took the parchment to nail round | 


his trunk for protection from wet; and, on his arrival in Darmstadt, 
left it in a hotel there, where it was thrown aside as rubbish. A short 
time afterwards, an artist, who was painting some decorations 
for a military festival to be given in the hotel, had occasion for 
some parchment, when the piece left by the young traveller was 
sought and given to him. ‘ 

The larger of the annexed engravings represents the front view 


of the cathedral, with its two majestic steeples, rich in tracery, and 


the elaborateness of middle-age art, almost beyond and 
a specimen of the unrestrained loftiness PF onacete ee 
eae style Bees entire design presentin 
ancet-arched” perfection. Of the steeple on the left, the 
foundation-stone was laid last autumn by his maj hie nck 


tion esty the present 
King of Prussia; of the steeple on the right Sgr have been” 


raised for centuries. The choir is finished, as seen in the side view 
(the second engraving), which contains the best view of the struc- 
ture as far as completed. 


the age of fourteen he entered the university. 


| Odes of Anacreon,’’ and at once ‘‘ became famous.’’ “Assuming the 


| suited to his temper of mind, that he found it necessary to fulfil them |’ singular 


‘this 
‘a matchless triumph 


| encouragement for the ambitious love of Mr. 


| disposition, and accomplished manners; with whom and his chil- 


jest, his arrows fly in every direction beautifully feathered and 
unerringly directed, but they have neither barb nor venom. 

With regard to our author personally, Sir Walter Scott in his diary 
observes that ‘‘there is a manly frankness with perfect ease and 
good-breeding about him which is delightful. He is a little, a very 
little man; his countenance is plain, but the expression so very 
animated, especially in speaking or singing, that it is far more in- 
teresting than the finest features could have rendered it.’’ Lord 
Byron says that ‘‘ Moore has a peculiarity of talents—poetry, music, 
voice—all his own, and that there is nothing he may not do if he 
will but seriously set about it. Jn society he is gentlemanly, gentle, 
and altogether more pleasing than any individual with whom he 
was acquainted.’” The kindness of his heart, the goodness of his 
nature, and the benevolence of his disposition are appreciated by 
all who have the privilege of his acquaintance. 

Mr. Moore resides at Sloperton-cottage, Devizes, in Wiltshire, in 
the vicinity of his friend Lord Lansdowne, where he has preferred re- 
tirement to celebrity, except that which the Muses have so lavishly 
bestowed upon him, and resists all attempts to lure him into the 
arena of public life. As ascholar his learning is not only extensive 
but sound, and he is pre-eminent for those qualities which attract and 
charm in society. An engraving of Sloperton-cottage has appeared 
in our journal, No. 51. : 


The whole of Germany are anxiously looking to the comple- 
tion of this great work as a national undertaking. Committees 
have been formed in all the towns for raising the requisite funds; 
and the munificence and taste of the sovereign have inspired the 
humblest of his subjects. The Germaus resident in foreign coun- 
tries have formed auxiliary societies for the same purpose, and 
have already forwarded considerable sums to the central commit- 
tee at Cologne. We learn, too, with pleasure, that the Germans 
resident in England—and their number and means are far from 
inconsiderable—are about to subscribe to this noble work; let us 
hope that they will be guided by British wealth, seeing that the 
vast work at Cologne will be in style a lasting monument of the 
best period of our own national architecture. The dominion of 
tasteful art should be co-extensive with civilization itself. 

The completion of Cologne cathedral is at this moment exciting 
considerable interest among the é/ite of the fashionable world; and 
the Chevalier Bunsen is giving a series of soirées, at which a large 
copy of the original design, by M. Rauch, is exhibited to the com- 
pany; and the annexed engravings have been drawn by the same artist. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 


THE ENVIRONS OF READING. Edited by 
Volk 
This is an elegantly-illustrated guide through the picturesque 
neighbourhood of Reading, a locality alike favoured by nature and 
enriched with interesting antiquities and modern mansions, villas, 
and cottages—thus blending the attractiveness of the past and the 
present. The work is neither a piece of dry antiquarianism nor 
tedious topography, but the leading details of these branches of in- 
formation are sufficiently minute for the rational tourist; and they 
have the somewhat rare merit of having been gathered on the spot. 
The author modestly presents his volume as the means of gratifying 
“that spirit of inquiry and curiosity that is every day increasingly 
manifesting itself, regarding scenes and objects, bea@tiful in them- 
selves, or rendered interesting from the historical and traditionary 
associations connected with them. A spirit also of travelling has in 
these latter days become almost universal, and is by no means 
confined to the man of business, or the man of leisure; for those 
who have hitherto been accustomed to spend their holidays in idle- 
ness and dissipation are observed now to crowd the several railways, 
for the purpose of recreating amidst woods and fields, far away from 
their homes, gratifying their tastes with the beauties of nature, and 
improving their minds byjvisiting scenes of historic or poetic interest.’’ 
The work is arranged into four trips or excursions, taking Reading 
and its railway station asthe common centre. As the tourist or the 
reader proceeds he cannot fail to be struck with the very attractive 
neighbourhood ; and the country and the volume are alike stored 
with romance and legendary lore, as in the annexed extract :— 


J. G. Ropertson. 


THOMAS MOORE. 
“The poet of all circles, the delight of his own.” 


We this week have much gratification in introducing to our readers 
the Bard of Erin. His right to a niche in our gallery cannot be 
questioned ; his poetry has been more extensively read than that of 
any living author. Those who have not sought it otherwise have 
become familiar with it through the medium of the charming music. 
to which it is wedded ; and it would be difficult to find an educated 
individual in Great Britain unable to repeat some of his verses. No 
writer, living or dead, has enjoyed a popularity more universal. 
“The Melodies,’’ the fadeless laurels of his fame, have been trans-_ 
lated into irish, Latin, Italian, French, Russian, and Polish. 

Mr. Moore is the son of a respectable citizen of Dublin, where the 
poet was born on the 28th May, 1780. His infantine days seem to 
have left the most agreeable impressions on his memory; his home 
was essentially a home of love ; his tastes and his friendships, formed 
almost in boyhood, have tinged his principles and feelings throughout | 

; and from the earliest there seems to have been a prophetic an- | 
ticipation, by all who knew him, of his subsequent celebrity. At 
e hile resident there | 
he was distinguished by the most devoted attachment to fatherland, 

is classical attainments, and the sociability of his disposition. 
Towards the close of 1799 he was enrolled a member of the Middle 
Temple, in London; and the year following he published ‘ The 


name of *‘ Little,’’ our author published, in 180%, a volume of poems, 
chiefly amatory. In the autumn of 1803 he embarked for Bermuda, | F 
here he had obtained the appointment of Registrar tothe Admiralty. | There is a very curious and well-known ballad connected with 
ils was a patent place, the duties of which were of a nature so un-|'this manor, called ‘‘The Berkshire Lady,’’ which relates the 


THE BERKSHIRE LADY. 


- and romantic circumstances that Jed to the marriage 


by means of a deputy, by whose subsequent misconduct he suffered of Benjamin Child, nia. (an attorney), with Miss Kendrick, 


severe pecuniary loss, from which he relieved himself by that most | the daughter of Sir William Kendrick, Bart. She resided at 


brilliant production of his pen, ‘* Lalla Rookh.”” In 1804 he resigned Calcot, and is reported to have possessed great ‘‘store of wealth 


his appointment; and two years after he published his remarks on | and beauty,” with ‘‘ a noble disposition.’’ ‘The incidents related in 
‘the manners and society of America in his “‘ Odes and tles.”” the ballad are known to have taken place, having been communicated 
The fate of Addison with his countess dowager holding out no } { hrough persons of unquestionable authority. The old poem is 


c Moore, he wisely and | written, and describes the first meeting of the parties to 
happily allowed his good taste to regulate his choice in a wife, and | ave been at a wedding, where the lady was much struck with the 
married Miss Dyke, a lady of great personal beauty, most amiable | ** sweet behaviour” and ‘courteous carriage’? of Mr. Child, who 
was a remarkably handsome man, Finding her peace of mind af- 
fected by the passion she entertained for him, she resolved, after 


dren he enjoys a life of enviable happiness. 
country comparatively lost to | several days’ consideration, on- sending him a challenge, appointing, 


Mr. Moore found the music of his 


as a place of meeting, a wood near Calcot. He went there with a 
friend,and. met.theJady..armed,.masked, and otherwise disguised. 
She at once accosted him, confessed herself the author of the chal- 
lenge, and gave him one hour to determine whether he would fight 
or marry her; with this condition, however, that he should not see 
her face until the marriage ceremony was completed. Overcome 
with astonishment at so unexpected a rencontre, he consulted with 
his friend, who urged him to accept the lady’s offer, and they imme- 
diately repaired to church in her carriage, which she had kept waiting 
at a short distance. The friend was dismissed after the marriage 
(which, it is supposed, took place at St. Mary’s Church in Reading), 
and the bewildered bridegroom accompanied the lady to her house at 
Calcot. He was led into a stately apartment, richly furnished, where 
he was left to ruminate on the extraordinary events of the morning. 
Meanwhile the lady gratified her humour, by watching from an ad- 
joining room the confusion and embarrassment he peared under, 
when the steward entered, who had received orders to affect surprise 
on finding him there, at the same time expressing suspicion as to his 
designs. He strenuously asserted his innocence, and assured him 
that he had been brought there by a lady, The steward retired, and 
at last the lady entered, as the ballad relates— 

In rich robes, to be admired 

‘Like a moving angel bright, 

Pleased with the jest, and happy in the completion of her wishes, 
she questioned him on her part, and inquired whom he had ever known 
in her house. Satisfied, however, with the cruel state of suspense 
she had kept him in, he had scarcely time to stammer out an apology 
ere she confessed herself his bride, and the ballad concludes with— 

Now he’s cloth’d in rich attire, 
Not inferior to a squire; 
Beauty, honour, riches, store! 
What can man desire more? 

We are next induced by its general accuracy to quote the author's 
description of what may be considered one of the lions of the neigh- 
bourhood—the ruins of the renowned Roman city of 


SILCHESTER,. 


It is difficult to describe the varying sensations with which a lover 
of the picturesque and an admirer of the mouldering evidences of 
by-gone greatness views a scene like the one we are describing. The 
tourist’s first glance cannot fail to make a strong impression, more 
espécially as he has been for miles traversing close plantations of fir, 
ascending and toiling up steep and fatiguing hills, rarely catching a 
glimpse of anything like open country, when, suddenly quitting one 
of these woods, he finds himself treading the soil so long held and 
oppressed by the masters of the world; monuments of whose vast 
undettakings meet the eye at every turn. Here Coustantine issued 
his edicts to a subdued but unconquered people: here, in fierce re- 
taliation, the armed chariots of the warlike Britons swept the plains, 
spreading death and destruction far and wide ; and here the bar- 
barous Saxon invaded and despoiled the conquerors, and, with fire 
and sword, reduced Silchester to what it now is—a heap of ruins. 

Silchester, the Vindonum of the Romans, and the Caer Segont of 
the Britons, is thought by many to have been the ancient Calleva, 
respecting the site of which so many opinions have been advanced. 
The Roman tile Vindonum intimates it as having been the first spot 
in Britain where vines were planted. The tribe of Britons who were 
more immediately concerned in wresting this stronghold from their 
invaders were the Segontiaci, who dwelt in the south of Berks, west 
of the river Loddon, and about the banks of the Kennet, and the 
adjoining north of Hampshire. They called their new conquest Caer 
Segont, the city of the Segontians. Its present name of Silchester 
would appear to be derived from the Saxon Sel, great or high, and 
Cester, a city. 

The walls are about two miles in circumference, and are in the 
form of an irregular octagon. The space within is stated by some to 
be exactly one hundred acres, being about the same extent as old 
London. The defence consisted of the wall, a deep fosse, and the 
usual external vallum, or breastwork of earth. The ruins of the 
wall are from twenty to twenty-five feet thick in their present state. 
The*facing is entirely gone, and the fosse mostly filled up with the 
rubbish. The vallum, beyond the ditch, although ploughed yearly, 
is still very apparent, and can be traced almost at all points. The 
top of the wall is now the bed of a continuous grove of trees, of 
such fine growth and size, that upwards of two thousand pounds’ 
worth of timber has been felled, we understand, within the last three 
years. 

The city had four gates, placed exactly north, south, east, and 
west. From each of these gates commenced a wide street, extending 
entirely across the city to the corresponding gate opposite: other 
streets made up the spaces. At the intersection of the two main 
streets was a spacious square, inthe centre of which were discovered 
the foundations of a large structure of freestone, supposed to have 
been a temple, as near and within it were the remains of a small 
ornamental building of Roman bricks, conjectured, from the great 
Yaa of wood, coal, and ashes lying near, to have been the altar. 

here were also discovered, while ploughing, a large column of free- 
stone, and other antiquities. 

The area of the city presents a curious appearance in the autumn, 
most of the arrangements mentioned above being easily traced, by 
the difference in the quality of the corn which grows on the founda- 
tions of buildings to that within the squares, streets, &c. 


We must take a peep at Miss Mitford’s rural retreat at 


‘THREE-MILE-CROSS. 


No one can mistake for a moment the identity of this place with 
“Our Village’’—the very first glance satisfies us that we are within 
the precincts of a spot with the beauties of which we would not, for 
an instant, suppose any of our fellow-countrymen to be unacquainted. 
The first building that greets our eyes is the forge, so often men- 
tioned in the delightful pages of Miss Mitford. Then comes Master 
Keep’s, the shoemaker, just beyond the ‘‘ genteel red brick house 
with the only sashes in the yillage’’—the ‘‘shop, with its snug 

orch,” and the ‘‘ cottage consisting of a series of closets, which the 
andlord has the assurance to call rooms.”’ Of the inhabitants of 
this said cottage Miss Mitford has, with that modesty which is cha- 
racteristic of genius, forborne to make any mention—but the visitor, 
almost instinctively, discovers that they can be none other than the 
highly-gifted authoress herself and her venerable father. Proud in- 
deed ought Three-mile-cross and all the surrounding country to be 
of one who has Jaboured so much and 80 successfully to draw their 
beauties from obscurity, and make them known to the world at 
large : and they are proud of Miss Mitford—from the humble pea- 
sant who, with reverential awe, ts out her abode to the inquiring 
traveller, to the high-born visitor who plucks a flowret from her 
garden, or begs a slip from her geranium, to be cherished with the 
same ua set as the relics of Roy! of old * bel ge ie psig a 
spirits of the day.”” Long ma’ live to wear the laurels she has 
won so well, bets to adorn a Biigkbeurhood that-owes to her its niche 
in the temple of fame ! - “ 


The work is very neatly printed and: liberally embellished with 


several wood-engravings of tasteful execution; and among them ! 


BRAMSHILL HOUSE, 


the seat of Sir John Cope, Bart. ; the centre of this noble mansion 
was built as a portion of a palace for Prince Henry, son of James 
I. ; and it is an interesting specimen of the domestic architecture of 
that period, 


LITERATURE. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
Parts. Part I. Chapman and Hall. 

The records of human crime are unfortunately too fruitful, yet 
not perhaps more so than those of human virtue and greatness. 
Weare no believers in the predominancy of evil over good elements 
in the mingled web of which man’s nature is woven; and although 
inspiration enjoins us to believe that the human heart is “ deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,” yet the same Providence 
which pereeived the corruption supplied the remedy, and furnished, 
in the ministrations of religion, the medicines of philosophy, the 
authority and example of good men, and the thousand influences 
of society which tend to good, the means of correction, and the 
sources of amelioration, Yet it is not unprofitable to study the 
dark places of the mind, and see the excesses of which bad passions 
and depraved principles have been productive, in men over whom 
neither the dictates of religion nor the stings of conscience, neither 
the sanctions of morality nor the restraints of social opinion, have 
had sufficient power to control the workings of temptation. We 
would not be thought to recommend our readers to consult the 
police reports, or the records of the criminal courts. Too close an 
acquaintance with the features of the every-day vice and crime of 
the wretched beings who crowd the hulks and penitentiaries, or ex~ 
piate their crimes on the gallows, produces only disgust, if it be free 
from danger. It is a mistake, however, to'suppose that there is no 
danger, to some classes of minds, in becoming familiar with the 
details of atrocity and crime. To morbid and ill-regulated pas- 
sions, these supply food for excitement, and stimulus for imitation ; 
‘ deep calls to deep,” and one crime leads to another perhaps more 
horrible. But the evil stops not here. You cannot touch pitch, 
and not be defiled. Even of the innocent and the pure the sensi- 
bilities may be blunted, and the tone of thought vulgarized, by suf- 
fering the mind to dwell on such nauseous themes. With many 
persons, ignorance is not the worst guardian of rectitude. The 
strong-minded man may, no doubt, conjoin the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the innocence of the dove—illi robur et es triplex ; 
but the majority of men will most surely sustain their integrity and 
virtne by repelling the assaults, and shrinking from the contiguity 
of pollution, in whatever form, or from whatever quarter it may 
present itself. ie 

Such objections do not, however, apply to a perusal of the cri- 
minal annals of other times and countries, of which distance has 
softened the repulsive features. What was once merely hideous or 
revolting, becomes terrible after an interval of centuries, when read 
by the native of another land, who sees the case from a different 
point of view, and under the influence of different feelings and 
circumstances. We no longer dwell on mere vulgar and common- 
place horrors; remoteness of place and time gives the effect of 
magnitude, with a certain illusion, and the idea of imitation is ren- 
dered impossible. The crimes of Phalaris, Nero, or Domitian, the 
excesses of the Sforzas or the Orsini, of a doge of Venice, a Duke 
of Milan, or a Roman prince, owed their existence to a peculiar 
state of society, and can never be repeated in the modern world. 
The fendalism of France, of Germany, even of Britain, and in 
more recent days of Spain, Naples, and Sicily, in like manner, 
gave birth to appalling tragedies, which have vanished before the 
mild radiance of religion and civilization, but which will for ever 
remain monuments of the intolerable abuses that spring from arbi- 
trary power, wielded by ignorance, fanaticism, or depravity, 
directed by a perverted will, and an unprincipled, over-mastering 
selfishness. The actors in such scenes were men of proud station 
and lofty birth, who, to the common eye, appeared the spoiled chil- 
dren of Fortune, surrounded by every luxury which could make life 
enviable, their paths strewed with flowers, and beset with flatterers ; 
possessed of all the means of greatness, and the appliances of power 
which shed lustre on 

The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. 


Yet, amid their marble palaces, their gorgeous banquets, their 
gardens of Armida, their trains of servants, their throngs of suitors, 
in the camp and in the city, in the festal hall, in the glittering 
court, in the crowded cathedral, they were not safe from the stings 
of remorse, from the tortures of their own bad passions, from the 
gnawings of the worm that never dies. The history of such men is 
pregnant with lessons of awful import. It is interesting. to trace 
the progress of crime, with its slow but certain retribution, to see 
the ingredients of their poisoned chalice commended to their own 
lips, to know that they were not often secure from the Até of 
human vengeance, while doomed to the awful certainties of death 
and an after-coming judgment. 

For the reasons we have assigned, we approve the plan on which 
the present collection is formed, The subjects selected for narration 
are of historical importance or of general celebrity. Part I, in- 
cludes four narratives: the “ Borgias,” the ‘‘ Countess of Saint Geran,” 
“ Joan of Naples,” the famous Queen, and “ Nisida,” arelation ofatra- 
gical story of deep interest, which oceurred at Naples so recently 
as 1825. Dumas has as many sins against decency and good taste 
to answer for as any author of his time, but he is sparing of these 
offences in the present work ; and in the translation (which is well 
done, although bearing marks of haste) care has been taken to 


In Two 


exclude objectionable passages, In two of the tales, in which the 


personages and their actions are inseparably interwoven with the 
annals of their times, too much prominence is perhaps given to 
details belonging properly to history, which distract the reader’s 
attention ; this, however, from the nature of the thing, was not 
entirely to be avoided, and it has the advantage of diversifying the 
narrative, and giving it greater scope and variety. Thestory which 
possesses most individual interest, and therefore takes greatest hold 
on the mind, is “ Nisida,” the heroine of which, a fisherman’s 
daughter, was exposed to the seductions of the Prince of Branca- 
leone, In an attempt on the virtue of Nisida, the Prince fel 
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by the hand of her brother, who was tried and-eondem 

by the Neapolitan judges. Every exertion was made a pokey 

but in vain: appearances were strongly against him. Solomon, 

the father of Nisida, whose character is drawn with great truth and 

power, had an interview with his son on the day appointed for his 

execution ; both were equally determined that the shame and dis- 

grace of a capital punishment should not rest on their innocent 

relations, and the father, wrought up to frenzied excitement by the 

sufferings they had undergone, prevents the hand of the executioner 

by an act of the same character as that’ by which Virginius is said 

to have rescued from disgrace his outraged daughter. “ The details 

of this story,” says the author, “are kept in the archives of the 

Corte Criminale, at Naples. We have altered neither the age nor 

the positions of the persons who appear in the story. One of the 
most celebrated advocates at the Neapolitan bar pronounced the 
acquittal of the old man,” The ‘‘ Countess of Saint Geran” is one of 
the singular stories in which the ‘ Causes Célébres” of France 
abound, and which furnish not the weakest argument against the 
ancient institutions of that country. The interest turns on the 
abduction of the Countess’s heir at his birth ; and the incidents of 
the crime, with the interminable litigation which it produced, are 
wrought up with much dramatic effect. ‘ Joan of Naples” details 
the eventful life of that singular woman and famous sovereign. 
Every one has heard of the “ Borgias,” and that horrid catalogue 
of crimes which has rendered their names for ever infamous, and 
furnished so many subjects to the dramatists of various countries. 
If we look at the number of their atrocities, and the magnitude of 
their consequences, we may award to this family the horrid dis- 
tinction of the most abandoned villainy which the world has seen. 


Their history is written in a curious, though frightful, chapter of 
human nature. 


THE ARTIZAN. A Monthly Journal of the Operative Arts. 
Nos. 1, 2,3, 4. 

This is a new work, which it gives us much pleasure to welcome to 
the broad field of scientific inquiry, Its object is defined by its 
title ; and its execution is at once sound and likely to become po- 
pular—a rare combination of worth and attractiveness. We are 
glad to pereeive, both in profession and practice, that the editors 
are independent of any extrinsic aid, “and that they do not invite 
correspondence, so that their pages will not offer any allurement 
to that class of writers whose highest ambition is to see their names 
in print.” This system must be especially advantageous in the con- 
duct of a practical work like the present, in which authenticity is a 
cardinal merit. The numbers before us exhibit eireumspection and 
consequent trustworthiness. The subjects treated of include the 
most important novelties in the operative arts, araong which a se- 
ries of papers on the anatomy and physiology of the steam-engine, 
illustrated with the engines or the Don Juan, is prominent in merit. 
In the number (4) for the present month is an unsparing exposure 
of one of the grand fallacies of the day, appropriately termed “The 
Aérial Project’s Requiem.” 


Coorer’s Noyes. People’s Edition. Clark, Warwick-lane, 
This is a remarkably well-got-up edition of the great American 
novelist’s popular productions, The whole of “ The Pilot,” originally 
published in 3 vols., is here stowed away in about 100 octavo pages ; 
the type is small but clear, and easily read ; and it abounds with 
characteristic and sparkling illustrations. Nothing but a large sale 
can repay the expense of its production, seeing that the charge is 
but one shilling ; and assuredly an extensive sale it well deserves, 


SIR GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PICTURE. ; 


This very extraordinary picture, with some other historical pictures 
by the same artist, Sir George Hayter, historical painter in ordinary 
to her Majesty, forms the exhibition now open to the public in the 
great room at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The picture is so re- 
markable in everything connected with it and in everything it repre- 
sents that we shall be excused by our readers for giving them a 
more than mere general description of it, and for going into a more 

,fetailed criticism than is generally devoted to the more common 
works of art. The picture was undertaken by Sir George Hayter, at 
the earnest request of several of his intimate friends, and of several 
members of Parliament, high in influence, office, and authority, by 
whom, after some hesitation on his part, he was induced to com- 
mence the work; and it is but fair to say, that these friends never 
ceased, during the whole time he was employed upon it, to assist 
him by their advice, and cheer by their declarations of the 
certainty of his achieving a masterly work, and of his reaping the 
benefits of his unwearied industry. It is fortunate both for the 
public and for Sir George Hayter himself, that he had such friends 
about him ; for so incessant was the labour, that without continual 
encouragement, no perseverance, howeyer intense, and no enthu- 
siasm, howeyer ardent, could have surmounted the obstacles en- 
countered by the artist in the task; and which, as the work pro- 
gressed, appeared every moment to increase, from causes which 

originally had never been contemplated. Thus, hundreds of letters 

were to be written to the noblemen and gentlemen who were mem- 
bers of either the house of Lords or Commons at the time re- 


presented in the picture, to solicit sittings, to make appointments 
as to time, to ascertain where their particular places in the 
House of Commons were at the precise moment described 
in the picture. The difficulty to obtain sittings was made 
greater by the continual interposition of political events, by 
which those who had made appointments, and of course 
meant to keep them, with the painter, were, by preferring public 
business, compelled to break them, Obstacles also arose from the 
difficulty of ascertaining many facts connected with the scene of the 
picture, which could only be obtained from information which per- 
sons difficult of access could impart; and when all these obstacles 
were surmounted, the difficulty for the composition of the picture 
was very great, and the forming of a correct scale for reducing the 
many figures to be represented from the size of life to a size com- 
mensurate with pictorial representation was a labour which can 
searcely be estimuted but by those who have undertaken something 
of a similar task. Then came the great work of carrying out 
the innumerable studies for the picture to the formation of the pic- 
ture itself, and painting into the pieture from the studies the fea- 
tures and forms of four hundred portraits, There was a task 
beyond this of considerable difficulty, and one that required at the 
same time delicacy of fecling, tact of manner, and firmness of de- 
cision, All these Sir G. Hayter proved himself to be in possession 
of in a very eminent degree, and he brought them conjointly into 
operation in insisting that the whole arrangement of the picture 
should be his own, and that on no occasion would he diverge from 
the rule laid down not to sacrifice general effect and fidelity of 
representation for the purpose of making any individual repre- 
sented, however exalted his rank or great his influence, more pal- 
pably conspicuous, or as the occupier of a particular place in the 
picture, when he had not in point of fact occupied such a par- 
ticular position in the House of Commons at the time. When 
all this was overcome, there remained much more, viz., to 
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give pictorial effect to a subject matter possessing but little 
that is properly called picturesque, and yet a _ subject 
that the times and the public feeling called upon to be trans- 
mitted to posterity by the pencil of the artist. This was 
to be conquered by the genius of a painter disciplined by long 
practice in his art, subdued in its enthusiasm by rigid training 
and yet sufficiently enthusiastic to exalt what was to be repre- 
sented without idealizing matter of fact into matter of imagination. 
Sir George Hayter had to contend against the unpictorial effects, 
as may be seen in the illustration to which our notice is attached, 
of long lines of heads diverging almost from a point like the radii 
of a circle, for the purpose of giving the true effects of perspective. 
He had also to contend against the perpetual repetition of similar cos- 
tumes—angular-cut coats, and garments untractable to the painter’s 
art. He had, as from the illustration may very plainly be conceived, 
to contend with rows of straight lines, formed by the peculiar style of 
the unpictorial apartment in which the Parliament was assembled ; 
and when, by a felicitous treatment of his business, he had got over 
these impediments to a successful result, and made the composition 
of the picture at once faithful to the truth, and yet compatible with 
such effects as art requires, he had to encounter the obstacles to 
brillianey of tone, which arise from the dull avd dingy colour of the 
room and its galleries, and the uncompromising sameness of colour, 
and that sameness heavy and dusky, of the clothes in which his 
figures were habited. But all this has been got over by the talents 
of the painter, and a picture produced which will not only exalt his 
present reputation, but transmit to future generations his name with 
honour, and secure to his memory the grateful tribute of many who 
will read in this great picture all that the illustrations of art can 
impart to narrative, and all that painting can do for contemporary 
history. 

And now it may not be amiss to point out some of the details of 
the work, which the cuts we have introduced will render the reader 
more capable of understanding with ease. 

The picture represents the first assembling of the first reformed 
Parliament after the passing of the Reform Act, in the year 1833, 
at the moment of moving the address to the Crown. Fortunately 
for the artist the mover of the address on that occasion was dressed 
in a military uniform, and, consequently, rendered conspicuous by 
his costume. The eye is immediately drawn to this figure, and 


DCK& OF WELLINGTON. 


LORD ABERDEEN. 


FIRST ASSEMBLING OF THE FIRST REFORMED PARLIAMENT, 1833. 


the spectator at once reads in the picture the event described. 
The Speaker is seen something beyond the middle distance, 
but in advance from! {the background, and on either side 


al 


LORD. LYNDHURST, 


THE ARCHBISHOP CF CANTERBURY. 


of the house the parliamentary leaders of the two great 
leading parties in the state. There are to be seen Sir 
R. Peel, Mr. O'Connell, Lord John Russell, and other eminent 
men, all portraits, all correct representations, all full of animation, 
and most represented so characteristically of their manners and 
modes, and so expressive, that they are at once recognised, and 
stand before the beholders as in actual life, and the daily expres- 
sion of the emotions and thoughts. This is the triumph of por- 
trait painting. where only single figures or small groups are at- 
tempted ; and this triumph has been gained in this picture in 
hundreds of instances, and by its continuation rendered the whole 
a work of most astonishing merit. In the foreground are seen 
those members of the House of Lords below the bar, and mingled 
with a few members of the Commons, who, at the time depicted, 
1833, formed the leaders of the two great parties in the nation. 
Amongst them are some admirable portraits of celebrated living 
men. The illustrations subjoined explain a portion of this part 
of the picture. The left hand side of the painting contains por- 
traits of Lord Grey and his supporters, Lord Melbourne and others 
of the Whig party. On the right hand are seen the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lords Aberdeen and Lynd- 
hurst, and others of the Conservatives ; and in the middle of the 
foreground we behold Sir F. Burdett, Lord Castlereagh, the present 
Duke of Buckingham, then Marquis of Chandos, the officers of 
Parliament, &c., and the artist himself, who is seated, and repre- 
sented as sketching the picture. These figures in the picture itself 
are half life-size, and are painted with great care. The management 
of the lights and shadows has been accomplished with the knowledge 
of a master ; great breadth of effect has been secured where it was 
most difficult to avoid the breaking of the whole into detached bits, 
and the consequent frittering of the picture into distinct patches. The 
perspective is fine, and the atmospheric effect produced by the 
treatment and management of the light from the windows has 
given a depth and distance to the picture which can only be un- 
derstood by seeing the picture itself. Altogether, this painting is 
an honour to British art. It should be seen by all foreigners who 
can conveniently get an opportunity to see it, as well as by all 
Englishmen : it will convey to the one class a more vivid and in- 
telligible notion of an English House of Commons than they could 
obtain by reading volumes; indeed, such intelligence cannot be 
conveyed by any reading ; and to the natives of Great Britain, it is 
almost a duty to be visitors. We could expatiate at much greater 
length upon the subject, but our limits prescribe brevity, and we 
know our readers will go and see, and judge for themselves, 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
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On the road between Berlin to 
Hamburg, near the entrance to 
the rich and fruitful principality 
of Mecklenburg, is situated a 
little town which surprises and 
charms the traveller ; it is Luid- 
wigslust, one.of the prettiest and 
most attractive towns in Ger- 
many. Towards the middle of 
the last century Luidwigslust was 
nothing more than a mere hunt- 
ing rendezvous. In 1756, how- 
ever, the Grand Duke Frederick 
established his court there. He 
built himself a castle, a church, 
and surrounded it with houses 
for his officers, and several hand- 
some and elegant streets. 

The Grand Duke Frederick 
Francis continued to carry on the 
works of his predecessor. He de- 
corated the castle and embellished 
the park, and, having a taste 
for the arts and for natural 
history, he formed by degrees 
a fine collection of pictures, of 
mineralogy, and of shells, which 
merits the attention of the visi- 
tor. Luidwigslust, being thus 
favoured by two sovereigns, in a 
short time became a place of some 
note. 

It was in this charming resi« 
dence of the princes and the no« 
bility of Mecklenburg that the 
Princess Helena, Duchess of Or- 
leans, was born. Her father, 
Louis Frederick, the Grand Here~« 
ditary Duke, was a prince who, 
to a tender and generous soul, 
added a noble and elevated heart. 
Her mother was the young 
Duchess Caroline of Saxe Wei- 
mar, whose picture as seen in 
the hereditary castle of her ances- 
tors displays a face of extreme 
beauty, heightened with great in- 
telligence. Educated at Weimar, 
in the great literary epoch which 
rendered that town illustrious, 
and in the bosom of a court im- 
mortalized by the names of Goethe 
and Schiller, in the midst of the 
most distinguished men of Ger- 
many and of other countries, who 
were there gathered together 
under the affectionate patronage 
of her parents, the Princess Caro- 
line was remarkable for the pos- 
session of the most charming qua- 

lities of mind and person. The 
inhabitants of Weimar called her 
their tutelary saint; and a Ger- 
man writer, who had watched her 
progress in life from the cradle, 
in speaking of her, says—‘ Es 
war ein himlisches Gemiith” 
sin she was a heavenly charac- 
ter). 

Thus, both by her father’s and 
mother’s side, the Duchess of Orleans became endowed with all 
those qualities which engrave the names of princes in the hearts of 


their people—with all which ennobles their memory in the eyes’ 


of artists and poets. 

Nevertheless, a great misfortune hovered over the cradle sur- 
rounded by so much splendour and so many virtues. The Duchess 
or Orleans, whilst yet but in her second year, lost her mother. Her 
father remarried on April 3, 1818, with the Princess Augusta 
of Hesse Homburg. Eighteen months after this event, death de- 
deg his subjects of their prince, and his children of their parent’s 

ove. 

The Duchess of Orleans had already lost a young brother whom 
she loved tenderly, at an age when he had already given to his family 
and his country the most pleasing, the most hopeful expectations. 
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THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS AND HER SON. 


She saw him languish, droop; and in the year 1834 she received 
his last sigh. 

Providence, in depriving the Duchess of Orleans of her sweetest 
and most holy affections, gave her, in the last wife of her father, an 
able supporter, a tender mother, whose heart, touched whilst still 
young by adversity, felt for the sufferings of others, and who, 
strengthened and fortified by the love of goodness and a feeling of 
duty, became early habituated to seek in the practice of religion a 
support against the calamities of the world, and who found in the 
treasures of study truer and more fruitful enjoyments than those 
which fortune or power could afford. 

She it was who, aided by excellent masters chosen by herself, 
brought up and educated the Duchess of Orleans, and who, by her 
incessant cares, her boundless affection, and her intelligent instruc- 
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tions,’ developed ‘those preciou® 

gifts with which Heaven has en- 

dowed the young princess. She 

it was who guided her first steps 

in life and who gave the direction 

to her first thoughts, profiting by 

every circumstance to give a just 
bent to her mind, and to ‘infuse 
piety in her soul. It was she who 
accompanied her to France on 
the day of the royal marriage so 
splendid, but, alas! so soon sur- 
rounded with mourning, and who, 
upon learning the frightful catas- 
trophe, traversed in haste the 
whole breadth of Germany to 
bring to the sufferer the consola- 
tion of her piety and the support 
of her tenderness. 

The Dowager Grand Duchess 
had passed at Luidwigslust with 
her adopted daughter twenty years 
of a life of good works and gener- 
ous thoughts. 

It is necessary to have been in 
Germany, and to have stopped in 
Mecklenburg, to understand the 
extent of the profound respect: 
and affection which the Duchess 
of Orleans has left in the hearts 
of all who have ever known her. 
Since she left Luidwigslust the 
whole of the population of that 
town have tarned their eyes to- 
wards France. They subscribe to 
the French papers, and wait with 
impatience the news of “Paris. 
The moment the Courrier arrives, 
the first sheet that is opened, the 
first column that is sought for, is 
that in which they hope to read 
the name of the young duchess. 
Every body follows her move- 
ments with a tender solicitude, 
and every family speaks of her 
as a cherished child who is far 
from them, but whom they desire 
to see again. 

The Duchess of Orleans justi- 
fies this constancy of affection by 
the fidelity which she has pre- 
served towards those whom she 
has once known and appreciated. 
In adopting, with her whole heart 
and soul, the land of her late hus- 
band, she has lost nothing of the 
recollection of her native coun- 
try. Though far off, she still, 
in thought, sees Germany, and is 
interested in its progress and 
well-being. Her mind still fol- 
lows the footsteps of those she 
has once loved. She participates 
in their happiness, she feels for 
their misfortunes, and from time 
to time, with all the promptitude 
of an ardent generosity, sends 
them tokens of sympathy, en- 
couragement, and consolation. 

Some short time back a distin- 
guished artist died at Weimar, and the first letter of condolence 
which the sorrowing widow received was from the Duchess of 
Orleans, Another lady who went to Italy to seek under a softer 
climate a remedy for an enervating disease found upon her 
route that the orders of the Duchess of Orleans had ‘preceded 
her, that everything required was provided for her, and officious 
agents hastened to offer her their services. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the sentiments which this 
princess has inspired in her second and adopted country. The 
whole of France knows her. Every where she has travelled her 
virtues are estimated, and in Paris every day discovers some noble 
action which gratitude reveals though her modesty would hide it. 

Who does not still recollect the fétes of Fontainebleau, where she 
appeared so charming and so dignified? Who does not recal 
those soirées of the Pavillon Marsan, where the Duchess of Or- 
leans and her august husband collected round them those distin- 
guisbed by their birth, their character, or their talent, the high 
functionaries of the kingdom and poets, the deputies of the people 
and artists ? 

Alas! a frightful misfortune, which has resounded through Europe 
like a thunder-clap, has put an end to those fétes. But the Al- 
mighty still watches over those so cruelly chastised; and France 
contemplates with tenderness the young princess whom a sense of 
duty still supports alike in the sorrows of eternal mourning and 
still rising hope—in the griefs of the wife and the consolations of the 
mother—in the regrets for the past and the promises of the future. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

The textile fabries of our manufacturing industry are superior, 
in the strength and beauty of their structure, to those of all nations, 
whether of ancient or modern date; but in their forms and decora- 
tions they are deficient in taste, and are this moment surpassed by 
many of the smaller states of Europe. Saxony is superior to us in 
harmony of colour, Germany in ornamental combinations, and 
France in the variety, grace, and fitness of its embellishments. 
This national inferiority has arisen from our neglect of nature in 
the education of our ornamental designers, and from a mercenary 
habit of leaving the invention of our patterns to the accidental, 
unpaid, and uncultivated imaginations of the poor foremen of fac- 
tories. The lace-runner and tambour-worker of Nottingham, the 
cotton printer of Manchester, the woollen dyer of Leeds, and the 
silk weaver of Spitalfields, have each been left to pursue their own 
fancies, and it has followed that, as their fathers did, so have they 
done—the old designs have been repeated—or, if they have ven- 
tured on any new combination, it has only been a recomposition of 
old patterns, or a second-hand imitation of “ new fashions” im- 
ported from the Continent. No artists—no original minds—have 
ever been brought to rescue the manufacturing arts from their 
oblivious monotony, unless, indeed, it were the pedantic Kent, who 
deeorated the petticoat of a duchess with the five orders of archi- 
tecture, or good old Strutt, who added many various powderings of 
“ pepper and salt” to the Derby ribbed hose. This long indiffer- 
ence to the beauty of our fabrics at length produced its inevitable 
consequence—a preference for foreign manufactures, and a cor- 
responding decline in our own trade. The Government, alarmed 
at this state of affairs, consented, at the instance of Mr. Ewart and 
some other patriotic members of the House of Commons, to take 
the subject under their consideration, and a special committee was 
appointed to collect evidence, and frame a report to the House on 
the general bearings of the case, and on the best means to be used 
for promulgating in the manufacturing districts and the kingdom 
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at large a knowledge of the art of design. This committee com- 


menced its labours seven years ago, and sat through two sessions 


of Parliament, during which time they examined a vast number of |. 


witnesses from Paris, Lyons, Berlin, &c., and our great manufac- 
turing towns, besides several of our more eminent painters and masters 
of public seminaries, The evidence thus collected was ably digested, 
and published in two goodly yolumes, which bore united testimony 
to the facts we have stated, and to the necessity which consequently 
rested on the Government to take some immediate steps forthe edu- 
cation of the people in the principles and practice of ornamental de- 
sign. A grant of money was immediately made for the establishment 
of a School of Design in London ; and, as the Royal Academy was then 
about to vacate its apartments in Somerset-house tor the new rooms 
built for them in the National Gallery, Charing-cross, it was deter- 
mined those rooms should be devoted to the use of the infant insti- 
tution. Here, then, in the midst of a locality sacred to the lovers 
and familiar to the professors of British arts the first council 
assembled, and the first scholars entered on their labours, and here 
they have ever since continued. At the commencement of the 
school the council were fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Dyee, a gentleman combining high classical attainments with 
a refined taste and great dexterity in all the practical details of 


ornamental art. ‘This gentleman, before he commenced the organi- | jects 


zation of the drawing classes, made a tour of the Continent, for the 
purpose of forming a collection of printed eottons, figured silks, 
paper-hangings, book-bindings, and stained glass, for the use of the 
school—a labour of great responsibility, but one which he succeeded 
in discharging to the lasting benefit of the establishment. 
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The school at present contains about five hundred students, 
besides a well-attended class for females. The object steadily pur- 
sued in their education is, not so much the acquisition of know- 
ledge and practical skill by a mere study of the ornamental works 
of the ancients and the school of Raffaelle, as it is the formation of 
a conceiving principle in the mind of the artist himself. For this 
purpose they are familiarized, by various exercises, with the forms 
and colours of the vegetable world, and taught to select and com- 
bine them for themselves. They are, however, at the same time 
zealously instructed in those refined and graceful modes of compo- 


sition, those lines of beauty, on which the great masters weaved, as 
it were, their elegant and hitherto inimitable fancies. Beginning 
with the more simple, they are led on, by successive lessons, to the 
more complicated, till, by the attainment of the alphabet of the 
art, and those perceptive powers on which it depends for originality, 
they become fit for the management of a factory, and the produc- 
tion of those beautiful patterns by which, as in the recent instance 
of Mr. Cobden’s celebrated purple-and-yellow stripe, ten thousand 
pounds may be made in one season, We have subjoined, for the 
information of our country readers, a few examples of the style of 
the earlier lessons given in the school. 


The following interesting resumé of the last report of the School 
of Design is from the “ Art-Union” :— 


The council of the School of Design have laid their report before 
Parliament, whence is afforded a highly satisfactory review of the 
progress of the parent and branch institutions. It is by no means 
yet to be expected that this document could dwell upon any improve- 
ment in the taste of our manufactures, but it is sufficiently shown 
that the best means is adopted in order to secure the best results. 
raed cg etl ihe ten sata 

ience an r f productions ; but when legitimate 
art shall have raised the character of our designe, the question of 
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superiority becomes then but a simple arithmetical thesis ; for every- 
thing has already been done for foreign manufactures—but every- 
thing is yet to be done for our own. 

It appears from the report that the number of pupils attending the 
morning school was 47 in October, 1842, and at the end of six 
months, March 1843, the number was 76. At the former date the 
number attending the evening school was 170, and at the latter 220; 
exhibiting, during the six months, an increase of 29 in the morning 
school, and of 50 in the evening: thus it is sufficiently evident that 
the institution is appreciated—that the want of such a school has 
been felt. The programme of instruction comprehends drawing in 
outline, shadowing, drawing from the round and from nature; 
modelling from the antique and from nature; instruction in colour- 
ing, including oil and fresco ; instruction in the history and prin- 
ciples of ornamental art, in the antique, medieval, and modern 
styles ; and instruction in design for manufactures, as silk and car- 
e weaying, calico-printing, and paper-staining. In aid of these 

ranches of study, such books as bear upon the respective subjects 
are circulated among the pupils, who have also the benefit of a series 
of lectures on calico and silk printing, weaving by hand and by 
power, figure-weaving, lace-making, type and stereotype founding, 
printing, framing of machinery, engraving and sculpture by ma- 
chinery, and pottery and porcelain ; and moreover, for the promotion 
of emulation among the students, prizes are proposed for given sub- 


In 1841 the council contemplated the institution of a school for 
the instruction of females in the art of ornamental design, for many 
branches of which the tastes and habits of well-informed women so 
eminently qualify them. This project of the council was carried 
into effect last October, when the female school was placed under 
the superintendence of Mrs. M‘Ian, a lady well fitted, as her works 
testify, to realize the best hopes in this department, 

In Spitalfields, also, a School of Design has been formed, and is 
carried on under the direction of a local committee, consisting partly 
of masters and partly of operatives. This establishment has from 
time to time been visited by members of the council. _The director 
of the school at Somerset-house has made a report of the state of 
this school, wherein he says—* The drawings which are herewith 
submitted to the council seem to me to be executed in a bold and 
artist-like manner, and not only to augur well of the future utility of 
the school, but to reflect credit on ‘the exertions of the master, Mr. 
Hudson, and his assistants of the normal class,’’ When this school 
was visited at the end of the last year, the number of pupils was 
116, but they have since inereased to nearly thrice that number ; 
they were principally the children of weavers, carpenters, stone- 
masons, cabinet-carvers. &e, &c, ; 

The council have arsisted and established schools at Manchester, 
York, Coventry, Sheffield, Nottingham, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Nor- 
wich, and Birmingham, and have received applications for the 
establishment and promotion of others at Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
Liverpool, Paisley, and Glasgow. The council have not, however, 
extended the same assistance to the latter places, for sufficient 
reasons which they state, and as waiting reports of the progress of 
those already established, — 

In the automn of 1841 and the beginning of 1842 arrangements 
were effected for procuring from Paris the collections of casts of 
ornaments at the Heole des Beaux Arts: from these a n has 
been made and placed in the principal room of the school. 

Copies of the ** Arabesques’’ of Raffaelle, in the Loggie of the 
Vatican, have also been purchased ata cost, including carriage, of 
£510. The expense of procuring the casts from Paris, that is, the 
purchase and charges of transport, was £321 Is, 3d, 

Considering the increase of the duty attendant uvn the growth of 
this establishment, the council recommend the increase of the sala- 
ries of the directors and the master of the evening-school. 
of the director, being £500 per annum, it is proposed to add £100; 
and that of the latter gentleman, Mr. Herbert, it is also proposed to 
augment. 

This report, on the whole, is of the most favourable kind ; indeed, 
more has been effected than the most sanguine expectation could 
have looked for; and one of the best guarantees for the success of 
these institutions is:the numbers who seek the benefits of the instruc- 
tion they afford. We have already lamented the inferiority of our 
designs as compared with those of France; but there are now the 
best grounds to hope that, in this particular, our productions will 
shortly compete in this respect with those of the Continent. 

Various other essential improvements are either in progress or in 
contemplation; among them is the appointment of a competent 
teacher of wood-engraving, more especially in reference to the female 
school, And from this female school we anticipate very valuable 
results; we have reason to know that Mrs. M‘Ian is unremitting in 
her efforts to render it practically beneficial, and that already it has 
been productive of great good. 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


THIS TIME LAST YEAR! 
BALLAD. 

This time last year-—this time last year, 
How many a gentle face was near! 
All smiling round a festive board, 
All rivals for the kindest word 
That might the happy stranger greet, 
And make him feel his welcome sweet! 


Far other scenes are they that now 

With care and sadness fill my brow ; 

In vain through sorrow’s gloom I trace 
For that dear, happy, look’d-for place, 
Where side by side, each day more near, 
Heart clung to heart, this time last year ! 


Those sunny moments now are past, 

They were too heavenly bright to last ! 

The smile—the angel voice I woke 

To sing love’s music when it spoke— 

All—all have fled and left me here, 

To mourn in vain “ THIS TIME LAST YEAR!”—W. 


A REFLECTION! 


On a warm yesper of the summer skies, 
Along the verdant margin of a stream, 
Which sought, by many winding industries, 
To sereen its crystal from the scorching beam 
Of ling’ring sunset ’neath dark trees, I roam’d— 
And saw how vain was all its gelid hope :— 
For scarce ’twas cool, when warm again it foam’d 
Adown some burning, western, rocky steep 
’Gainst which Dan Phoebus’ wheels had fired since noon ! 
And thus I marked its course still changeful on ; 
Cold and calescent —clear and turbid soon— 
Till it at last was in the Ocean gone! 
And then I fell into a reverie sweet, — 
That such varieties wx on Life’s current meet ! 


Do we not spring and sparkle from our birth, 
Like a young streamlet, ’mid the mountains born, 
That grows a-weary of its cradle-earth, 
And leaves it, thoughtless of how soon forlorn 
‘Twill wander through strange climes—where, unacquaint, 
No weleome bids it stay its course and rest :— ¥ 
The more of pow’r it gathers, more distraint 
Doth hurry it all homeless and unblest 
Unto its common grave—the Ocean deep! 
Where thousand streams like it commingling run 
And end their being in eternal sleep—_ 
Unless, unconseious of the ruling sun, 
They wake a gain in far-off drifted dews 
Which turn to headlong brooks the self-same path to lose ! 


To that |. 


How much more happy is a hermit lake, 
That nursed in solitude with heath or fern, ry 
Doth never its wild loneliness forsake, 
Nor any wish for wandering ean learn, 
But is the Heavens’ mirror day and night, 
Like the calm breast of meek~eyed Meditation, 
That looks beyond the stars for its pure light, 
Turning away from earthly contemplation ! 
And if a storm arise to shake its peace, 
How much more tranquil is its hill-swung cot 
Than beds of wind-tost streams that never cease 
Their restless course, nor know one kindred spot! 
Better to be in home, the homeliest left, 
Than seek for palace halls, to dwell there home-bereft !—W 


POPULAR PORTRAITS.—No. XXXVIII. 


LORD WHARNCLIFFE, 


In one of the many speeches delivered by him at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, during the possession of that edifice by the League, John Bright, 
whose broad brim covers a more combative brain than that which 
once beat under Mambrino’s helmet, described Lord Wharncliffe as 
aman of “ acute intellect and great knowledge of business.” He 
classed his lordship among the most able men of the present 
Ministry, to which he also conceded that it included more men of 


‘talent than any Ministry for many years past. Friend Bright must 


have had an excess of candour that night, for it is but too rarely 
the case that political opponents speak of each other with anything 
approaching to truth. The tribute thus paid was honourable to 
both parties, and we believe his lordship’s character perfectly war- 
yants its being given. The remark was accompanied, certainly, 
with much regret that intellect so acute could not see the evils of 
the Corn-laws quite in the light in which they strike the mental 
vision of the fluent and indefatigable Leaguer of Rochdale, and was, 
+9 a certain extent, qualified by an anecdote of some transaction 
between his lordship and his tenants, that said more for his talents 
as a shrewd and careful man of business than for his character as a 
generous landlord. But, as we have nothing to do with the private 
affairs of any one, we leave the question as it is, only expressing our 
secret and peculiar opinion, that Friend Bright would have done 
much the same thing could himself and Lord Wharncliffe have 
changed places, 

Jaiwnes Archibald Stuart Wortley, the first lord of the title of 
Wharncliffe, which was created in 1826, is the present Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. He is sprung from a race among whom 
talent seems to be hereditary; he is a great-grandson of the cele- 
brated Lady Wortley Montague, whose ‘‘ Letters” will delight as 
long as the English language shall be read; who was both the friend 


_| and enemy, both the flattered and lampooned of Pope, and who 


has been, in later times, embalmed in the verse of Byron, as ‘ the 
charming Mary Montague.” It is impossible to say what deter- 
mines the bent or direction that intellect may take, but it is evident 
that mental superiority of some kind will run through several 
generations, modified, indeed, in the different individuals, but stil 

sufficiently apparent. Thus the quick eye and graphic power of 
the wife of the Turkish ambassador of a past age have turned in 
the great-grandson to a keen comprehension of the relations of 
men and things, and the ability to conduct all the complicated 
mass of matters that are classed under the name of business. His 
jordship is not unmindful of the fame of his celebrated ancestress, 
and is rather proud of the relationship ; he has published an excel- 
lent edition of the “ Letters” which have linked so great a literary 
reputation to the name of Wortley, and we believe it was very well 
received by the public. His Jordship, for some part of his early 
life, served with the army in Canada and the Cape of Good Hope, 
but afterwards left the profession of arms and entered the field of 
politics. He was elected for Bossiney, in 1802; in 1818 he was 
returned for Yorkshire, for which county he sat till his elevation to 

the peerage ; in 1828 he held the office of Lord Privy Seal, but, of 
course, followed the political fortunes of the Conservative party 
and shared the ten years’ exclusion from office which it suffered 
after the passing of the Reform Bill. He was made Lord President 
of the Council on the accession of the Tory party to power in 1841 
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THE SISTERS. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


By HENRY COCKTON, 
AUTHOR OF “ VALENTINE VOX,” ““STANLEY THORN,” RTC, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BESPEAK, AND THE FETE CHAMPETRE. 


ay 


OT content with dinners, concerts, soirdes, 
+} and balls, she at length conceived the idea of 
c\, celebrating Sir Arthur's birthday by giving a 
Séle champétre on @ most brilliant scale, and 
artistes of every caste were sent for from 
London, 

Sir Arthur, of course, had no voice in this matter at all. He had nothing 
more to do with it than merely to pay the expenses incurred. It was, 
avowedly and expressly, to celebrate his birthday; and a man would bea 
most ungrateful brute to object to anything designed to do him honour. 
Sir Arthur was no such ungrateful brute, and therefore he didn’t interfere. 
He knew that there would be expenses to pay; and he also knew that the 
annual interest of his principal had been already expended; but he didn’t 
say a word: no, he Knew it was done to delight him, and that was enough. 

Before, however, the arrangements for the féte had been completed, the 
manager of the theatre in the town adjacent, having a splendid eye to busi- 
ness, and not only knowing the popularity of Lady Cleveland, but having 
heard of the contemplated féte, resolved to “do himself the honour” of 
calling upon Sir Arthur, with the view of prevailing upon him to have what 
he termed a bespeak. 

The manager, who was a short, poddy man, but very artful, on hearing, 
when he called, that Sir Arthur was out—which he very well knew before he 
ventured to put his foot upon the premises—did himseif the honour to ask if 
he might have the honour of seeing Lady Cleveland, as her Jadyship would 
do just as well—and, in his estimation, much better, but that he didn’t say 
—and, on being informed that his card would with pleasure be taken up to 
Lady Cleveland, he sent up his card, and Caroline appeared. 

** Lady Cleveland, I presume, I have the honour to address?” said the 
manager, and Caroline moved with the view of indicating an affirmative: 
‘Ihave ten thousand apologies to make to your Jadyship,” he continued, 
bowing with very great profundity, and placing his right hand upon his left 
breast of course; it being impossible for any theatrical individual to bow 
very profoundly without doing ‘Mat! “I have ten thousand apologies to 
make to your ladyship, but as I merely called to solicit your ladyship’s 
patronage—that is, to inquire if your Jadyship and Sir Arthur would do ns 
the honour to have a bespeak—I thought that, probably, on learning that 
Sir Arthur was from home, I might ve pardoned by your ladyship for seek- 
ing this interview.” 

“ Has Sir Arthur been accustomed to bespeak a play?” 

“Tam bound to inform your ladyship that he as not. Bat we have an 
excellent company, and the house wider your ladyship’s immediate patron- 
age could not fail to be brilliantly thronged.” 

“J will certainly name the subject to Sir Arthur, and you may, if you 
please, call to-morrow morning.” 

“‘Tieel exceedingly obliged to yoor ladyship,” returned the manager, press- 
ing his heart with sufficient force to stop its action. ‘I will do myself that 
honour: your ladyship’s most obedient.’ 

He then bowed himself out with surpassing ingenuity, combined with all 
the grace he had in him, leaving Caroline, who had already resolved to adopt 
the suggestion, contempialing the means by which “the ‘ bespeak’ of Sir 
Arthur and Lady Cleveland” might be made to go off with éclat. 

* The manager f the theatre, my love, has been here,’ she observed on 
Sir Arthur’s return. “ He appears to te extremely anxious for you to bespeak 
a play.’’ 

“7 bespeak a play I’? exclained Sir Arthur; “ 7’m not a theatrical man!” 

“Itis not necessary for that purpose that you should be, dear! He says 
that there is sure to be a most brilliant house if the performances be under 
the immediate patronage of Sir Arthur and Lady Cleveland.” 

“Pooh, pooh! those fellows have impudence enough for anything. If I 
had been at home I’d have kicked him out of the house, for supposing me to 
be such an idiot.” 

“The idiotcy involved in a bespeak, my dear, is not, I apprehend, very 
conspicuous. Do you not think that it would Zook well ‘ under the immediate 
patronage of Sir Arthur and Lady Cleveland,’ and that, too, on the eve of our 
féte?” p ; 

“It would look, my love, very presumptuous on my part.” 

“Oh, dear me, no: not at all. It is constantly done by persons who have 
no pretension to your position in society! Now, I wish you would allow me 
to manage it, dear; I’d arrange it so nicely; and so much to your satisfac- 
tion; you’d be quite delighted! I know you would!” 

“ Don’t think of it, my love, for a moment ; don’t think of it.’ 

“Why not, darling? Do you remember how anxious you used to be to act 
upon every suggestion I happened to make ?”” 

“But this is not yours: this is the suggestion of that vagabondising 

layer !? 
an is mine by adoption, dear: certainly by adoption! But don’t you re- 
collect what pleasure you used to feel in promoting the gratification of every 
wish I could conceive?” 

‘IT don’t recollect that I was ever more pleased than I am now, my dear, 
to see you happy.” 

You cannot recollect that, because you never were! I am satisfied of it, 
and, therefore, feel perfectly convinced that you will place the entire manage- 
ment of this affair in my hands. You wild do so, darling—will you not?” 

“1t must be as you please, my love.” 

“Nay, but it cannot possibly be as I please, dear, unless it has your coun- 
tenance. You know that I should be extremely sorry to act in opposition 
to your wishes; that, in short, if I had not your sanction, I’d not act at 
all.?? 

“ But you have my sanction —I cannot say more! You have my sanction 
to act as you please.” 

“Weil, now, that really is very kind, indeed, of you, very kind: I appre- 
ciate it, believe me, and I am sure that you will be highly pleased with my 
arrangement.’? ’ 

This Sir Arthur was much inclined to doubt ; however, the thing was in- 
evitable then, and experience had taught him to feel that there was in all 
such cases great virtue in resignation, : 

When, therefore, the artful manager called according to that appoint- 
ment, which could not fail to live in his memory—seeing that for months 
he had been doing a bitter bad business—Caroline arranged with him all 

tpreliminaries, at least as far as he was concerned, and sent him away 


with a heart so light, that he made a desperate threat to pay off at least a 


j Part of those horrid arrears of salary which will, in the best-regulated com- 


pany, accumulate when the treasury is bare. 

Bills were accordingly issued in great profusion, and large placards posted 
all over the town, Every one knew that on Thursday evening “ The Honey- 
moon!” and “ Love's Labour Lost!” would be performed “ UNDER THE 
IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF SIR ARTHUR AND LADY CLEVELAND !!1?? 
—who had taken the whole of the dress circle |—~and every one felt that on 
such an oceasion every one would be there. 

In the meantime Caroline had issued cards for a dinner on that day, 
naming, of course, an earlier hour than usual; and as no one ever dreamt 
of refusing to go to any one of Lady Cleveland’s entertainments, she knew, 
of course, exactly how many would be there, and made arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 

Well, the day came, and the whole of the arrangements were complete. 
The appointed hour arrived, and with it the whole of the guests, who or- 
dered their carriages at half-past six. Covers had been laid for seventy, 
and precisely that number sat down to a most delicious dinner, which passed 
off admirably and was highly enjoyed. 

After dinner, of course there was no time to lose. The carriages had al- 
ready arrived, and the guests began to enter them with the view of proceed- 
ing to the theatre. Carolines Alice, and Sir Arthur were the last to leave ; 
and, as the coachman had been desired to drive very slowly, they were full 
ten minutes behind every one else, which was held to be extremely correct. 

On their arrival, however, the manager—who having, as one of the super- 
numeraries at Drury-lane, seen how George the Third had been honoured 
when Ae went to the theatre, and who had borrowed a couple of tall plated 
candlesticks, and stuck two wax candles therein—received and preceded 
them with unexampled tact; and the instaut they entered their box the 
whole house simultaneously rose, and while thunders of applause proceeded 
from the upper boxes, pit, and gallery, the ladies in the dress circle waved 
their handkerchiefs with infinite enthusiasm, and the gentlemen, whose 
hands were, of course, adorned with white gloves, clapped with an energy 
sufficient to split them. 

Caroline bowed with surpassing grace; and as she was dressed in magni- 
ficent style the effect produced was electric. Sir Arthur also bowed, in his 
way; but he really felt excessively embarrassed. It was his first appear- 
ance in so distinguished a character, and he had at the same time some of 
the oddest feelings that were probably ever experienced by man. 

“ Three cheers for Lady Cleveland, the loveliest lady alive!’ cried a fel- 
low in the pit, who was evidently enamoured of Caroline; and three deafen- 
ing cheers were accordingly given. 

“ Three cheers for Sir Arthur!” shouted another individual. “ May he 
never Want nothing as long as he lives. Hoo-roar! hoo-roar! hoo-roar ! 
One cheer more, Hoo-roar/ Alittle’unin. Hoo-roar!? 

* God save the King” was then sung by the whole strength of the company, 
which, seeing that they hado’t had a dinner fora month, wasn't much; but, 
while it was being accomplished, the lamplighter inflicted an exquisite pang 
upon the manager by informing him that money was being actually turned 
away from the doors! 


“ What!” exclaimed the manager, rushing from the stage in a most dread- 
ful state of mind; ‘* money turnedaway from the doors ?” 

As the whole of his reminiscences supplied nothing at all comparable with 
this, he flew to the money-takers on the instant. 


“ What is this I hear?”? be exclaimed “ Refuse money—turn money 
away from the doors?” 


* The house is crowded to the ceiling,” replied the money-taker in chief. 
“ So much the better, Gods! turn away money!” 
“ Why, there’s no room.” 


“Plenty! Send them on the stage. In the wings, in the flies, there is 
plenty of room. Gods! don’t thing of turning away money! I shall be 


happy to allow you to go upon tie stage,” said he to a party of six who at 
that moment entered. 


“You are very polite,” replied the leader of that party, who was followed 
by the manager the moment he had said, “ Whatever you do, sir, don’t turn 
away money,” 


The play then commenced ; but during its progress the chief attraction 
was Caroline, who really looked brilliant. 
“ Is not this delightful?” she observed to Sir Arthur. 


“‘ Animating—very animating—very!” he replied. “I had no idea that 
we were so much respected.” 


“ Did I not teil you that you would be highly pleased with my arrange- 
ments? You would scarcely believe it,’ 


“ My dear, with whatever arrangements you make I must be highly 
pleased. But did you ever witness such infamous acting?” 

“Never mind the acting, dear; no one thinks of that; we are the prin- 
cipal performers to-night. Just put your wig right, dear: it is all on 
oue side.” ’ 

The wig was adjusted, and, when “The Honeymoon” was over, the audience 
would have ‘* God save the King” again, and when that had been miraculously 
repeated, by virtue of the manager, in the plentitude of his generosity, 
having treated every member of his company to a pint of strong ale, ‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost” commenced under these auspices, and therefore went off with 
unbounded applause. 

Caroline then rose, and the whole house rose with her, and having had the 
felicity of hearing again three rounds of enthusiastic cheers, she bowed, 
and, taking the arm of Sir Arthur, left the box, from which they were 
conducted to their carriage by the manager, by whom they were almost 


worshipped. 
The evening, however, was not thus finished. Caroline had extorted 


aoe every —_ Bo hat Giked with hera promise to return camotintely 
Fr; and as that promise was faithfull rformed, all who 
had dined there sat down to supper. hei : 

Quadrilles were then proposed, and as a band had been duly provided 
they commenced, and keptit up with spirit until eight in the morning, when 
they had a set Hine | then a ride, and then dinner, when they recom- 
menced daucing,and did not break up until noon the next day. 

Sir Arthur bad, of course, in the interim, several hours’ sleep on the sofa ; 
but he did, notwithstanding, feel dreadfully fatigued at the conclusion, and 
declared confidentially to Major Palgrave—who had been sticking at chess 
the whole time—that this system of turning three days into one would not 
agree with the constitution of a lion! 

Charles and Lucrece had, of course, been invited with Lady Grange, Gre- 
ville and Fred, and about twenty others from town, the whole of whom ar- 
rived at the lodge ea:ly, and found the ground studded with marquees, pa- 
vilions, tents, platforms for fireworks, and so on, which had a very beautiful 
appearance. It was, moreover, a most brilliant day: the sun shone forth 
in ali his glory, and, while in the clear blue sky every cloud seemed furled, 
the air was so gentle, soft, and light that it scaicely made the leaves of even 
the aspen dance. 

As five had been fixed for the fée to commence, at that hour nearly the 
wholeof the guests had arrived, and as they passed through the suite of 
rooms which led to the lawn, the military band played a favourite march, 
ae thus gave an additional effect to the gay scene which opened before 
them. 

Having promenaded till six, they sat down to a most superb dinner in the 
principal marquee, and during the whole time the military and quadrille 
bands alternately played with great beauty and precision. 

‘This was indeed delightful. fhe guests were enchanted. They declared 
again and again that they had never experienced feelings at all comparable 
with those by which they were then inspired. These feelings, however, did 
not interfere with their appetite: they ate like persons who are in excellent 
health and spirits, and who live in the country, and in stating this indis- 
putable fact it is submitted that no simile can be more perfect. 

On the cloth being;removed, “‘ Non nobis” was sung in superb style by the 
vocalists, who had been engaged in London for the occasion, each part being 
quadrupied; and after the usual loyal toasts had been given and responded 
to with ail the enthusiasm which characterised that period, Fred, havin 
been pressed by his father and Dr. Hawtree, rose to propose the health o 
Sir Arthur. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “ I should not have presumed to ad- 
dress you on this occasion had I not been urged to do so, and more especially 
by Dr. Hawtree, whose suggestions I am at all times most anxious to adopt. 
I say, that I should uot have presumed to address you; not because I con- 
Ceive the task to be anything but most pleasing, but because I well know 
that I shail be unable to pertorm that task in the style which strict justice 
demands, I will, however, at once pout to state that I have risen to pro- 
pose the heaith of Sir Arthur Cleveland.” Here the whole eh od rose, 
and, as the ladies waved their handkerchiefs while the gentiemen enthusias- 
tically cheered, a most animating scene was produced. 

“ In him,” continued Fred, when silence had been restored, “we see a 
man—a good man—an amiable man—a man whom | know to be possessed 
of the most kind and generous feelings by which the character of man can 
beadorned. Upon his friendship you, who are his frieuds, do not require me 
to dweil, and of his affection lam convinced you need not wait for my sister 
to speak. Every quality, indeed, that he possesses is so plainly developed 
that the knowledge of its existence requires but little study ; and, therefore, 
as we have met here with a view to the celebration of his birthday, as well as 
to promote the cultivation of the kindliest feelings of our nature, you will, 
1 am satisfied, join me in dri health and long life to Sir Artbur Cleve- 


land Bae OT AVY totare OS 4 is day be characterised by an increase of 
happlnese 
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and again the cheering was enthusiastic 
been beautifully sung, Sir Arthur pro- 
led to acknowledge the toast. 


“* My friends,”’ said he, “I rise to return boo ™my most hearty thanks for 
the rei acing you have just paid me. It has been said that ‘to know a 
man well were to know himself,’ and, if that be the onty test, I am appre- 
hensive that my knowledge of mankind has been hitherto exceedingly 
limited, for I did not know myself sufficiently well to know that I possessed 
all those amiable qualities which have n with so much eloquence de- 
scribed. My young friend, I fear, has been somewhat too poetical; but if 
even I regurd it as a fable, the moral of which is that I ought to be all that 
he says 1 am, I shall henceforth see more reason than ever to cultivate those 
feelings which I find you so highly esteem. Again, my triends, I thank you. 
Iam happy to see you. God bless you all.” 

Charles was then selected to propose the next toast; and, as that was tobe 
the last, he, after much persuasion, consented, and spoke as follows :— 

“As virtue is a theme which all who appreciate Virtue love to laud, I am 
certain that all whom I now see around me will, with pleasure, drink ‘to the 
health of Lady Cleveland.” Here the whole company rose as before, and 
the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. “I need not,’ continued Charles, 
“describe the delightful characteristics of virtue to you, by whom they are 
so well understood; nor need I explain bow bright, how beautiful a 
virtuous woman ap to her friends, or how like an angel she is in the 
view of her husband. You know that by them she is regarded as a pattern 
of her sex, while to bim is the world in whom all his hopes and joys are 
concentred, the idol whom he worships, the goddess whom he adores, 
In proposing, therefore, briefly the health of Lady Cleveland I feel 
that beg, alone will be sufficient to induce you to respond with appropriate 
warmth, 

The toast was of course received with all the honours, but, although every 
sentence of the speech which introduced it was hailed with loud applause, 
Caroline did not approve of the speech itself. She thought it too general. 
It did not sufficiently identify ker. She felt that theinference drawn was 
correct, but she doubted much whether Charles had not had recourse to a 
certain refined sees of ironry. This doubt was however, concealed 3 
and when Sir Arthur, who was in raptures, had duly returned thanks, the 
curtain at the upper end of the marquee was withdrawn, and the splendid 
pavilion appeared, the orchestra of which was crowded with performers of 
high celebrity, both vocal and instrumental. 

A concert then commenced, and the first three pieces were highly ap- 
plauded, and gave great delight; but when it became known to the audi- 
ence in general that the foarth had been composed by Lady Cleveland her- 
self their raptures were altogether beyond expression. Oh they never 
heard anything comparable with it! Their ears were ravished—their souls 
were charmed. Nothing was ever half so sweet—nothing ever developed so 
much taste. They were perfectly enchanted; and every beautiful feeling 
produced during the concert was ascribed of course solely to that. Caro- 
line was naturally delighted to find this the theme of universal admiration, 
and more especially as she did not know that her friends were aware of its 
being hers, Sir Arthur having communicated the intelligence to them all in 
the strictest possible confidence. 

The concert over, the curtains closed, and the company left the marquee; 

and when the extraordinary evolutions of a tight-rope dancer had suflici- 
ently delighted them all, the young ones cominenced quadrilles upon the 
lawn, while the rest repaired to the surrounding tents, the tables in which 
were covered with fruit, cake, and wine. : 
Here, being in the highest possible spirits, they enjoyed themselves till 
dusk, when they returned to the marquee, in which coffee was served, and 
which was then studded with variegated lamps. The band played during 
the whole time, as at dinner; and, the moment it ceased, a piece of ordnance 
was discharged, as a signal for the fireworks, which they.all then immediately 
proceeded to witness. 

On leaving the brilliant scene, to which their eyes had been accustomed, 
the night appeared black as a pall, and, therefore, when, on the second sig- 
nal being given, a magnificent flight of rockets burst forth and illumined 
the sky, the effect was one of unequalled grandeur. Some splendid devices 
followed; then other flights of rockets; then the representation of a siege, 
which was dextrously changed into the interior of a convent; and, when the 
Roman candles with which it had been studded were Spent, volumes of bril- 
liant white smoke ascended gradually, until the rope-dancer, covered with 
spangles, became perceptible at the height of about fort feet, descendin 
apparently fromthe clouds, as one enthusiastic cheer burst from the delighted 
audience, who ceased not to applaud until all had become darkness again. 

They then returned to the marquee, and, as the carpet which had con- 
cealed the chalked floor had been removed, dancing recommenced, and was 
kept up with so much spirit that the guests did not even begin to leave 
until the morning dawned. 


Again the whole company rose, 
and, when an appropriate glee 


ce 


(To be continued weekly.) 
CHESS. 
Solution to problem No. 25. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
R to Q 7th Rto K Kt 
Q to R 5th K to corner 
R takes R P R to Q B square 
B takes P ch. K moves 


Q to R 8th mates 


Prosiem, No. 26. 
White to move, and mate in ten moves. 
BLACK, 


_ 
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378 SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


CLEA YN aprre monn 
THOMAS RAEBURN. 


The subject of the engraving, commonly known as the ‘‘ Ayrshire 
Hermit,” is the proprietor of some nine or ten acres of land, near 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. He is the younger son of a small landed pro- 
prietor, who, when dying, left his son ds his portion the few acres 
which he possesses. His appearance is somewhat uncouth; he has 
neither shaved, cut his hair, nor changed his coat for about thirty 
years past, the reasons for which strange whim arose from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. The road to his paternal acres passed through 
the lands of a neighbour with whom he had a quarrel ; the neighbour 
shut up the road in consequence, and Thomas was deprived for a 
time of all egress from his property. The case went to law, and 
judgment was given against him, when, fancying that that decision 
might be in accordance with law but not with his notions of justice, 
he vowed never to shave, cut his hair, or change the coat he then 
wore until justice should be done him by the reversion of the deci- 
sion given against him; and he has faithfully kept his vow. His beard 
has grown to a considerable length; his hair hangs down over his left 
shoulder and breast in a firmly matted cake, which has never been 
and by no possibility ever could be unravelled by the friendly tooth 
ofacomb. What the original colour of his coat may have been can- 
not now be determined from the variety of colours and the multi- 
plicity of patches of which it is composed. It seems so dilapidated 
that when once put off it must require no small care to put it on 
again. It is now nearly a twelyemonth since Thomas was said to 
have meditated a trip to London to present himself and his grievances 
to her Majesty’s favourable consideration; he journeyed even as far 
as Edinburgh or Leith, on his way to ship himself for London, when 
some kind friend prevailed on him to return home, else he might 
have figured long ere this in the great metropolis, as some of the other 
Ayrshire lions have done. He is now advanced in years. His coffers 
were examined a few months ago by some very inquisitive people, 
and a few pounds, which he was supposed to have no use for, were 
taken away by them, for which they have been brought to justice. It 
may interest some of your fair readers to know that Thomas still en- 
joys'a life of single blessedness.—From a Correspondent. 


FLORICULTURAL CORNER FOR AMATEURS. 


THE AURICULA, 


How admirably has Crowquill hit us off in his “Horticultural Man of 
business”—us, I say, for we areaclass. Not that his sketch is a caricature— 
for there I am, even to the very spectacles, as I daily patrol my little plot 
of 50 square feet after office hours—there I am, a genuine lover of flowers. 
To all my good friends, be they male or female, who love flowers for their 
own sake, and not for the consideration of gaining a prize at an exhibition, 
or of beating their neighbours, [ will just say afew words as to my inten- 
tions in this little corner of the ILLUsrraTED Lonpon News, I am no 
nurseryman: I ama plain-going country amateur, who will give them any 
advice, freely and impartially ; who will spare their pockets and beautify their 
gardens, if t 4 follow my plan. ‘This is a busy month with gardeners: the 
planting out of some kinds of flowers, sowing the seeds of others, and the 
careful management of all, render it a pleasant time. Two kinds of florists’ 
flowers now c alm our especial attention—the auricula and the dahlia; the 
former is now in full bloom, the latter we are just throwing our eyes over 
the lists of, in order to pone a few. And first, as to the auricala, it is 
with me a favourite, and I believe it is almost an universal one; its beau- 
tiful foliage, its delicate perfume, its regularly-sha and coloured flowers, 
and its early bloom, appear to unite all the desired requisites of a florists’ 
flower; and it has one advantage over almost every other flower so called, 
viz., that it is so difficult to obtain a good seedling, that its catalogue 


increases very little, and varieties in vogue ten years ago are winning 
flowers now. To those who have auriculas I will first say a few words :— 
Discard such nonsense as sugar-baker’s ‘NR pigeon’s dung, &c.—there 
are no sugar-bakers on the A/ps, and it is an alpine plant—grow it in rich, 
strong, loamy soil, and, if not top-dressed, put a layer of rich loam and 
rotten dung, about half an inch or more, on the top of the pots; water 
them frequently when there is no rain, but do not wet the leaves; protect 
them from too hot a sun; Jet them have an hour or two of it every day, but 
not more; let them also have gentle, but not drenching, rain. An auricule 
stage is a desirable acquisition: it consists of four or five rows of shelves 
about five inches wide, in the form of the steps of a staircase, the sides and 
back boarded up, the front (which should face the north) left open; her, 
now place your auriculas for bloom, and, if you have taken care of them 
through the winter, you may expect to reap an ample harvest of plea- 
sure. Those who have not auriculas I would advise to visit a respect- 
able nurseryman, and select a few, as theyare now blooming. I would 
recommend the following sorts (that is, provided you do not grow for exhibi- 
tion, for there novelty is also considered): they are as good flowers as the new 
ones, and more within reach of humble individuals like myself :— 


GREEN-EDGED, 
Barlow’s King. 


: GREY-EDGED, 
Guine’s Privateer. 
Pollett’s Ruler of England. Oliver’s Lovely Ann. 
Stretch’s Alexander, Kenyon’s Ringleader. 


WHITE-EDGED,. SELFS. 
Lee’s Bright Venus. Dickson’s Apollo. 
Popplewell’s Conqueror. Schole’s Ned Leed, 
Taylor’s Incomparable. Netherwood’s Othello, 


As annuals should now be sown, I add a list of a few good varieties :-— 


HALF-HARDY ANNUALS, HARDY ANNUALS, 
To be sown on a pon hot-bed, and Nemophila insignis, blue, 
transplanted next month, Eutoca viscida, blue. 
German stocks, various. Clarkia pulchella, pink, 
Hibiscus africanus, scarlet. German larkspur, various colours, 
Rhodanthe Manglesii, rose. Kscholtzia crocea, yellow. 
Salpiglossis, mixed. Cleutonia pulchella, three colours, 
Schizanthus superbus, scarl. and yell. Collinsia bicolor, two colours. ¥ 
Portulaca Thellusoni, scarlet, Bt «x *& 


intendence of Messrs. Lockwood and Allour, was opened in August 
last. The design presents a striking improvement upon the general 
style and character of places of worship not belonging to the Esta- 
blished Church, and our principal reason for introducing the annexed 
illustration is to show the great advance ,of refinement and taste in 
the Fine Arts observable among dissenters. 

The chapel is built of Hare-hill stone from the neighbourhood of 
Leeds. It consists of acentre and two wings, the entire frontage 
being 160 feet ; the portico is 66 feet wide, and 56 feet to the apex of 


Wait 


GREAT THORNTON-STREET CHAPEL, HULL, 
, This handsome edifice, built from the designs and under the super- | the pediment; the columns are 30 feet in height, 3 feet in diameter, 


and the inter-columniation 2 diameters. The interior is 90 feet by 
60 feet, exclusive of the organ-gallery, and 45 feet in height. ‘The 
basement is 10 feet high, and is occupied by catacombs. ‘The right 
wing forms a sacristy and entrance to the catacombs; and the le{t 3 
the entrance to the premises of the upper part and keeper’s houst . 
In the rear of the chapel is a building containing in the basement v 
class-rooms, and above a hall of assembly, 60 feet by 30 feet. The 
cost of the entire building, exclusive of the site, is £7000, and the 
chapel will accommodate about 1800 persons. 


OTTER-HUNTING, 


The chase of the Otter is still an item in the catalogue of ‘ the 
sports of England ;” but its proudest records must be sought in 
the older annals of sporting in this country. 

“The pomp and circumstance’ of the olden Otter-chace were 
very striking : the huntsmen sallied forth arrayed in vests of green, 
braided with scarlet, their caps of fur encircled with bands of gold, 
and surmounted with ostrich plumes. Boots, much of the fashion 
of those known to modern hunting-fields, reaching to the tops of 
the thighs, and water-proof, encased their lower limbs, and were 
ornamented with gold or silver tassels. Their spears were also em- 
bellished with carving and costly mountings; the whole set-out of 
the higher classes engaged in these water-huntings being of a very 
picturesque and imposing character. ‘* Towards the latter end of 
the last century, otter-hunting was one of the most popular of our 
field sports, and the list of establishments supported for its pursuit 
would have, probably, outnumbered those devoted to hunting in any 
of its other forms. Regular packs of otter-hounds were kept in 
almost every parish, and an otter-pole wag as common an instru- 


. ment in the peasant’s hands as a walking-stick. It was much more 


simple than the spear now in use; it was merely a stick of straight 
ash, shod with a common iron barb head, or a fork of two prongs, 
also arrow-headed. With these weapons in their hands, and a 
motley group of miscellaneous curs at their heels, the village rustics 
would hie them to the neighbouring streams, to chase, in humble 
imitation of their betters, the Mustela lutea of the naturalist.’’ 
(Craven; Sporting Review.) 

_ But otter-hunting is now fast dying away, thoughit is still kept up 
in parts of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Mr. Macgillivesy informs 
us that Mr. Lomaire hunted the Dumfriesshire rivers in 1833, 1834, 
and 1835; and that Lord John Scott keeps a pack of otter-hounds 
for the streams of Roxburghshire. ‘ The modern otter-spear,’’ 
says Craven, ‘* is an article of some artistical pretension, It is, like 


its predecessor, a long, flexible ashen pole, but headed with a barb 
somewhat scientifically constructed. The smaller end of the pole 
being bored and fitted with a counter-sink (a female screw and collar), 
a spring barb is screwed to it. The barb is so constructed, that, 
being driven into the hide of the quarry, it expands, and gives out 
two hooks, which effectually prevent the hold of the spear being 
destroyed by any efforts of the animal to release itself.’’ : 

In England but few other packs exist, but a splendid run is occa- 
sionally enjoyed. Thus, on September 14, 1841, the Haworth and 
Stockton otter-hounds commenced running on the river Tees, at 
Dinsdale Spa fish-locks, and, on the first day, terminated at Low 
Middleton Deeps, where the otter was seized, but again set at liberty, 
and hunted till dark, The chase was renewed next day at Dinsdale- 
bridge, when, after another glorious run, the otter was secured, His 
length was four feet two inches and a half; and, taking the time 
occupied during both days, fifteen hours were devoted to the chase— 
a circumstance unparalleled in the annals of otter-hunting. 

The best of modern otter-slayers, however, and the most expe- 
rienced authority on the sport, is the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, of 
Beacon Bodge, in Hampshire; who, with four old fox-hounds and 
three white terriers, enjoyed some splendid otter-hunting in the New 
Forest during the summer of 1840, when he put four otters down, 
and killed them all. 7 

We understand that the crack pack of otter-hounds belonging to 
E. Dixon, jun., Esq., of Worcester, has had some splendid hunts of 
late. Near Bromyard no fewer than three otters were killed in one 
day, but not before some of the hounds were so knocked up as to 
require putting into a warm bath. 


: Printed by Rosunt Paumen (at the office of Palmer and Clayton), 10, Crane 
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